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The trifles which compose this book are selected from 
the following magazines and journals, beginning with 
the ComhiU Magazine; whilst the latest contribution, 
" Gloomsbury/' is taken from the Morning Leader, 

Llayd'Sf Man of the World, National Observer, Comhill 
Magazine (Thackbray editor), Sketch, Table-Talh, Man- 
Chester Umpire, Sphinx, Whitehall Review, Sola's Journal, 
Pall Mall Gazette, Saturday Review, Star, Morning Leader, 
Daily Mail, and Punch, I have to thank the editors and 
proprietors of all for leave to republish. 

The verses are mostly from Punch and the Manchester 
Umpire. 
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THACKERAY 

The interest taken in Dickens and Thackeray 
is much greater in America than it is in 
England; and the interest in Dickens far 
exceeds the interest in Thackeray. Dickens 
is worshipped; Thackeray is admired. My 
known connection with both these distinguished 
men invited much examination -in -chief, and 
even cross-examination, when about ten years 
ago I visited the United States. I had to 
describe the two men, their appearance, their 
tastes and habits, and their points of re- 
semblance, which were very few. 

Thackeray was an exceptionally tall man, 
with very long legs. These gave him his 
height of six feet three inches, or more. He 
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was rarely seen without his spectacles, which 
rested on the flat bridge of his nose. This 
bridge had been broken in a youthful fight at 
the Charterhouse School. He was quiet and 
deliberate in his manner, and fond of putting 
one hand in his trousers pocket. He was a 
moderate playgoer, preferring the dinner-table 
with congenial society. He was essentially a 
clubbable man. His favourite night resort was 
* Evans's ' supper and singing-rooms in Covent 
Garden Market — a man's music-hall. He 
smoked and drank 'grog' in moderation, and 
listened to the part-singing by the choir-boys 
with manifest enjoyment. He was always 
more or less in pain from an internal disease, 
and this temperate recreation, according to his 
own account, relieved him. ' Evans's ' at that 
time (in the fifties) was one of the three West 
End cellar music-halls beginning business at 
eleven o'clock at night, after the theatres. The 
other two were the ' Coal Hole,' in the Strand, 
now the site of Terry's Theatre, and the * Cider 
Cellars,' in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, now 
a night club. 

The characteristics of these three places in 
the thirties had been described in the ' New- 
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comes ' by Thackeray, who thoroughly knew 
his midnight London. With the extension of 
'Evans's' by the opening in 1854 of the new 
concert-room, built over the back-garden where 
the cottage stood in which the Kembles lived, 
the programmes became more refined, as ladies 
were now admitted to the Right Hand Gallery, 
screened with wire gauze like nuns at a convent. 
The singers, all men, were in most cases the 
same — Sam Cowell, Penniket, Sharp, Jongh- 
manns, Ross, Von Joel, Sam Collins, and 
others ; but the songs were very different from 
those heard by Colonel Newcome in the * Cave 
of Harmony.' The music-hall, as we know it 
now, was just coming into the world to compete 
on equal terms with the theatres, and not to act 
merely as their recognised grill-rooms. The 
sturdy generation of those days took its steak, 
chop, baked potatoes, and stout, in place of 
going to bed, immediately after its tragedies, 
farces, or comedies. The law allowed them, 
and they obeyed the law. Mollycoddling 
legislation had not been invented. 

Thackeray had no artificiality, no assumed 
dignity, no 'side,' as it is now called. He 
was always simple and natural. He was not 

I — 2 
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a severe and methodical worker. He kept a 
secretary — an Irishman — who was no more 
business-like than his master. This secretary 
had acted in the same capacity with Thomas 
Carlyle. His name was Langley. He was 
a feeble secretary, but a good companion. 
Thackeray's workroom or study in Onslow 
Square was at the top of the house — the great 
man sitting at a table in front of one window, 
and the secretary sitting at a similar table in 
front of the other window overlooking the 
square. The back-room, seen through folding- 
doors that were always wide open, was very 
sparingly furnished (like the front -room), a 
small truckle-bed of the kind used by the 
great Duke of Wellington being the chief 
article of furniture. Thackeray, when he was 
working late (which was not often), would sleep 
upon this anchorite couch, so as not to disturb 
his daughters and the household. His writing 
habits were peculiar. He wrote a very small, 
neat hand, and used slips of note-paper. These 
he would often gather up apd put in his coat- 
pocket, leaving his secretary at work, and stroll 
down to the Athenaeum Club. Here, if he 
could get a comfortable table and was not 
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waylaid by any gossip, to whom he was always 
ready to give an attentive ear, he would pull 
out his slips, and carry his story a few steps 
further. In an hour or two he would again 
collect the scattered papers and go on to the 
Garrick Club, where, if not interrupted, he 
would resume his writing. This habit of com- 
posing in public frightened many of the old club 
fogies, who thought they were being caricatured 
for posterity, and no doubt helped to get him 
blackballed at the Travellers'. 

Thackeray was not proud or * stuck -up.' 
He was not ashamed to ride outside a cheap 
omnibus, preferring to sit by the side of the 
driver. I have often seen him going through 
Regent Street in the middle of the day with 
one of his long legs hanging down far below 
the footboard. He was not so well known in 
the streets as Charles Dickens — ^he was not so 
much of a ' people's man * — and he could pass 
in a crowd as a quiedy-dressed, unobtrusive 
gentleman. 

He was candid and truthful. In 1862 I was 
walking through the International Exhibition 
with him, and we came across Benjamin 
Disraeli. They saw each other, but showed 
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no signs of recognition. * He has never spoken 
to me,' said Thackeray voluntarily, 'since I 
wrote the short parody of " Coningsby " (called 
" Codlingsby ") in Punch' Disraeli was a 
dealer in wit and repartee ; but a seller, not a 
buyer. 

When Thackeray started the Comhill 
Magazine — or Mr. George Smith, the 
publisher, started it for him — he did me the 
honour to make me one of his original staff, 
and offered to put me up at the Garrick Club. 
At that time I could not afford such a luxury. 
He tried hard (hard for him) to get a new set 
of writers together, but the same old hacks 
turned up. When we met at the inaugural 
dinner at Mr. Smith's house in Gloucester 
Square, Hyde Park, it was Tom, Dick, and 
Harry shaking hands with Bill, Sam, and Bob, 
and our chief standing before the fire smiling, 
with his hands under his coat-tails. ' It's no 
use/ he said, ' trying to get new men ; there's 
only a certain number of cabs upon the stand. 
Come to dinner.' We swarmed down the 
stairs, and sat in the room that had belonged 
to Sadleir, the fraudulent banker. I fancied I 
saw the silver cream -jug on the sideboard 
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containing the poison which he swallowed on 
Hampstead Heath. I tried to interest G. A. 
Sala with the gloomy topic, but he preferred 
the soufflie de volailles aux truffes which the 
servants were distributing. 

Thackeray the editor was Thackeray the 
man — kind, gentle, amiable, accessible, and 
gentlemanly. He was turning the play which 
Alfred Wigan foolishly refused to produce at 
the Olympic into the novelette of * Lovel the 
Widower.* This was the master's first con- 
tribution to the Cornhill Magazine ; as a play 
it never saw the light. Both Thackeray and 
Dickens were not so versatile as Charles 
Reade and Bulwer. The two greater men 
were novelists, but not playwrights. 

Thackeray was essentially a last-century man. 
He knew and loved the age of * tie-wigs and 
square-cuts,' to use theatrical jargon. To find 
him living in Onslow Square, in a neighbour- 
hood of stucco, and in a house with a portico 
like a four-post bedstead, was a shock to the 
nerves — an anachronism. His place was 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, or Gerard Street, 
Soho. I told him so, and as old houses are 
generally gloomy and unhealthy, having, as a 
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rule, been ill-kept and neglected, he built him- 
self a modern Queen Anne mansion in Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, the * old court suburb,' 
and, I am afraid, expended much more money 
than he originally intended. As I have said 
before, he was not a business man, and all the 
office drudgery of the Comhill Magazine was 
taken off his hands by the publishers. 



DICKENS 

Charles Dickens was as great a contrast to 
Thackeray in appearance as he was in his 
writings. Dickens was a short, upright man 
of spare figure, who held his head very erect, 
and had an energetic, industrious, not to 
say bustling, appearance. He was very 
methodical, and he looked it. His time was 
mapped out on a business-like system. He 
was, of course, materially assisted by his sub- 
editor, friend, and companion, Mr. W. H. 
Wills, who came with him from the Daily 
News ; but Household Words^ and after it All 
the Year Round, was really edited by Dickens, 
who also took a large share in its trade 
management. He selected his contributors, 
interviewed them when necessary, and ex- 
amined many details which Thackeray left to 
Mr. George Smith, his publisher. Dickens 
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was a born trader, with a considerable power 
of organization, and his plans were laid down 
with financial prudence. * Fancy prices ' for 
magazine work in the early fifties were neither 
demanded nor expected. The repeal of the 
paper duties was yet to come, and bring with 
it shoals of competitive journals. These 
journals in due course increased the supply 
of writers — ^bad, good, and indifferent. The 
demand for writing also grew, and the wages 
for writing were soon affected by a rising 
market. The tariff for writing on Household 
Words and its successor, All the Year Rounds 
was never at any time a sentimental tariff; but 
extra work, as distinguished from English com- 
position, was paid for when demanded. As 
the * Champion Out - Door Young Man ' I 
fixed my own payment. I charged for my 
time and expenses like a commercial traveller, 
receiving another payment for my *copy,' 
measured by the two-foot rule, with the liberty 
of republication in book form within a reason- 
able period. Dickens liked descriptive articles 
of life and odd corners of life, for in the early 
fifties the daily newspaper purveyed news only 
with social and political comment, and had not 
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turned itself into a daily magazine. I supplied 
these articles freely, as they gave me outdoor 
employment, which suited my active tempera- 
ment; but I also occasionally wrote * short 
stories/ I presume these stories 'gave satis- 
faction to my employer,' as, like his own 
• Oliver,* he * asked for more/ I explained to 
him that the construction of a short story 
involved as much labour as the construction 
of a novel or a novelette, while the pay was 
never in the same proportion. 

Dickens was supposed to do all his literary 
writing work from ten in the morning up to 
two in the afternoon, but when he was strug- 
gling with a new and perhaps difficult story, 
this hard and fast rule was relaxed. At two 
o'clock he would start on those monotonous 
twenty-mile walks, undertaken with a mistaken 
idea that intellectual work required to be 
balanced with a plentiful amount of physical 
exercise. His walks were always walks of 
observation, through parts of London that he 
wanted to study. His brain must have been 
like a photographic lens, and fully studded with 
* snap-shots.* The streets and the people, the 
houses and the roads, the cabs, the buses and 
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the traffic, the characters in the shops and on 
the footways, the whole kaleidoscope of Metro- 
politan existence — these were the books he 
studied, and few others. He was a master in 
London ; abroad he was only a workman. 
His foreign pictures, his American notes, his 
Italian sketches, were the work of a genius 
who could never write anything that had not 
striking features ; but in spirit they were 
deficient in sympathy, and often defaced by 
narrow insular prejudices. He could not paint 
a French scene with the same cosmopolitan 
touch as Thackeray, and although he might 
have been equal to a * Bouillabaisse Ballad/ he 
never wrote one. 

Those monotonous walks, those four miles 
an hour by the clock, one mile an hour by the 
milestone and the stop-watch, five hours of this 
pedestrian drudgery a day, regulated by an un- 
bending system and a delusive theory, * took too 
much out of him.' He suflFered from lumbago, 
and no wonder. His town house in the fifties 
was in Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square ; but 
his favourite home was Gadshill, Higham-by- 
Rochester, Kent, on the direct coach-road from 
London to Dover. Gadshill, I believe, is 
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about twenty-eight miles from the Strand, and 
to see him with head erect, walking like 
Weston, the professional walker, over Waterloo 
Bridge about mid -day on his road to his 
Kentish residence, was to see a man possessed 
by an idea which was not his servant, as it 
ought to have been, but his master. His 
appearance, with his far-off look, reminded one 
of the passage in the ' Ancient Mariner ' : 

'As one who on a lonely road doth walk with fear and 

dread. 
And, having once turned round, walks on and turns no 

more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend doth close behmd him 

tread!' 

He realized this picture more often in the 
night, when struggling with a new story in its 
earlier stages. Too restless to sleep in Tavi- 
stock House, he would get up and walk on in 
the darkness hour after hour, until he reached 
daybreak and Gadshill at the same time. One 
morning he went into a roadside inn near 
Higham for a glass of rum and milk. He 
tried to pay for it with a very greasy and 
suspicious half-crown which had come in contact 
in his pocket with a bit of French chalk. The 
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landlord eyed the coin (and his visitor) with 
suspicion, and refused to take it. He had 
lived near his great neighbour up to that 
moment without knowing him. 

Dickens's taste in clothes was a little * loud ' ; 
he never altogether forgot the dandyism of the 
D'Orsay period. I have seen him (at his own 
house) in a bastard evening-dress, consisting of 
black trousers, patent boots, white cravat, a 
green plush waistcoat, and a black velvet 
smoking-jacket. He liked 'plain living,' the 
living he immortalized in his books. In the 
fifties, supper, as a meal, had not been put 
down by Act of Parliament — an Act (the Act 
of 1872) which was got by mollycoddling 
legislation out of make-believe respectability, 
and suckled by a knot of temperance fanatics 
(the legitimate descendants of the fire-lighters 
of Smithfield) who are trying to raise toast- 
and-water to the level of a Sacrament. Dickens 
liked suppers, and after a visit to the theatre 
a meal was always laid in the upstairs rooms 
at the office in Wellington Street, Strand, now 
occupied by Mr. Richard Elliott, the well- 
known music-hall agent, and husband of Miss 
Lucy Clarke. I say Maid' advisedly, for in 
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the winter a man from Rule's was in an outer 
room with a tub of * natives,' ^and a baked- 
potato man from the street was in the same 
room with his can of 'murphies.* Albert 
Smith, who copied Dickens in most things, 
copied him in this, and at his house in Percy 
Street, Tottenham Court Road, where Mr. 
Dolaro now carries on a much-needed night 
club, in defiance of * raids ' and the fussy police, 
the can and the tub were present, supported by 
a piece of boiled beef that might have stood as 
a model to one of the painters present for the 
rock of Gibraltar. 

Dickens, like Thackeray, was not much of 
a music-hall frequenter. Thackeray died in 
the very early sixties before the music-hall, by 
a process of evolution, had developed from the 
•free and easy' and the 'tea-garden' (to say 
nothing of the Vfto patent theatres, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden) into the theatre of 
varieties. I helped to found the first of these, 
the Alhambra, in Leicester Square, in 1865. 
Thackeray, as I have said before, spent most 
of his nights at Evans's singing-rooms in Covent 
Garden, when the place was under the manage- 
ment of Paddy Green. Dickens went once to 
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the old Mortonian Canterbury {De Morton nil 
nisi bonum) with George Augustus Sala, but 
Sala wrote the article that sprang from this 
visit 

On another occasion he went to the Royal 
(then called Weston's) in Holborn with Wilkie 
Collins, and Wilkie wrote a rapturous article in 
Household Words, in which he glorified the 
late Mr. Stead, 'the Perfect Cure,' counted his 
jumps during the singing of his popular song, 
which amounted, I think^ to about i,6oo, and 
was astonished (and so was Dickens) at his 
power of physical endurance. 

The Royal was built upon the site of the 
National Hall, Holborn, a favourite Sunday 
night lecturing-hall of Mr. W. J. Fox, the 
well-known Unitarian Minister of South Place, 
Finsbury (where Dickens used often to go on 
a Sunday morning), anti-Corn Law League 
orator, and sometime M.P. for Oldham, in 
Lancashire. The first music-hall — an oblong 
structure with private boxes on each side, built 
much on the plan of the present London 
Pavilion — was called Weston's, after its founder, 
Mr. Edward Weston. It was a sociable, 
middle-class hall, managed with much enter- 
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prise and spirit, occasionally attracting fashion- 
able West End audiences when stars like the 
late lamented Nelly Power were engaged. 
Edward Weston was very fond of getting up 
comic song contests, his favourite champion 
being the late * Sarah Walker' Taylor. Taylor 
was a good 'character' singer, his best im- 
personations being old women and idiots. He 
had a pliable face, and stood pre-eminent as 
what the French call a grimacier. As an all- 
round comic singer, he was inferior to many 
comiques of the time (notably Vance), and the 
contests which he invariably won at Weston's 
were given in his favour by a not altogether 
unfriendly jury. Charles Dickens's elder brother, 
Mr. Alfred Dickens, a regular habitu6 of 
Weston's, was generally one of the jurymen. 

Charles Dickens, though he never succeeded 
as a dramatist, was always an admirer of the 
stage, and on intimate and friendly terms with 
the leading actors and actresses of his time. 
He was a clever amateur actor (he could do 
nothing badly), but I can hardly agree with 
many of his friends who looked upon him as a 
second Edmund Kean who had deserted the 
stage for literature. He was an intimate friend 

2 
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and supporter of Charles Fechter, and was 
Fechter's financial 'backer' at the Lyceum, 
although Lady Burdett-Coutts was popularly 
supposed to occupy this position. *The Tale 
of Two Cities * was one of his stories, written 
and produced by Fechter, in which Dickens 
did some of the work as a dramatist. This 
drama was the innocent cause of one of those 
curiosities of dramatic criticism which appear 
about once in half a century. The production 
was viewed with no very friendly eyes by an 
eminent critic, who was not on the best of 
terms with Fechter and Dickens. A rather 
severe analytical notice of the drama and the 
acting appeared in an important critical journal, 
which notice, as the Americans say, was a little 
*too previous.' The production of the piece, 
at the last moment, was postponed for a week, 
without the critic being aware of the alteration. 
I have no means of knowing how Thackeray 
regarded his valuable literary work in connec- 
tion with posterity, but I have more knowledge 
of Dickens's self- consciousness. He had no 
doubts about his rightful position in the world 
of letters. For the last twelve or fifteen years 
of his life he never read any notices of his 
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writings. He knew and felt that he had 
earned his tombstone in Westminster Abbey. 
That he retired to this resting-place as soon as 
he did I fully believe was mainly due to his 
mechanical walks, and the exhaustion and 
excitement caused by his 'dramatic readings.' 
A day or two before he died, I am told on 
good authority, he was found in the grounds 
of Gadshill, acting the murder scene between 
Sikes and Nancy. 
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THE AWAKENED PUPPET 

There are countless souls floating aimlessly in 
the vast sea of life which are not housed, and 
probably never will be housed, in perishable 
bodies. These souls have asserted their divine 
right of free will, and have declined to be 
imbedded in an earthly form, which rarely com- 
mands affection or respect, and more often 
excites aversion and contempt. I am one of 
those unattached souls. The scheme of life 
was put before me. I saw the short and 
doubtful span, the promised three-score years 
and ten in one direction, the smaller mathe- 
matical average in another ; the drawbacks of 
sleep and illness ; the curse or blessing of mad- 
ness ; the joy or sorrow of human feeling ; the 
Ten Commandments held to me in one direc- 
tion, the Thirty-nine Articles in another; the 
fight of churches, anointed and unanointed, to 
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moiild my present and control my future ; the 
penalty of drudging work or bitter starvation ; 
the whirlpool of meanness, selfishness, envy, 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, and pride in which I 
was expected to plunge, with no guide that I 
felt I could trust to save me from sinking. 
Right or wrong, I had but one answer : I will 
remain an irresponsible atom of the universe. 
Without trouble, exertion, faith, hope, or 
charity, I will silently watch the antics and 
pretensions of the superior animals around me, 
especially that very superior animal, man, who 
was evolved by electricity acting on the spawn 
of a frog. 

I am a puppet — a hard, unthinking puppet. 
In an educational museum, in my raw state, 
being wood — and tough wood, too — I should 
be labelled as a ' vegetable product ' — of course, 
with a Latin name, to puzzle the visitors and 
justify a catalogue and a custodian. I fell into 
other hands. A workman of that class who 
once cut gargoyles, as a labour of love, for 
cathedrals, took me in hand, and by some un- 
conscious instinct carved me into human form, 
square-headed, solid, determined, and repulsive. 
I was too stiff and ugly for a marionette, so I 
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accepted my destiny, and became an important 
unit in a Punch and Judy show. My master 
was not fettered by education, as understood in 
the schools. He could neither read nor write, 
but he could eat and drink. These were his 
accomplishments. His 'gifts* — for even the 
meanest human animal has * gifts,' 'instincts,* 
or * genius * — were a powerful and manageable 
voice, a quickness of hand, and a certain rough 
sense of humour. These gave him a command 
of the streets. Wherever he pitched his show 
he collected an appreciative crowd. He was 
the acknowledged head of his profession. One 
day he was seen by a critical scavenger who 
was always looking for art in the gutter. An 
article appeared in an advanced journal called 
* The Day After To-morrow.' From that hour 
my master had the practical monopoly of a 
prominent street corner in Regent Street, 
whenever he was sober enough to claim it. 

Our wooden family were thrown much 
together, but we had our silent likes and dis- 
likes. The principal ruffian, Punch, was the 
constant and gentle companion of Judy, whom 
he battered brutally in public and consoled in 
private. I soon found that in this world we 
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often see things that have no existence, but 
never see the realities. I made a friend — as 
much a friend as my nature would allow me to 
make— of the puppet policemaa He was the 
representative of law and order, which told 
against him in my estimation ; but I was drawn 
to him because he always arrived too late — ^a 
true example of official imbecility. My artistic 
ugliness marked me out as the Nemesis of the 
show, the dreaded Shallabalah, the terror of 
Punch, the avenger of the defeated policeman. 
There was another terror, the Ghost. This 
was a highly artificial puppet, which gave itself 
airs, first, because it was so ingeniously con- 
structed that as a skeleton it could fall to pieces 
and come together again ; and, secondly, 
because it had once had the honour of being 
in a marionette show, settled for a time in a 
concert gallery, and not compelled to prowl the 
streets for a living. We had to listen to 
stories of this wonderful show, whether we liked 
them or not, and of the clever and excitable 
Italian who worked the figures. I heard so 
often of this excitable Italian that I came to 
compare him disadvantageously with my stolid 
master. 
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And he certainly was stolid. He was more 
like a bull-dog than a man. When he was not 
working the show he had long intervals of 
silence, only relieved by beer. He may have 
been thinking, but I beg leave to doubt it 
His language, when it was not bad, was limited. 
A mechanical doll might have been made quite 
as eloquent. The most exciting story — some 
choice sensational report read to him from 
evening papers published soon after breakfast 
— only elicited one remark : * Well, Tm blowed !' 

Everything had the same effect upon him. 
He was always being 'blowed.* He had a 
wife — no one could tell why. They seldom 
spoke to each other. He drank his beer, she 
drank hers. He worked the show, she nursed 
a baby and occasionally darned stockings. 
They had children — two boys and this baby, 
a girl — no one could tell for what purpose. 
The two boys lived in the streets, sometimes 
within view of the ' pitch * (the place where the 
show was temporarily planted), and sometimes 
not. The streets were their school, their eat- 
ing-house, and their playground. One day the 
youngest of the boys slipped off the kerbstone, 
and was ground out of existence (such an exist- 
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ence as it was) by a brewer's dray. The mother, 
I am bound to say, cried a little when the news 
was brought to her, although she must have 
felt that it was a 'relief — one mouth less to 
feed, one body less to clothe, if even in a 
fashion not much removed from the Garden 
of Eden ; but the father did not go beyond his 
usual remark, 'Well, Vm blowed T To do 
this stolid family justice, the drayman who ran 
over the wretched boy and the policeman who 
took * the case ' were equally stolid, as if such 
accidents were everyday occurrences. An 
old woman at an apple-stall, who knew the 
child, showed a little more feeling. She was 
a childless widow, and had had only an abstract 
love of children. At the inquest — held, as 
usual, at a public-house, in the fumes of stale 
rum and tobacco-smoke — the drayman, though 
innocent of anything beyond heavy, sleepy 
driving, showed his remorse in a characteristic 
way by comforting the bereaved father with 
unlimited beer. The show on that day had a 
full holiday of idleness. 

There was one member of the company who 
stood between me and my stolid master. I 
called him the missing link. This was the dog 
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Toby, an old, artful, grizzled terrier, who had 
been before the public all his life. He had a 
silent contempt for us puppets, and a strong, 
selfish affection for his master. He was my 
master s most intimate and trusted companion. 
When he was not playing in the show he was 
at the heels of my master in the tavern or the 
skittle-ground, and in one of the latter places 
he had been lamed by getting in the way of a 
rolling ball. Until he was well he was better 
cared for than a human being, to say nothing 
of a despised puppet. He had a certain 
amount of education, but this had not destroyed 
his animal propensities. He had devoured a 
canful of tarts while the tossing pieman was 
playing at skittles; but before any trouble 
arose my master spent his day's earnings, and 
more, to pay for this glutton's meal. My master's 
family fared badly that day ; but nothing was 
said, as everyone knew the showman's dog 
always stood before the showman's children. 
My master treated him as a sort of partner, 
like one who helped to earn the money. Per- 
haps my master was right, as his children 
earned nothing, and never showed any regard 
for their father. The boy who was not run 
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over, and was rather clever at street tumbling, 
went away with a troupe of acrobats without 
saying good-bye, and was never heard of again, 
except once, when he sent a friend to borrow 
a few shillings. 

I saw nothing in my surroundings to make 
me regret my dormant state. I was called 
nicknames, of course. Inert Matter was one 
of these, but it made no impression on my box- 
wood, nerveless system. I knew, in my case, 
that vis inertia was a term of reproach ; but it 
never made me ashamed of this quality of 
matter, or the tricks it played the bewildered 
workman. I have seen my master bend a 
dozen nails before he could repair a portion of 
the * theatre ' which had gone wrong, and if I 
had accepted vitality I should have laughed 
myself into apoplexy. I knew I could not 
enjoy laughter without tears, and I gloried in 
my stony-hearted apathy. Once or twice I 
was moved by some spirit in league with 
human weakness, which I had a severe struggle 
to control. The alarm I felt showed me that 
there was a tender point somewhere in my 
armour. It was my first warning, but a warn- 
ing of what ? 
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One day, while my master was giving a very 
successful performance at his * pitch ' in Regent 
Street, and I was in the middle of my cele- 
brated struggle with Punch, who was gloating 
over his victims like a hero of Greek tragedy, 
and doing all he could to corrupt the minds of 
an audiencfe properly brought up by the School 
Board, and regulated by the London County 
Council, two men in the crowd attracted my 
attention, because they were evidently interested 
in me. 

* Sam,' said one, ' look there !' 

* Look where ?' growled the other. 

*At that cove in the show. I never seed 
anythink like it.' 

'Anythink like wot.^' 

'That wooden actor. Ain't he like that 
Bill Somebody we saw the other night as Bill 
Something in the play ?' 

* Bill Somebody !' replied the growler, with 
evident contempt ; ' you means Bill Simmons 
in Bill Sikes. Yes ; now I looks agen, there 
is a likeness.' 

I am not about to write a confession, but 
those more or less illiterate remarks — the voice 
of the unsophisticated people, the unregenerate 
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playgoers, the modern groundlings — ^stirred in 
me a dangerous something, not exactly a feel- 
ing, but something perilously near it — the first 
promptings of theatrical vanity. I had been 
called an actor, qualified, it is true, by the un- 
complimentary term of * wooden,' but still an 
actor. I had been compared to a live per- 
former — in face only, of course; but, still, I 
had been mentioned in the same breath. The 
breath may have been flavoured with onions, 
beer, and tobacco ; but I had been singled out 
from my companions and mentioned I The 
gulf between me and them was sensibly 
widened, and this gulf now divided me from 
my only companion, the policeman. 

I struggled with this suspicious and hateful 
dawning of vitality. I hardly knew what it 
might forebode, and I had the worst of all fears 
— the fear of ignorance. 

My surroundings in some degree brought 
back my apathy. Time and the sordid 
brutality of life as I saw it would have cured 
my passing weakness if the inevitable and 
steady march of events had not willed other- 
wise. Our select 'pitch' in Regent Street 
brought us, to some extent, into fashionable 
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notice, and one afternoon I saw a smart man- 
servant in deep conversation with my master 
at the back of the green-baize covering. The 
conversation I know was of some importance, 
as master's wife, who always sat on a low stool 
at the back of the show, was also consulted. 
It turned out to be an invitation to give a 
private show to a young invalid living in one 
of the squares on the following afternoon. 

The next morning master had his hair cut, 
brushed, and oiled, and an *easy shave.' He 
put on a clean shirt, and borrowed a shiny, un- 
comfortable black coat from a 'pal' in the 
trade, which fitted him after the manner of a 
stiff packing-case. In the afternoon we went 
to a big house in a big square, with a large hall 
supported by columns, between which a fire 
was burning, although it was not winter-time. 
By the side of the fire was a hall-porter's large- 
hooded leather chair, almost as large as our 
movable * theatre.' Everything was as quiet 
and orderly as if it had been a church, and the 
servants, nearly all men, crept about like 
phantoms. Our 'theatre' was easily carried 
up the broad staircase into a grand room filled 
with lustres, mirrors, statues, tapestry, rich low- 
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toned furniture, and a few pictures. The 
blinds were down, and the room was h'ghted 
with wax-candles. In a small white and gold 
couch-bed, with a pale-blue coverlet, placed 
near a bright fire, was a little girl of about 
eight years. Her round, gentle eyes were like 
those of a seal when it rises from the water ; 
her thin hands, resting on the coverlet, were 
like transparent opals; her long golden hair 
floated down the pillows like rivulets on each 
side of her pale, flushed face. She had not yet 
left this world — a world to her of thoughtful 
care and affection, where her slightest wish was 
law, and where her path had always been 
strewn with roses — but she was very weak and 
very ill. We were there to please an odd 
childish fancy, as she had seen us once in the 
street from a nursery window. Our audience 
consisted chiefly of the child, who might have 
been an angel; but we were kept in counte- 
nance, if not encouraged, by her lady mother, 
a doctor^ a couple of hospital nurses, and a few 
of the servants. We went through our old 
pantomimic story, but not with our unbridled 
street spirit. My master was subdued almost 
to the pitch of depression. 
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Judy for once was let off with half the brutal 
assaults; at least two murders with violence 
were cut out ; the robberies were not quite so 
barefaced ; the policeman, as the representative 
of law and order, was treated with something 
like respect; and although I, as Nemesis, was 
made more prominent than usual, I felt no 
pleasure in my work, no joy of gratified ambi- 
tion. I even felt no jealousy when, after the 
show was over, Toby, the dog, was selected by 
the angel-child to be petted and fed with little 
sick-room luxuries. In the hall my master and 
his wife and child were regaled with cake and 
wine, and liberally paid. My master spat for 
luck upon the two bits of gold, according to his 
custom, but said outside in the street that he 
had never touched such hard-earned money. 
* Never agen,' he said, speaking to the air — 
' never agen. Nex* time they wants me they 
must put me outside and look out o' the 
winder.' He disappeared through the gaping 
door of a tavern, followed by the woman and 
the dog. I was left outside with my silent 
companions. I hated the mansion, and yet I 
was loath to leave it. It had shown me life 
from another and a softer side. It had cursed 
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me with knowledge — perhaps with feeling. 
Could I go back to apathy and peace? No. 
Could I go forward ? Where ? I knew there 
was an answer, but I dreaded to seek it. My 
master came from the tavern, scenting the 
street with gin and peppermint. Sadly I 
allowed him to throw me into my miserable 
box, a wretched, discontented, half-awakened 
puppet. 



ONLY A MONGREL 

* He liveth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and smalL' 

S. T. Coleridge. 

When I first made the acquaintance of Mongrel 
Town, as an aimless, wandering London stroller, 
I was prepared for a little misconception as to 
my object and character. I got it A thin, 
dirty, barefooted, sharp, terrier-like urchin — 
healthy in body from living in the open air, 
not being over-gorged with food, and being 
always on the move — ' spotted ' me from the 
dilapidated door of a squat house, dying of 
premature old age and 'Jerry' rheumatics. 
This boy thought proper to warn the inmates 
by shouting, ' Mother I git under the bed ! 
'Ere's the tallyman a-comin T 

This was hardly a compliment, but it might 
have been worse. I have been taken before 
now for a tax-collector. 
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Mongrel Town is not a sightly settlement. 
In the old Dickens days it would have borne 
half a yard of descriptive writing. Now people 
are in a greater hurry, and read as they run. 
They take their literature in wafers and essences, 
their newspaper leaders in paragraphs, and their 
novels in the form of intellectual ' meat extracts.' 

Mongrel Town was proud of one thing — its 
gas-works. It had the largest gasometer in 
the world. This was its cathedral, its town- 
hall, its market-place, its monument Fortu- 
nately it was never much troubled with tourists. 

Outside the gas-works stretched a waste of 
swampy land, dotted here and there with small 
strips of garden ground, devoted mostly to the 
cultivation of sooty vegetables, and adorned 
occasionally with lop-sided, narrow huts, made 
of old wood and tarred canvas, and called 
summer-houses. A few hillocks of ashes ,and 
dust-contractors' refuse relieved the Dutch flat- 
ness of the ground, and formed a half-mourning 
avenue to the river. The Thames at this point 
evidently suited itself to its company : it was 
leaden, not silvery. 

The ' residential ' portion of Mongrel Town 
struck no discordant note of beauty. It had 

3—2 
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been ingeniously constructed so as to evade as 
much as possible the provisions of the Building 
Acts. Dwarf houses ranged in monotonous 
lines on each side of * undedlcated ' or vestry- 
neglected roads formed the town. The houses 
were ill-treated by the tenants, but were fully 
inhabited. Population in Mongrel Town was 
fruitful enough to delight the Jingo, the believer 
in ' Empire,' the creator of standing armies, and 
the employer of labour. Children were pro- 
duced without thought, set on their feet with- 
out clothing, and left to themselves, the wheels 
of a coal-waggon, the charitable public, or the 
devil. The maternal instinct occasionally 
showed itself, as it does among cannibals. 
Some of the open street-door holes were 
partially boarded across to prevent crawling 
babies getting into the street, and from there 
to eternity. One pampered infant was provided 
with an egg -chest with a see -saw floor, on 
which it sat, with a grinning dummy figure 
in front of it that bowed like a mandarin. 
The more the child stamped its feet the more 
the figure grinned, and the more it grinned the 
more the child laughed. These were known as 
* the twins/ and belonged to a travelling show- 
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man and his wife — the 'vagabonds' of the 
settlement. 

The most commanding corner block was, as 
usual, a gin-shop, with a gas-lamp about the 
size of a large fire-balloon, which helped to 
light the dingy street, saved, so far, the 
pockets of the ratepayers, and was the one 
bright spot in the sombre settlement. In this 
best of all possible worlds even a gin-shop has 
its uses. 

I cultivated the acquaintance of the boy who 
had taken me for the tallyman, and, con- 
sequently, a capitalist. 

* What's your name ?' I asked. 

*Dunno,' he replied, rubbing his nose with 
the back of his grimy hand. 

* Never been christened ?' 

* Dunno.' 

* What do they call you ? 

* Lots o' things. Mostly Weasel.' 
' What do they call the dog ? 

* Scum.' 

The dog was a large, loose-limbed, lank- 
bodied, weak-eyed animal caked with mud, of 
an uncertain type, with only one idea — food. 
In searching for food — honestly and dishonesdy 
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— ^he had suffered considerably. A chopper 
had been thrown at him from a butcher's shop 
where he had been poaching, which cut off part 
of his tail, and one of his legs had been broken 
by a cart, which maimed him while he was 
burrowing for a bone in the rutted roadway, 
thinking of nothing but food — eternal food. 
The Weasel and Scum were inseparable. 
They shared the same bundle on the floor — 
miscalled a bed — and the same scanty meals. 
The Weasel had not much to give. The 
sliding -scale figures in the baker's window 
were eagerly scanned every morning by little 
domestic scouts. The Weasel was one of 
these. He could not read, and he was either 
too artful or had too much self-respect to say 
so -when he could avoid it. Pointing at the 
card displayed amongst the precious loaves, 
he said to me : 

' Who'd 'a thought it 'ad been all that 'ere ?' 

* Down again to fourpence,' I replied. 

*Yus,' he answered; and, followed by the 
limping dog, bolted off to his mother. 

Scum had no friends, or very few, in the 
settlement, because he was not sightly, had 
less than no commercial value, and no sporting 
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spirit He could not fight, kill rats, or draw 
badgers. Like the Weasel, his instincts were 
not very strong, except in the search for food, 
and his education had been sadly neglected. 
He was not invited to the Sunday dog-shows 
in the * good, dry skittle-ground ' of the Barge- 
man's Retreat, a damp and soddened pot-house 
on the banks of the leaden river. He was 
hunched from one end of the settlement to the 
other ; superior dogs were encouraged to attack 
him ; he was kicked by men with heavy boots, 
and by imitative boys with bare feet. The 
hulking crowd of ungainly hobbledehoys who 
passed half their evenings and their monotonous 
Sabbath afternoons in playing at pitch-and-toss 
under the railway-arches were always ready to 
throw a brick at him. His only friends were 
the Weasel — ^who often took his kicks — and an 
old woman who sold withered fruit and roasted 
chestnuts at a roadside stall, sitting in part of 
an old dilapidated sedan-chair that once carried 
the patched and powdered lady of quality of the 
early Georgian days between one Queen Anne 
mansion and another in the next-door village 
of Chelsea. In the cold weather Scum got 
warmth, and something more, under the old 
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woman's stall, or found refuge from a scowling 
coalheaver or gas-works labourer. Scum was 
as artful as Weasel The settlement was not 
overridden by police, and when it had internal 
squabbles it was practically left to fight them 
out without official interference; but occasion- 
ally a ^ rabies ' scare asserted itself, and all dogs 
were ordered to be muzzled. Scum could not 
read, of course, but he knew the shape and 
colour of the * notice * papers on the walls, and 
as no living soul in the settlement would have 
pawned his Sunday clothes — except Weasel, 
who had no Sunday clothes — to buy a muzzle 
for him, he distinctly withdrew from the public 
view for a few days, and no one, except Weasel, 
knew his hiding-place in the cinder-heaps. By 
this exercise of his natural abilities he escaped 
the inspector, the * Home ' at Battersea, and its 
lethal chamber for mongrels, and preserved a 
life which very few people thought worth 
preserving. 

The Weasel's domestic circle consisted of a 
mother — before alluded to — who answered to 
Ebenezer Elliott's description : 

* Bone-weary, many-childed, trouble-tried.' 

She had had many children by her first 
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husband, but the open-air system of training — 
the happy-go-lucky system — ^had not, in the 
absence of sufficient nourishment, made them 
more than figures in the Registrar-General's 
great account They dropped off one by one 
— * seemed to pine away, like/ as she graphically 
put it, leaving only the Weasel, who was tough 
and leathery. She married again — a stoker at 
the gas-works — ^which gave Weasel a not very 
sympathetic step-father. The stoker, whose 
temper was probably tried by too much furnace, 
and possibly to keep himself in health, felt it 
necessary to kick somebody or something 
several times a day. This is where Scum 
came in very useful. Kicks that would have 
gone to the Weasel went to Scum, whose 
elastic ribs were easily broken and as easily 
mended. He was always in perfect training. 

The stoker was a temperance man, and a 
breeder of game-cocks. In spite of Acts of 
Parliament, he fought his birds occasionally 
with spurs like packing-needles. This made 
him respected in the settlement. He was 
distinctly human. He was * werry partial,' as 
he expressed it, to baked sheep's head ; and he 
played a little on the accordion. 
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Weasel's mother and the stoker had one 
baby, a girl, who came, as the settlement said, 
to put Weasels * nose out of joint.' This child 
was almost as much pampered as the showman's 
baby. If the stoker more or less ruled the 
settlement, the baby ruled the stoker; con- 
sequently the baby was in reality Queen of 
Mongrel Town. The father played the ac- 
cordion to it after stoking hours ; and on its 
birthday a wandering Punch and Judy show 
that had called on its rounds to pay a friendly 
visit to the showman's family was retained to 
give a special performance for the stoker and 
his child, in which the Weasel, as a great 
favour, was allowed to participate. Scum was 
out of this entertainment, and on the prowl, 
as he always avoided the stoker as much as 
possible. 

The summer came, according to the calendar, 
on the river, and the favt)urite amusements of 
the youth of Mongrel Town began. One of 
them was to stand on the sullen-looking bridge 
that crossed from bank to bank, and spit or 
drop stones on the passing craft. It was worth 
no one's while to land and pursue the imps, for 
they ran like race-horses, and could give the 
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slimmest policeman (in regulation boots) a mile, 
and beat him. 

During this particular summer, owing to a 
great building strike, there was less smoke on 
the river and more sun. The same cause 
allowed a few barge-loads of planks, moored 
off a timber - wharf, to lie floating idly in a 
little side harbour, and these were seized upon 
by the imps of Mongrel Town for rafts on 
which they played the favourite game of 
Robinson Crusoe. Legs that had been the 
colour of Ashantee envoys began to look a 
beefy red, and hands that were ignorant of 
soap became suddenly well acquainted with 
water. Weasel was an active leader of the 
sports, first as Man Friday, and then, after he 
got washed, as Robinson Crusoe. These were 
only names to some of the imps, but, for all 
that, were familiar names. Many thought they 
were directors of the great gas-works. 

Where Weasel was, Scum was not far distant, 
and to the amazement of all he showed the best 
qualities of a first-rate water-dog. Perhaps in 
the long-forgotten past the kicked and despised 
mongrel may have had some great water-spaniel 
as an ancestor, or he may have only been a 
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mongrel in disguise. His character rose in the 
settlement ; the stoker had not kicked him for 
three whole days, including a Sunday. It was 
destined to rise still more. The popularity of 
the Crusoe rafts soon increased, and babies in 
arms — if the arms of grubby child-nursemaids 
could be called arms — were brought down, first 
as spectators and then admitted as passengers. 

One day — one miserable day — the planks of 
a raft separated, and the children on it were 
thrown in the water. Some of the most active 
struggled out, some got astride blocks of wood, 
and some — a few— did their best in the panic to 
save others. Amongst those who went under 
were a baby and its child-nurse. Scum dived 
in and came up with the baby in his big, gaunt 
jaws, and brought it safely to land. It was the 
stoker's baby, and he was there, pale and 
agonized, never expecting to see it again alive. 
Scum, for the first time in his life, took no 
notice of the stoker, but dived in again under 
the tangle of planks after the infant nurse. 
The floating timber over their heads was too 
much for them. It was Scum's last exit. 

At the end of the week the death-roll included 
one girl, two boys, and a dog — ^a mongrel. One 
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of the boys was little Weasel. They separated 
the three * Christians ' from the brute beast that 
perisheth ; but Scum had his triumph. He was 
buried in a bit of ground adjoining the Baptist 
chapel, which soon became consecrated. Most 
of the Mongrel Town children were mourners, 
and strewed his grave with flowers. These 
flowers looked sooty to the eye, but meant 
more than the big conservatory at Kew 
Gardens. Mongrel Town, instead of remain- 
ing a term of reproach, became to some extent 
a term of honour. If the dwellers in the 
Wilderness never quite realized the wish of 
the poet, 

* Never to let their pleasures or their pains 
Bring sorrow to the meanest thing that breathes,' 

they did their best; and none of us can do 
more. 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE TAVERN 

The changes that have come over the licensed 
victualling trade during the last sixty years are 
so widespread and so remarkable that they fully 
merit the honour of being dignified with the 
scientific name of * evolution.' In theory, of 
course, a licensed victualler, as the words 
imply, was always supposed to sell victuals, 
or food, as well as drink, and to have attached 
to his premises at least one room, with a fire- 
place and a window, as well as a door, in which 
the customer could sit down and eat his bit of 
bread and cheese, or his penny saveloy (some- 
times called a * polony '), and his panem (pure 
Latin), while the * rum cull ' (slang) of the casa 
(pure Italian) served him with his 'modest 
quencher.' The food was nearly always 
brought in by the customer, and rarely pro- 
vided by the publican. 
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The counter of an ordinary public-house sixty 
years ago was laid out purely for drink business, 
and the * bar-parlour/ or a small enclosure with 
seats, was reserved for comfortable smoking. 
A travelling conjurer sometimes looked in, with 
a pack of cards, a trick box or two, and a doll 
and bag (for the doll trick) in his capacious 
pockets. By the kind permission of the land- 
lord he gave a little exhibition of his skill, 
taking his payment by a small collection. In 
those days he was called the 'hanky-panky 
man,' the high-sounding term of * prestidigita- 
tear ' not having then been imported. 

The first glimpse of food seen on a public- 
house bar counter took the form of biscuits 
— one a tough production, called a * captain's ' 
biscuit; the other, not quite so tough, called 
an 'Abernethy' biscuit (I presume after the 
celebrated, but rather grumpy, doctor). It 
may have been invented by the man who told 
his over-fed patients to 'live on sixpence a day, 
and earn it' 

These biscuits not being suited to delicate or 
imperfect teeth, and not easily softened in liquor, 
were soon supplemented with something softer 
— sponge-cakes, the shape of a club on a pack 
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of cards, and an oval piece of pastry called a 
Banbury tart. These delicacies were placed 
upon the counter and covered with a glass 
cover to keep them from the dust, as they 
often remained many days * in stock ' without 
being touched or eaten. In some houses that 
were managed on broad and liberal principles 
the visits of a now extinct wandering tradesman, 
the tossing pieman, were tolerated, if not en- 
couraged. This class of pieman (immortalized 
by Dickens as a professor of ' seasoning ') had 
little pies or tarts containing bits of mutton or 
eelS) which he would sell for a penny apiece, or 
toss you for twopence or nothing. 

Another advance-step in the introduction of 
food was made about this time (in the forties) 
by the * beer-shops,' which had just been 
established. They came in with so-called 
' fourpenny ale/ the principal brewer of which 
was Mann, of the Mile End Road. These 
rivals to the fully-licensed houses spread with 
considerable rapidity, the license being more 
easily obtained, the licensee, as a guarantee 
for the good conduct of the house, being com- 
pelled to live upon the premises. Country 
brewers (the 'lager beer' brewers of that 
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period) competed with Mann for the supply 
of 'fourpenny/ and it was left for the Alton 
Ale Brewery to introduce the sandwich into 
the beer trade, and to post up the announce- 
ment in the many places then under their 
control : ^ A glass of ale and a sandwich for 
fourpence.* This new development of business 
must have been very successful, for it provoked 
the attacks of the satirist. A beer-shop in the 
City Road, within sight of the Angel at Islington 
(which, as a matter of fact, is in Clerkenwell), 
put up the following elaborate parody of the 
Alton ale announcement : 

• Siste Viator ! 

SdeDtias Potusque Combinatio ! 

A Glass of Ale and an Electric Shock for Fourpence. 

Intra Bibe Suscipe Solve.' 

The ^ glass of ale and a sandwich for four- 
pence ' did not tempt the fully licensed houses 
to act as mere copyists, and they followed suit 
with a very substantial production that would 
stand a good deal of rough usage on any 
counter without showing much damage. This 
was called a * Melton Mowbray Pork Pie,' and 
it inspired many so-called comic writers — ^the 
early Punch contributors, followers of Albert 

4 
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Smith, and others — to produce many jokes, 
bad, good, and indifferent. 

By degrees the more or less solitary pork-pie 
gave place to the ' luncheon counter/ with long 
strips of table-cloth, condiments, pickles, cold 
meat, bread, knives, forks, plates, and even 
toothpicks. In a short time the luncheon- 
counter was replaced by a 'grill-room,' and 
chops, steaks, kidneys, sausages, and the luxury 
of hot vegetables made their appearance. The 
next development was the advent of the hot 
joint from twelve to three ; then special days 
were set apart for steak-puddings or tripe and 
onions. By degrees fish crept in, followed by 
soup, and even pastry, until at last the public- 
house confessed, with a blush, that it had at 
last consented to be married to a restaurant. 

The public-houses of the United Kingdom 
are now great food caterers, turning over twenty 
millions sterling a year, a fact that was most 
unaccountably kept from the Royal Liquor 
Licensing Commission. 



THE POT-BOY 

The name of * pot-boy ' still lingers about the 
tavern, but it is little more than a name, a 
memory of the past, a more or less antiquarian 
bit of ancient social history. The pot-boy was 
associated with pewter, and pewter was associ- 
ated with the pot-boy — in many cases good old 
pewter that is now eagerly sought for by 
collectors, that often fetches as high a price as 
old Sheffield plate, if it scarcely reaches the 
record of Old Whitbread's celebrated 'service.' 
The pot-boy loved his pewter ; he passed many 
hours each day in its company ; he polished it 
with care and affection, was proud of its silver 
brightness, and taxed his ingenuity to discover 
any new cleansing material. His three measures 
were the pint, the half-pint, and the quart pot 
— measures devoted to * glorious beer ' ; the 
quartern, the half- quartern and the gill he 

4—2 
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tolerated without admiration. As an artistic 
cleaner he gave them a good appearance, but 
that was all. 

The pot-boy lived in his shirt-sleeves, except 
on the days when he had a holiday, and visited 
some other favourite public-house in the suburbs 
— then the country — having the attractions of a 
quoit-ground and a 'good dry skittle-ground.' 
On these occasions his glossy-black coat and 
trousers were made of shiny West of England 
broadcloth, somewhat expensive in the days 
before Doudney sent out the first street * sand- 
wich - men ' with the stirring legend, * Reform 
Your Tailors' Bills,' and he even endured the 
misery of a * 'igh tall 'at ' — a silk or beaver hat 
— for the sake of appearances. He was no 
longer a pot-boy, a free being in shirt-sleeves, 
but the germ of the future publican. The 
skittle or the quoit-ground put him at his ease, 
as he took off his coat and waistcoat and bird's- 
eye fogle for the game, though he suffered 
sometimes by having his blucher boots made 
more for elegance than comfort 

The pot-boy in his working hours was never 
so much in his glory as when going * his rounds.* 
His apron was as clean as that of a French 
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waiter in a first -class Parisian restaurant, his 
hair was nicely oiled, his plush waistcoat 
(double-breasted) was built for effect, his cap 
was a little jaunty, his kicksies had an ' artful 
fakement' down the bottom, his shirt was of 
the latest coloured pattern, and, if times were 
good, was adorned in the front with a brooch 
as big as a mussel ; his two nests of portable 
shelves, like rabbit-hutches, surmounted by long 
bar handles, which he carried on each side, like 
a milkmaid carries her pails, but without the 
suspending yoke, were as bright as paint could 
make them. Inside these boxes were ranged 
the bright pewter quarts of foaming beer. At 
mid-day, especially, he was waited and watched 
for by the female servants in the * terrace ' or 
the 'crescent' — two names that have been 
almost lost in the modern 'mansions' and 
'gardens' — and the coquettish way in which 
he poured the liquor from the pewter jug to 
the earthenware mug was as pretty as a picture. 
He is a thing of the past, swept away by altered 
manners and the efforts at improvement, but his 
memory — a pleasant memory — is not yet lost in 
the mists of antiquity. 



THE 'GOOD DRY SKITTLE- 
GROUND' 

A FEW taverns in the centre of London, and 
nearly every roadside house in the not very 
distant suburbs, were not considered complete 
in the thirties without an outbuilding entitled 
to the description at the head of this short 
chapter. The ' ground ' was sometimes called 
* dry ' without altogether meriting that part of 
the title. It generally had a skylight roof, 
which, unless carefully watched, was apt to 
leak, and the 'ground* underneath in wet 
weather was more or less damp. When care- 
fully watched, the alley was dry, and the 
players comfortable and happy. Underground 
alleys in the centre of London, such as the 
one which existed in Little James Street, 
Covent Garden, and the other which was 
constructed under Bertolini's Italian Caf6, in 
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St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, were 
never troubled with rain-water ; but the Barge- 
man's Paradise, at the Fox -under -the- Hill, 
where the Thames Embankment and the Cecil 
and Savoy Hotels now stand, was often subject 
not only to • heavy wet ' in the shape of water 
as well as beer, but to troublesome tidal 
influences. 

Skittles, as a game, stretches back to the 
Middle Ages, where I don't propose to follow 
it By skittles I mean * ninepins,' set up in a 
diamond-shaped form on a solid wooden frame 
with iron plates to mark the position of the 
pins. This game was occasionally varied by 
' four-corners,* or * Dutch pins ' (the game came 
from the Low Countries, and is immortalized in 
Rip Van Winkle), the pins in this case being 
more than double the size of the slim ninepins. 
The science of the game was a perpetual series 
of * cannons.' The balls used were flat cheese- 
shaped balls, adapted to playing screw strokes 
' over the thumb,* or throwing 'a broad skiver.' 
Some players liked a light ball, and some a 
heavy one. Some threw a sharp, incisive 
stroke, called, for some reason, a ' single ball ' ; 
others (the least skilful players) threw what was 
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called a * double ball ' — a ball that was made to 
revolve on its broad side as it left the hand of 
the player. If the pins were ' floored * (a classic 
expression used by Byron in * Don Juan '), it 
was more by brute force than science. Science 
was always justified, as the board was often left 
with many straggling 'doubles/ and heaps of 
useless ' dead wood * to be jeered at 

When skittles was the favourite game of a 
simple-minded generation, the landlord in busi- 
ness generally wore a white or whitey-brown 
apron, like his pot-boy. Billiards then were 
scarcely known outside the few leading clubs, 
though a bastard billiards, called very properly 
* bagatelle,* was replacing ' shove-halfpenny * in 
the tap -room. ' Shove -halfpenny,' for some 
mysterious reason known only to the Legisla- 
ture, was declared illegal. I have played the 
game at Oberammergau, in Bavaria, in the 
lager beer intervals of the * Passion Play/ with 
some of the representatives of Biblical char- 
acters. If I played it at Bethnal Green I 
should be taken into custody. 

The 'good dry skittle-ground,' when kept 
select, which it generally was, was as favourite 
a ' lounge * of the middle-class neighbours and 
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tradesmen as the tavern parlour. The music- 
hall, as we know it now, had not been invented, 
though 'harmonic meetings* were occasionally 
held in the ' long-room ' upstairs, if the tavern 
had a long-room, which on other occasions was 
devoted to the purposes of a Masonic lodge or 
a meeting - place for the Ancient Order of 
Buffaloes. The age was the age of long pipes 
(' churchwardens ') and pewter pots ; rum and 
water hot, with a little lemon and sugar, had 
not gone out of fashion ; * porter ' was drunk 
with enjoyment out of the cool metal mug ; 
* soda-water' was a legend. Cigars were known, 
certainly, but cigarettes had never been heard 
of, and the luxurious smoked a meerschaum 
pipe, which also came from Holland, and was 
afterwards called a * mynheer ' (alluding to Van 
Dunck), which its owner tried his best to 
colour. More than this, the American bowling 
alley had not been imported by Kilpach, of 
Covent Garden. The pot-boy, in his hour of 
ease, was allowed in the skittle-ground as the 
favourite attendant, where he earned a few tips 
as the * setter up ' of pins. This setting up 
was an art. One pot-boy would arrange the 
whole nine on their legs while another pot- 
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boy was fumbling with a front double. The 
arcadian and happy simplicity of the skittle- 
ground was occasionally disturbed by the 
entrance of professional ' skittle sharps/ who 
concealed their skill, and made a living by 
betting on it. They were generally known, 
like the tramping conjurers of the period, and 
when * spotted,' or failing to find gullible ' mugs/ 
they often gave an example of their art for the 
gratification of the company. A pin set up in 
the centre of the diamond four was knocked 
out, leaving the four corner pins standing. A 
penny put on the top of this centre pin was 
knocked off without disturbing the five, or a 
pin mounted on the centre pin was knocked 
clean away with the same result in the same 
manner. As players, when not known, the 
'sharps' behaved themselves, and 'made one 
of four ' in the most agreeable manner. Some 
grounds encouraged them, and some not, but 
classed them with the pig's-trotter seller and 
the tossing pieman. 



THE RAT AND COCKROACH 

There is one triumphant absurdity of our 
licensing system which I am never tired of 
contemplating — the rebuilding of the pot-house. 
I hold, we will say, that great and blessed 
privilege, a full wine, spirit^ and beer license — 
a seven days' license — an on and off license. 
This license is enshrined in an old tumble- 
down drinking temple, called the Rat and 
Cockroach, a favourite house with antiquaries, 
because when one of Pickford's vans rumbles 
past the Rat and Cockroach shakes like a 
calf 's-foot jelly, and lives on the reputation of 
having been a favourite tap-house of Jack 
Sheppard. 

The Rat and Cockroach, in spite of its 
historical reputation, is, however, condemned as 
a dangerous structure by the district surveyor, 
and no appeal to the Society for the Preserva- 
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tion of Fossil Buildings can save it. While 
they are weeping over the necessity of losing 
such a valuable specimen of medieval architec- 
ture (there are plenty more left in Holywell 
Street and Wych Street), the roof falls in and 
destroys an antediluvian garret (antediluvian, 
because it existed before the house was 
licensed) on the second floor. The brewer and 
the distiller, the soda-water merchant and the 
biscuit merchant, to say nothing of the pork- 
pie factor, are consulted, and it is decided 
to rebuild the pot-house with all the latest 
improvements — pot-bellied windows, with small 
panes of glass that no one can see out of, 
polished mahogany narrow passages, lamps 
about the size of passenger balloons, and 
ceramic tiled walls representing Sir John 
Falstaff in a beastly state of intoxication. The 
first step taken is to demolish the old building. 
This, according to an old superstition of the 
licensing laws, must be done without removing 
the owners and managers, the tubs, the taps, 
and all the paraphernalia of the bar, to avoid 
vitiating or losing the sacred license. The bar 
and bar-parlour are encompassed with timber ; 
cross-beams, supported by perpendicular and 
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oblique beams, are cleverly inserted across the 
ceiling ; a match-box casing is put round this 
kernel of the pot-house ; and the Rat and 
Cockroach, for the time being — that time being 
six months, at least — might be appropriately 
re-christened the Brickbat and Packing Case. 

For several weeks, until the work of demoli- 
tion has ceased, the business is carried on 
under superhuman difficulties, but supported by 
a devoted band of customers, who seem to take 
a delight in drinking beer that is thickened with 
brickdust, in dodging bricklayers' labourers 
and defeating obtrusive scaffold - poles. The 
pot-boy sleeps under the counter all this time, 
not to break the continuity of possession, and 
though fairly temperate and not addicted to 
perforating casks, he rises every morning like 
a giant refreshed with wine. Cement is made 
acquainted with brandy, and brandy with 
cement; the brown stout becomes browner 
every day, and appears, owing to some un- 
known element in the liquor, to become more 
substantial and nourishing — quite as much a 
solid as a fluid ; a builder is saved from sudden 
death by being too drunk to know his dangerous 
position on the scaffold (this is not an argu- 
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ment in favour of drinking) ; an iron girder, also 
drunk, smashes about five pounds' worth of 
glass, which increases instead of diminishing 
the price of the contract ; for twenty-four hours 
the whole establishment is kept in suspense, 
while it is a question whether the next house, 
said not to have been properly shored up, will 
fall and crush us, with about sixty ' residential 
chambers.' 

The pot-boy strikes and leaves because he 
cannot get compensation for a black eye, being 
unable to fix responsibility on any solvent 
person. Another pot-boy comes, who declines 
to sleep under the counter, is very partial to 
rum, and robs the till, and the only comfort is 
the summer's afternoon and the drive in the one- 
horse 'shay,' with the showy trotting horse. 
Hendon in those days is something more than 
Hendon. The Welsh 'Arp (from arpa^ Italian) 
is the Arpa Angelica — ^a foretaste of Paradise. 



THE ILLEGAL PERIWINKLE 

A FABLE FOR THE LICENSING COMMISSION 

Once upon a time there were three periwinkles 
bom and brought up together, but doomed, like 
many more important atoms of creation, to go 
into the world to fulfil their destiny. They 
parted, never to see each other again, and went 
in different directions. One found its way to a 
street stall, where, although it lived in the open 
air like a vagabond, it was a decent member of 
society, observing and respecting the law, occupy- 
ing a perfectly legal position, and being sold 
long after midnight (with the accompanying 
pin) to a night cabman, and eaten by the light 
of a tow and oil lamp without producing any 
mollycoddling prosecution. 

Another found its way to a late fishmonger's, 
where everything was sold to be taken or sent 
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away, where no pincushion was ever kept, and 
nothing, not even an oyster, was * consumed on 
the premises/ It was carried long after mid- 
night into an appreciative but late-hour family 
of printers, and was eaten in the usual way in 
a sky-parlour, and died respected. 

The third periwinkle fell into more evil ways. 
It got into a * refreshment house,* or coffee-shop, 
bound to hold an excise license, and close at ten 
o'clock at night, after which hour no self-respect- 
ing periwinkle (in a coffee-shop) ought ever to 
be seen by mortal eyes. One riotous night it 
was bought and eaten by a reckless roysterer 
('on the premises ') at ten minutes past ten, as 
proved by the parish church clock, duly checked 
by Greenwich time, and its master was prose- 
cuted by an ever-watchful police, who look after 
illegal periwinkles, burglars and murderers. 



THE PIONEERS OF EARL'S COURT 

In no world does the principle of evolution 
reign more forcibly than in the world of amuse- 
ment. To-day, thanks to energy, enterprise, 
taste, capital, an enormous London population, 
an ever-increasing floating population, and the 
universal shilling, we have the stupendous 
concrete exhibition known as Earl's Court. 
What was its origin? Who was its father? 
The London tea-garden. 

Its aristocratic progenitors — Marylebone 
Gardens, Ranelagh, and Vauxhall, with the 
exception of the last place in its later and 
perhaps degenerate days— did not appeal to 
the 'swinish multitude.' They were choice 
resorts of the fashionable world, modelled, to 
a certain extent, on the pump-rooms of 
Tunbridge Wells and Bath ; and their history 
is embalmed, if not written, in the letters and 

5 
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memoirs of the last century. Richardson, 
Smollett, and Fielding touch upon them ; and 
the dramatists, as usual, follow the novelists. 
These choice resorts lived in an atmosphere of 
fine clothes, lace, scent, little affectations and 
deportment, before the distinction between the 
classes and the masses was swept away by the 
deluge of sans-culottism. The universal shilling 
was only then just peeping above the horizon. 

Small as London was then, these places had 
their little suburban imitators, the imitators 
existing when the originals had gone out of 
fashion and into bricks-and-mortar. Maryle- 
bone Gardens (part of Devonshire Place) were 
the first to go, in 1778; Ranelagh (part of 
Grosvenor Road, Pimlico) followed about 1802, 
though remnants of its lath-and-plaster glories 
lingered about the neighbourhood for forty years 
afterwards ; and Vauxhall, adapting itself after 
a fashion to the new spirit of the age and the 
universal shilling, was not strangled by the 
speculative and all-devouring builder until the 
middle of the fifties, when Lord Cremorne's 
well -wooded and park -like estate at Chelsea 
had been turned into a successful pleasure- 
garden. 
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The most prominent imitations of the Rane- 
lagh type were Bagnigge Wells, on the banks 
of the Fleet Ditch at Clerkenwell, on the north 
side of London, and Beulah Spa, at Norwood, 
on the south side. Both these places possessed 
springs and waters with alleged medicinal 
properties, which received some little aid from 
fresh air, and a good deal more from imagina- 
tion. Long after Sadler's Wells had been 
turned from a ' well-house ' into a local theatre, 
the northern copy, on a small scale, of Vauxhall, 
at Pentonville, known as White Conduit House, 
was a popular place of amusement, combining 
theatre, concert-room, and ball-room, in a small 
garden, with scenic temples and cheap classical 
statues, which became the prey of the watchful 
builder in 1849. On the eastern side of the 
mountain, lower down in the City Road, stood 
the Eagle Tavern and Pleasure Gardens, which, 
as described by Dickens in his 'Sketches by 
Boz ' in the thirties, was a second or third-rate 
Vauxhall, suited to the moderate wants of the 
neighbourhood. The Eagle has a history which 
would fill a volume, and it exists to-day as a 
Salvation Army dep6t, bricked in by small 
houses. 

5—2 
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Above this place, northwards, in Shepherdess 
Walk, on the road to Islington, was the Albert 
Saloon, a winter and summer theatre, standing 
in a garden that might have been copied from 
the open-air theatre in Prague, or some of the 
summer playhouses in Italy. The stage had 
two prosceniums, built at right angles to each 
other, one looking into the gardens, for fine 
weather, and the other looking into the saloon, 
for wet or cold weather. The gardens, of course, 
have been built upon, and the saloon is turned 
into a storehouse for the Britannia Theatre at 
Hoxton. 

Across the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields, 
through Lower Islington, following the winding 
line of the New River, you came to Canonbury 
Tavern, a place that occasionally indulged in 
garden f6tes and fireworks. Further on came 
Highbury Barn, a place for public dinners, 
dances, bean-feasts, and occasional entertain- 
ments. In its later days, before it was bought 
up and built upon, it became a theatre, music- 
hall, and garden — run as a kind of northern 
Cremorne, and not much beloved by its highly- 
respectable surroundings. 

Following the curves of the New River, past 
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the Sluice House, you came to Hornsey Wood 
House, now the centre of Finsbury Park, a 
place more devoted to the sport of pigeon- 
shooting than to musical attractions. Turning 
eastward, at a corner of the Green Lanes — the 
favourite hunting-ground of those Cockney 
sportsmen, the creatures of Seymour the 
artist's imaginative sketches, which Mr. Edward 
Chapman's 'Young Man* (Charles Dickens) was 
employed to 'write up to' — you came to the 
Manor House, a favourite tavern term in those 
days, where, before Bank Holidays were in- 
vented, Easter and Whit Monday, at least, 
were always celebrated with music, fireworks, 
rope-dancers, and street -acrobats. Further 
eastward, you came to the Red Cow, 'at 
Dalston, a tea-garden and recognised place 
of entertainment, ' licensed pursuant to Act of 
Parliament of the Twenty-fifth of King George 
the Second.' Near here was a pleasure-garden, 
at Hackney Wick, close to what the multitude 
still call the Cat and Mutton Fields, which 
were only secured to the public after repeated 
and determined battles with squatters. At 
Mare Street, Hackney, was another Manor- 
House in a garden, which now exists as a 
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bricked-in concert-hall. At the extreme east- 
end of London were the Globe Gardens at 
Mile End, and the Garden Theatre, afterwards 
known as Lusby's, and now the site of the 
Grand Paragon Theatre. 

On the Surrey side there was a Rosemary 
Branch, at Peckham, which copied the tea- 
garden glories of another Rosemary Branch, 
near the white-lead works at Hoxton, where a 
somewhat stagnant lake was held to be an 
attraction, like a similar lake at the Canonbury 
Tavern. The great feature, however, of the 
Surrey side was, for many years, the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, at Walworth, where, in 
addition to a moderate display of animals, was 
a lake with a pasteboard presentment of the 
Castle of St. Angelo, at Rome, a promenade 
concert of some pretension, and a nightly dis- 
play of fireworks, ornamental and explosive. 
Jullien, in the height of his well - deserved 
popularity, gave some gigantic concerts here, 
and the place was eventually taken by the late 
Frederick Strange, who developed it at the cost 
of a large fortune. The big concert -hall he 
erected still remains, but the gardens are bricks 
and mortar. 
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Apart from numerous tea-gardens situated 
in various parts of outlying London, having 
music and dancing licenses, and taverns^ 
like the Monster at Pimlico and the York- 
shire Stingo in the New Road, Marylebone, 
which kept up, to the best of their knowledge 
and ability, what we may call the Vauxhall 
traditions, the multitude had three or four 
tolerated, if not licensed, annual orgies in 
the shape of metropolitan fairs, and one out- 
side these limits, but within easy distance, at 
Greenwich. Bartholomew Fair at Smithfield 
has had several historians, and Greenwich Fair 
has not been neglected for want of descriptive 
writers ; but Camberwell and Stepney have not 
been quite so fortunate. They were all much 
alike in their general features, Bartholomew 
Fair being the worst, because of its mixture 
with a rampant cattle-market. Those who re- 
member these festivals of noise, dirt, drunken- 
ness, and vulgarity, pitched, as at Camberwell, 
in the centre of a quiet, decorous, residential 
district, are right in believing that education 
and public decency have shown no greater 
advance than in the selection and conduct of 
public amusements. Much of this is un- 
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doubtedly traceable to the great Exhibition 
of 185 1, and what it left in its train. It led 
up to the foundation of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, one of those institutions, peculiar to 
England, which benefit everybody but their 
own shareholders. It was probably started 
with a too lavish outlay of capital, and a too 
great belief in the attractive power of museums 
and object-lessons. Much of the money sunk 
in the form of practical education — in bringing 
facsimile reproductions of the great monuments 
and features of the world almost to the Cockney 
doorstep — is lost for ever ; but no one can say 
that during the last forty years or more it may 
not have produced effects that almost justify the 
outlay. Observant cynics in 1853 foretold the 
advent of Brock and Blondin and the pre- 
dominance of the refreshment contractor; but 
it was safe and common-sense prophecy. Bread 
and games have always been a necessity with 
the multitude. Human nature is the same in 
all ages and all countries. That alone is 
stationary. The world moves onward. What 
is looked upon as impossible or impracticable 
to-day is accepted as a matter of course to- 
morrow. It may not be long before the South 
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Kensington Museum — admirable in every re- 
spect — adds music to its many attractions. It 
may not be long before a caS6 and a music- 
garden are conceded in Hyde Park, and 
London is brought up to the level of 
Vienna. 



MY IDEAL FLAT 

In the beginning, or very near the beginning, 
an Englishman's house was his castle. He 
lived within sturdy stone walls; his street- 
door was a drawbridge; his latchkey was a 
bugle - horn ; his protection was a ditch^ 
politely called a moat^ but in reality a sewer ; 
his notice to quit was a siege. If he was 
strong enough, he defied the writ of ejectment; 
if not, he had a fight for his money, and 
succumbed to battle-axes, stones, catapults, 
and bows and arrows. 

In the fulness of time population increased, 
oozed out of the castle, and struck root, after a 
fashion, in the plains. Caves and camps came 
first; huts followed; and these by slow yet 
certain evolution became gabled houses. The 
city was created, surrounded by walls. These 
walls were fortified. The ditch of the castle 
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was imitated on a larger scale. The streets 
inside the city were necessarily narrow, and the 
houses as close together as they are in Seville. 
You could shake hands with your opposite 
neighbour across the footway. In Seville the 
street plan was governed by an aggressive sun ; 
in the medieval city it was governed by the 
law of self-preservation. Our ancestors were 
not fools. They were as fond of light, air, and 
broad thoroughfares as their descendants, but 
they lived in the 'good old times,' and these 
commonplace luxuries were denied them. 
There was no gas, and the drawbridges were 
closed at dusk. Once within the walls, they 
drank their mead and sack, and enjoyed 
themselves. If they went to bed early, it 
was because they rose early, not because 
the Witenagemote willed it. Now, many 
centuries later, our tavern — the gin-shop in the 
Seven Dials, and the restaurant in Piccadilly — 
closes at half-past twelve, and we are (theoreti- 
cally) sent to bed by Act of Parliament. 

In the fulness of time the open town sprang 
from the loins of the fortified city. God made 
the country and man made the town. (See 
copy-book maxims.) The devil seized them 
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both. In the country, close to the town, he 
built semi-detached villas; in the town he 
invented the street. Yes, the street; the 
London street! The best graphic description 
of it is Yvette Guilbert's — * a box of dominoes 
set on end.' Prose fails me to describe it. I 
must drop into poetry, with the kind per- 
mission of John Keats: 

' A thing of honror is a curse for ever ; 
Its ugliness increases ; it will never 
Light up our dull existence, but will keep 
A heavy nightmare for us while we sleep.' 

People exist in streets, as they do in diving- 
bells and condemned cells. It is not life. 

As towns increased in size the market-place 
disappeared, and the shopkeeper was invented. 
From that moment the castle theory of the 
house became dead — as dead as a door-nail or 
a red-herring. The shopkeeper, in time, 
chiefly owing to his folly and short-sighted 
rapacity, encouraged the growth of a destruc- 
tive monster called the * Stores,' as the street 
encouraged the growth of another destructive 
monster called the 'residential mansion." 
These four powers are still fighting against 
each other, and at the moment it is as difficult 
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to say which is the St. George and which is 
the Dragon as it is to say which side will 
ultimately be entitled to crow as victor. 

The residential mansion began in the 
humble form of a so-called * model ' lodging- 
house. It was * tried on the dog' first, and, 
of course, at the East End of London — the 
favourite dissecting theatre for experiments. It 
had many faults. It pulled down slum pro- 
perty, the defective homes of weavers and 
costers, and raised on the site a mansion or 
barrack aspiring to the skies, to house the 
working classes. The weaver and the coster 
were put to the door. No shuttle was 
allowed in the rooms and no barrow in the 
yard — the courtyard, far too courtly. The 
weaver and the coster were like Adam and 
Eve in one case and the Peri in another. 
Their places were taken by clerks and ware- 
housemen from Wood Green and Tottenham. 
The early 'model' lodging-house was cemented 
with 'good intentions.' It might have been 
built by the Pandemonium Paving Company, 
Limited. 

What was being done for the submerged 
tenth was soon imitated for the Upper Ten — 
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literally the Upper Ten. The * cloud-capped ' 
garret soon became as common as penny buses. 
One triumph was erected at Westminster, a 
building of thirteen stories, apparently sup- 
ported by a squat arch, which looked like the 
mouth of a railway tunnel supporting a per- 
pendicular town. Examining these ' bean- 
stalk' mansions more closely, the most un- 
observant *Jack' must have been struck — ^and 
unpleasantly struck, if he had ever 'done time* 
— by one unaesthetic and prominent feature : 
he was looking at a house of correction stand- 
ing on end. 

I have lived much in flats and 'upper 
parts' — on high levels for light and air, and 
in central neighbourhoods for convenience. 
London is sixteen miles long and eight miles 
broad, and the wear and tear, to say nothing of 
the expense of distances, is considerable. 

I know flat-land thoroughly, both French and 
English. I have had a sky-floor in Paris, have 
lived in a London ' model ' lodging-house, and 
have rented one of Lord Rowton's 'cubicles.* 
I have my ideal in flats. I like a set thoroughly 
self-contained, where I can come and go per- 
fectly unheeded by man, woman, child, cat, dog, 
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or house-porter — above all, the house-porter. 
My objection to cat and dog is humanitarian. 
Flats may do for men with immortal souls, but 
they are no places for animals. When my 
time comes — the happy time that will come to 
all of us — I can toil up the stairs of my ideal 
flat for the last time uncontaminated by lifts, 
and die peaceably in my bed, without fuss or 
leave-taking. Even my death will remain a 
secret until the landlord calls for his rent, and 
finds that his solitary tenant has gone still 
higher in the world, leaving the quarter's rent 
in a bit of paper on the dressing-table. 
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Wandering one morning into the Lowther 
Arcade, I found myself behind an old man and a 
little girl. The man was very feeble and tottering 
in his steps, and the child was very young. It was 
near the Christmas season, and many children, 
richly dressed, in the care of mothers, sisters, 
and nursery -Igovernesses, were loading them- 
selves with all kinds of amusing and expensive 
toys. The vaulted roof re-echoed with the 
sounds of young voices, shrill whistles, wiry 
tinklings of musical go-carts, the rustling of 
paper, and the notes of cornopeans or pianos. 
It was the Exhibition of 1851 repeated in 
miniature, the toys of manhood being ex- 
changed for the toys of youth. 

My old man and my little girl were not 
amongst the happy buyers or the richly dressed, 
for they were evidently very poor. They had 
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wandered into the bazaar to feast upon its 
sights, and it was difficult to say which was 
the more entranced of the two. The old man 
gazed about him with a vacant, gratified smile 
upon his face, and the child was too young to 
know that any barrier existed to prevent her 
plucking the tempting fruit which she saw 
hanging in clusters on every side. This barrier 
— the old, thick, black, impassable barrier of 
poverty — though invisible to the child, was not 
invisible to me, and I blamed the old man for 
turning her steps into such a glittering, en- 
chanted cavern, whose walls were really lined, 
to her, with bitterness and despair. 

' Why don't we live here, gran'da ?' asked the 
child. 

The old man gave no other answer than a 
weak laugh. 

* Why don't I have a house like that ?* con- 
tinued the child^ pointing to a bright doU's- 
house displayed upon a stall, and trying to drag 
her guardian towards it. 

The old man still only laughed feebly as he 
shuffled past the attraction ; and before the 
thought had struck me that I might have 
purchased a cheap pleasure by giving this 

6 
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house to the child, they were both lost in the 
pushing, laughing crowd. 

This incident naturally set me thinking about 
toys, and their effect in increasing the amount 

of human happiness. I asked myself if I, , 

a respectable, middle-aged man of moderate 
means, was free from the influence of these 
powerful trifles. I was compelled, in all the 
cheap honesty of self-examination, to answer 
' No.' I felt, upon reflection, that I was even 
weaker than the poor child I had just seen. 
The chief toy that I was seeking for was an 
ideal house that I had never been able to And. 
I was led away by a vague sentiment about the 
poetry of neighbourhoods — a secret consuming 
passion for red-brick — a, something that could 
hardly be weighed or spanned ; the echo of an 
old song ; the mists of a picture ; the shadow of 
a dream. She was led away by no such un- 
substantial phantoms. Her eyes had suddenly 
rested for a few moments upon her childish 
paradise, and a few shillings would have made 
her happy. I, on the contrary, had exhausted 
years in searching for my paradise, but without 
a prospect of success. 

The fact is, I have got an unfortunate habit 
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of looking back. I am fond of the past, though 
only in a dreamy, unsystematic way. My history 
is a little out of order, and I am no authority 
upon dates, but I like to hover about places. I 
cannot tell the day, the hour, or even the year, 
in which the Battle of Sedgemoor occurred ; but 
I have gloated over the old roadside mill from 
which the Duke of Monmouth watched his 
losing contest, and the old houses at Bridg- 
water, whose roofs were then probably crowded 
with women and children. I have even been 
through the straggling village of Weston Zoy- 
land, and into the sanded tavern where the late 
Lord Macaulay resided for weeks while he 
wrote this portion of his history. I have heard 
the landlord's proud account of his distinguished 
guest, and how * he worrited about the neigh- 
bourhood.' This interesting fact, so I am in- 
formed, is duly recorded, upon my authority, in 
the latest edition of * Men of the Time.' My 
only objection to the late Lord Macaulay is 
that he was one of these men of the time — of 
my own time. If Gibbon had been the careful 
historian of Sedgemoor, the village pot-house 
would have had a finer old crusted flavour to 
my taste. The sentiment that governs me 

6—2 
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scarcely blooms under a hundred years, neither 
more nor less. I cannot learn to love the 
Elizabethan times; they are too remote, I 
have no more real sympathy with 1550 than 
with 1850. I can tolerate the seventeenth 
century ; but the eighteenth always ' stirs my 
heart like a trumpet/ 

Notwithstanding all this, I am not an 
obstructive man ; I am not a fogey. I take 
the good the gods provide me. I have no pre- 
judices against gas, though I wish it could be 
supplied without so much parochial quarrelling. 
It may generate poison, as certain chemists 
assert; but it certainly generates too many 
pamphlets and public meetings. I use the 
electric telegraph ; I travel by the railway ; 
and I am thankful to their inventors and 
originators. The moment, however, I leave 
the railway I plunge rapidly into the past. I 
never linger for a moment at the bright, new, 
damp, lofty railway-hotel (I hate the name of 
hotel, although I know it springs from hostelry), 
nor amongst the mushroom houses that rally 
round the station. My course is always through 
the distant trees, beyond the dwarfish, crumbling 
church, whose broad, low windows seem to have 
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taken root amongst the flat, uneven tombstones, 
into the old town or village, into its very heart 
— its market-place — and up to the brown old 
door of its oldest inn. I know everything that 
can be said against such places. They are very 
yellow ; they have too strong a flavour of stale 
tobacco-smoke; their roofs are low, and their 
floors have a leaning either to one side or the 
other. Their passages are dark, and often built 
on various levels, so that you may tumble down 
into your bed-chamber, or tumble up into your 
sitting-room, shaking every tooth in your head 
or possibly biting your tongue. These may be 
serious drawbacks to some people, but they are 
not so serious to me, and I am able to And 
many compensating advantages. The last 
vestige of the real old able-bodied port lingers 
only in such nooks and corners, and is served 
out by matronly servants, like housekeepers in 
ancient families. I know one inn of the kind 
where the very * boots ' looks positively vener- 
able. He wears a velvet skull-cap that Cardinal 
Wolsey might have been proud of; he has saved 
ten thousand pounds in his humble servitude, 
and is a large landed proprietor in the county. 
Prosperity has not made him inattentive. No 
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one will give your shoes such an enduring 
polish, or call you up for an early train with 
such unerring punctuality. 

With these sentiments, fancies, and prejudices 
in favour of the past, joined to a fastidious, 
quaintly luxurious taste and limited funds, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that I have searched 
long and vainly for my ideal dwelling. I might, 
perhaps, have found it readily enough in the 
country, but my habits only allowed me to seek 
it in town. I am a London man, London born 
and London bred — a genuine Cockney, I hope, 
of the school of Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb. 
I cannot tear myself away from old taverns, old 
courts and alleys, old suburbs (now standing in 
the very centre of the town), old print-shops, 
old mansions, old archways, and old churches. 
I must hear the London chimes at midnight or 
life would not be worth a jot. I hear them, as 
they were heard a century and more ago, for 
they are the last things to change ; but forty or 
fifty years have played sad havoc with land 
and brick and stone. Fire has done some- 
thing ; metropolitan improvements have done 
more. Not only do I mourn over what is lost, 
but what is gained. The town grows newer 
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every day that it grows older. I know it must 
be so — I know it ought to be so ; I know it is 
a sign of increased prosperity and strength. I 
see this with one half of my mind, while I abhor 
it with the other. I cannot love New Oxford 
Street while St. Giles's Church and old Holborn 
still remain. I have no affection for Bayswater 
and Notting Hill, but a tender remembrance of 
Tyburn Gate. I feel no sensation of delight 
when I hear the name of St. John's Wood or 
the Regent's Park; and Camden Town is a 
thing of yesterday that I treat with utter con- 
tempt. If I allow my footsteps to wander along 
Piccadilly and through Knightsbridge, they turn 
down, on one side, into Chelsea, or up, on the 
other side, into Kensington, leaving Brompton 
unvisited in the middle. I am never tired of 
sitting under the trees in Cheyne Walk, of 
walking round the red bricks and trim gravel 
pathways of Chelsea Hospital, of peeping 
through the railings at Gough House, or 
watching the old Physic Garden from a boat 
on the river. I am never weary of roaming 
hand-in-hand with an amiable, gossiping com- 
panion, like Leigh Hunt, listening to stories at 
every doorstep in the old town, and repeopling 
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faded, half-deserted streets with the great and 
little celebrities of the past I never consider a 
day ill spent that has ended in plucking daisies 
upon Kew Green, or in wasting an hour or two 
in the cathedral stillness of Charter House 
Square. I am fond of tracing resemblances, 
perhaps imaginary, between Mark Lane and 
Old Highgate, and of visiting old merchants' 
decayed mansions far away in tarry Poplar. I 
could add a chapter to Leigh Hunt's pleasant 
essay upon City trees,* and tell of many 
fountains and flower-gardens that stand under 
the windows of dusky counting-houses. 

Humanizing as such harmless wandering 
ought to be, it seems only to make me break 
a commandment. I am sorely afraid that I 
covet my neighbour's house. When I find the 
nearest approach to my ideal, my daydream, 
my toy dwelling, it is always in the occupation 
of steady, unshifting people. Such habitations 
in or near London seem to descend as heir- 
looms from generation to generation. They 
are never to be let; they are seldom offered 
for sale ; and the house-agent, the showman of 

♦ • The Town : its Memorable Characters and Events.' 
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'eligible villas/ is not familiar with them. I 
will describe the rarity. 

It must be built of red brick, not earlier than 
1650, not later than 1750, picked out at the 
edges with slabs of yellow stone. It must not 
be too lofty, and must be equally balanced on 
each side of its doorway. It must stand 
detached, walled in on about an acre of ground, 
well surrounded by large old trees. Its roof 
must be sloping ; and if crowned with a bell- 
turret, so much the better. Its outer entrance 
must be a lofty gate of flowered ironwork, 
supported on each side by purple-red brick 
columns, each one surmounted by a globe of 
stone. Looking through the tracery of this 
iron gate, you must see a few broad white 
steps leading up to the entrance-hall. The 
doorway of this hall must be dark and massive, 
the lower half wood and the upper half window- 
framed glass. Over the top must be a project- 
ing hood-porch filled with nests of wood-carving, 
representing fruit, flowers, and figures, brown 
with age. Looking through the glass of the 
hall-door, you must see more carving like this 
along the lofty walls; and a broad staircase^ 
with banisters dark as ebony, leading up to a 
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long narrow window, shaded by the rich wings 
of a spreading cedar-tree. 

The rooms of this mansion will necessarily 
be in keeping with its external features, pre- 
senting many unexpected, irregular closets and 
corners, with perhaps a mysterious double stair- 
case leading down to the cellars, to which a 
romantic, unauthenticated story is attached. 
Such houses are none the worse for being filled 
with legends, for having one apartment, at least, 
with a reputed murder-stain upon its floor, and 
for being generally alluded to as Queen Eliza- 
beth's palaces, although probably not built for 
nearly a century after that strong - minded 
monarch's death. 

The window-shutters are none the worse for 
being studded with alarm-bells as thick as grapes 
upon a fruitful vine, as an additional comfort is 
derived from the security of the present when 
we are made to reflect upon the dangers of the 
past. A few rooks will give an additional 
charm to the place; and it will be pleasant, 
when a few crumbs are thrown upon the gravel, 
to see a fluttering cloud of sparrows dropping 
down from the sheltering eaves. 

With regard to the neighbourhood in which 
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such a house should stand, it must be essentially 
ripe. Better that it should be a little faded, a 
little deserted, a little unpopular, and very un- 
fashionable, than so dreadfully raw and new. 
It should have a flavour of old literature, old 
politics, and old art If it is just a little 
obstructive and High Tory — inclined to stand 
upon the ancient ways — no sensible man of 
progress should blame it, but smile blandly 
and pass on. It will, at least, possess the 
merit, in his eyes, of being self-supporting ; 
asking for or obtaining no Government aid. 
While Boards of Works are freely supplied 
with funds to construct the new, there is no 
board but unorganized sentiment to maintain 
the old. 

This house and this neighbourhood should 
not be far from London — from the old centre 
of the old town. They should stand in Soho, 
or in Lincoln's Inn Fields; or in Westminster, 
like Queen's Square, near St. James's Park ; 
or even in Lambeth, like the Archbishop's 
palace; better still if in the Strand, like 
Northumberland House; or in Fleet Street, 
like the Temple Gardens. 

What luxury would there be, almost equal to 
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anything we read of in the 'Arabian Nights/ in 
turning on one side from the busy crowd, un- 
locking a dingy door that promised to lead to 
nothing but a miserable court, and passing at 
once into a secret, secluded garden! What 
pleasures would be equal to those of hearing 
the splash of cool fountains, the sighing of the 
wind through lofty elms and broad beeches, of 
standing amongst the scent and colours of a 
hundred growing flowers, of sitting in an oaken 
room with a tiled fireplace, surrounded by old 
china in cabinets, old folios upon carved tables, 
old portraits of men and women in the costume 
of a bygone time, and looking out over a lawn 
of grass into a winding vista of trees, so con- 
trived as to shut out all signs of city life, while 
the mellow hum of traffic came in at the open 
window, or through the walls, and you felt that 
you were within a stone's - throw of Temple 
Bar! 

In such a house, on such a spot, a man might 
live, and his life be something more than a 
weary round of food and sleep. His nature 
would become subdued to what it rested in ; 
the clay would happily take the shape of the 
mould. I believe more in the influence of 
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dwellings upon human character than in the 
influence of authority on matters of opinion. 
The man may seek the house, or the house 
may form the man ; but in either case the 
result is the same. A few yards of earth, even 
on this side of the grave, will make all the 
difference between life and death. 

If our dear old friend Charles Lamb were now 
alive (and we all must wish he were, if only that 
he might see how every day is bringing him 
nearer the crown that belongs only to the 
Prince of British Essayists), there would be 
something singularly jarring to the human 
nerves in finding him at Dalston, but not so 
jarring in finding him a little farther off, at 
Hackney. He would still have drawn nourish- 
ment in the Temple and in Covent Garden; 
but he must surely have perished if transplanted 
to New Tyburnia. I cannot imagine him living 
at Pentonville (I cannot, in my uninquiring 
ignorance, imagine who Penton was that he 
should name a ville /), but I can see a certain 
appropriate oddity in his cottage at Colebrook 
Row, Islington. 

In the first place, we may agree that this 
London suburb is very old, without going into 
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the vexed question of whether it was really 
very 'merry.' In the second place, this same 
Colebrook Row was built a few years before 
our dear old friend was born — I believe in 
1770. In the third place, it was called a * row/ 
though * lane ' or ' walk ' would have been as 
old and as good ; but * terrace ' or * crescent ' 
would have rendered it unbearable. The New 
River flowed calmly past the cottage walls — as 
poor George Dyer found to his cost — bringing 
with it fair memories of Izaak Walton and the 
last two centuries. 

The house itself had also certain peculiarities 
to recommend it. The door was so constructed 
that it opened into the chief sitting-room ; and 
this, though promising much annoyance, was 
really a source of fun and enjoyment to our 
dear old friend. He was never so delighted 
as when he stood on the hearthrug receiving 
many congenial visitors, as they came to him 
on the muddiest-boot and the wettest-of- 
umbrella days. 

His immediate neighbourhood was also 
peculiar. It was there that weary wanderers 
came to seek the waters of oblivion. Suicide 
could pitch upon no spot so favourable for its 
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sacrifices as the gateway leading into the river 
enclosure before Charles Lamb's cottage. 
Waterloo Bridge had not long been built, and 
was not then a fashionable theatre for self- 
destruction. The drags were always kept 
ready in Colebrook Row, and are still so kept 
at a small tavern a few doors from the cottage. 
The landlord's ear, according to his own account, 
had become so sensitive by repeated practice, 
that when aroused at night by a heavy splash 
in the water, he could tell by the sound whether 
it was an accident or a wilful plunge. He 
never believed that poor George Dyer tumbled 
in from carelessness, though it was no busi- 
ness of his to express an opinion on the 
matter. After the eighth suicide within a 
short period Charles Lamb began to grow 
restless. 

' Mary,' he said to his sister, ' I think it's high 
time we left this place;' and so they went to 
Edmonton. Those who are painfully familiar 
with the unfortunate mental infirmity under 
which they both laboured will see a sorrowful 
meaning in words like these. Those who, like 
me, can see an odd harmony between our dear 
old friend and Colebrook Row, will lament the 
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sad necessity which compelled them to part 
company. 

Without wishing for a moment to erect my 
eccentric taste in houses as an unerring guide 
for my fellow-creatures (especially as the ancient 
London dwellings are growing fewer every day, 
and I am still seeking my ideal toy), I must still 
be allowed to wonder at that condition of mind 
which can settle down, with seeming delight, in 
the new raw buildings that I see springing up 
on every side. I am not speaking of those who 
are compelled to practise economy ( I am com- 
pelled to practise it myself), nor of those whose 
business arrangements require them to keep 
within a particular circle; but of those who 
have the power, to a certain extent, of choosing 
their ground, and choose it upon some principle 
that I am unable to understand. 

I have a sensitive horror of regularity, of 
uniformity, of straight lines, of obtrusive 
geometrical forms. I prefer a winding alley to 
a direct street. I detest a modern, well- 
advertised building- estate. The water-colour 
sketch of such a place is meant to be very 
fascinating and attractive as it hangs in the 
great house-agent's office or window, but it has 
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no charms for me. My theory is that a man 
must be perpetually struggling if he wishes 
to preserve his individuality in such a settle- 
ment 

The water may be pure ; the soil may be 
gravelly ; the neighbourhood may be well 
supplied with all kinds of churches and chapels; 
the * red-book ' may not pass it by as being out 
of the fashionable circle ; blue-books may refer 
to it approvingly as a model of perfect drainage ; 
it may be warmed up by thorough occupation ; 
perambulators may be seen in its bare new 
squares ; broughams may stand by the side of 
its bright level kerbstones ; but the demon of 
sameness, in my eyes, would always be brooding 
over it. I should feel that when I retired to 
rest perhaps eight hundred masters of house- 
holds were slumbering in eight hundred bed- 
chambers exactly the same size and the same 
shape as my own. When I took a bath, or 
lingered over the breakfast-table, I should be 
haunted by the knowledge that eight hundred 
people might probably be taking similar baths 
and similar breakfasts in precisely similar apart- 
ments. My library, my dining-room, and my 
drawing-room would correspond in shape and 

7 
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size with eight hundred other receptacles 
devoted to study, refreshment, and recreation. 

If I gazed from a window or stood at a door- 
way I should see hundreds of other windows 
and hundreds of other doorways that matched 
mine in relative position and design. I should 
look down upon the same infant shrubs and 
the same even, level walls, or up at the same 
long, level parapets, without break, the same 
regular army of chimney-pots, without variety, 
until I should feel as if I had settled in a 
fashionable penitentiary, to feed upon monotony 
for the rest of my days. My dreams at night 
would probably be a mixture of the past and 
the present, of my old tastes and my new 
sufferings. The builder, whose trowel seemed 
ever ringing in my ears, would dance over me 
in hoops and patches ; and the whitewasher, 
whose brush seemed always flopping above my 
head, would be mixing his composition in my 
favourite punch-bowl. My old books, my old 
prints, my old china, my old furniture, my old 
servants, would pine away in such a habitation, 
and I should have to surround myself with fresh 
faces and fresh voices, according to the latest 
model. Finally, I should die of a surfeit 
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of stucco, and be the first lodger entered in 
the records of the adjoining bleak, unfinished 
cemetery. 

If I have little sympathy with those people 
who dwell in such tents as these — who neither 
belong to the town nor the country, who hang 
upon the skirts of London in mushroom suburbs 
that blend as inharmoniously with the great old 
city as a Wandsworth villa would blend with 
Rochester Castle — I am totally unable to under- 
stand the character of those other people whose 
love for the modem carries them even farther 
than this, and who take a pride in planting 
damp and comfortless homes in the very centre 
of wild, unfinished neighbourhoods. Who are 
they ? Have they human form and shape, with 
minds and hearts, or are they, as I have often 
suspected, merely window-blinds ? If they are 
not policemen and laundresses in charge of bare 
walls and echoing passages ; if they are not hired 
housekeepers put in to bait the trap, and catch 
unwary tenants ; if they are not restless spirits, 
who, for an abatement of rent, are always 
willing to lead the advanced posts in suburban 
colonization — whence springs that singular 
ambition which is always anxious to be literally 

7—2 
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first in the fields and the oldest inhabitant in a 
settlement of yesterday ? 

Surely there can be little pleasure in living 
for months amongst heaps of brick -dust, 
shavings^ mortar, and wet clay ; in staring at 
hollow shops that are boarded up for years 
until they are wanted, and at undecided 
mansions, which may turn out to be public- 
houses; or in being stared at, in a tenfold 
degree, by rows of spectral carcases and yawn- 
ing cellars? There can be little pleasure in 
contemplating cold stiKco porticos of a mongrel 
Greek type, that crack and fall to pieces in rain 
and frost ; or gaping gravel-pits ; or stagnant 
ponds ; or lines of oven-like foundations waiting 
for more capital and more enterprise to cover 
them with houses. There can be just as little 
pleasure in seeing your scanty pavement break- 
ing suddenly off before your door, and your 
muddy, hilly road tapering away in a few rotten 
planks that lead into a marshy, grassless field, 
where you may stand and easily fancy yourself 
the last man at the end of a melancholy, un- 
successful, deserted world, looking into space, 
with no one person or thing behind you. 

The old places that I shall always cling to 
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are unhappily often visited by decay ; but it is 
the decay of ripe old age, which is always 
venerable. My ideal toy-house — the nearest 
approach to it that I can find — may become 
uninhabitable in the fulness of years, but it will 
still be picturesque ; and those who may despise 
it as a dwelling will admire it upon canvas. In 
this form it is often brought within my humble 
reach, and I secure the shadow if I cannot 
obtain the substance. I still, however, look 
longingly at the reality, as my little girl looked 
at her toy-house in her morning's walk ; and, 
like her, I shall doubtless be swept past it, still 
looking back, until I am sucked into that count- 
less crowd from which there is no returning. 
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There is one word in the English language 
which Englishmen are particularly proud of, 
and that is * home.' Their pride in this word, 
and all it represents, is fostered by travelling, 
by observation, more or less hurried, or more 
or less prejudiced, of foreign manners, and 
even by foreigners themselves. It was only 
the other day, at a political lecture delivered 
in the middle of a morning concert by an Italian 
countess, that I was called upon to listen to the 
following words : 

' " Home," parole intraduisible ; parce qu'elle 
renferme en elle tout ce qui'l y a de bon, de 
doux, et de tendre dans Texistence ; parce qu'elle 
est le po^me de toute une vie. . • .' 

It is not for me to question such sentiments 
as these, or to wonder at the love my country- 
men bear to this word. I have stated my 
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opinions in this magazine with regard to dwell- 
ings,* and no man who is as fastidious as I am 
in his taste for houses can laugh at those who 
call home * the poem of a life/ Although many 
houses are well filled with fathers, mothers, and 
children without being worthy the name of 
homes, it is certain that houses, especially in 
England, must form the groundwork of such 
' poems.' A feeling of this still prompts me to 
linger about these shells of humanity, and 
examine a few unnoticed disturbing elements 
to which they may possibly be subjected. 

The house — the home — is entirely at the 
mercy of 'next door/ or 'over the way/ in 
spite of any Nuisances Removal Bill and its 
attendant inspectors. The law is very powerful, 
or, if not powerful, is very meddling ; but a 
certain democratic constitutional freedom of 
action is much stronger. An Englishman's 
house is his castle by custom, usage, and right, 
and he may do a great deal with his castle 
before he is checked by the law. 

There is the miser, or that eccentric, some- 
times mad, sometimes obstinate, sometimes 
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single-minded individual whom we call a 
* miser/ for want of a better title. Has any- 
body ever calculated what he may do in blight- 
ing a neighbourhood ? 

Walk about London, from east to west, from 
north to south ; go into those suburban districts 
attached to the Metropolis, which are little towns 
in themselves, and take note of all the scarecrow 
dwellings you may see about you. There are 
plenty to look at. Some of these belong to 
misers, others to madmen, and some are in the 
hands of Chancery. The law, instead of pro- 
tecting property — and particularly that most 
delicate class of property, investments in houses 
— is one of its chief destroyers. One house in 
Chancery in a single row, terrace, or square not 
only * eats its own head off/ but nibbles at its 
neighbours. 

We will take Skinner Street, Snow Hill, in 
the City of London, and ask if that clump of 
houses standing on the right-hand side as you 
descend towards Holborn is an improvement 
to the neighbourhood or a credit to a practical 
country.^ I think I can remember them for 
twenty years past, the same closed, dusty, 
spectral shops they are at present ; the dead 
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leaves of the street, the withered branches of 
the parish. Their black and blistered fronts 
are the prey of the bill-stickers ; and their dark 
windows have been beaten into ragged holes by 
the youths of Sharp's Alley. 

All houses of this kind, no matter where 
they may be situated^ from stagnant Homerton 
to riotous Westminster, are thus kicked and 
ill-treated. It seems that the rising generation 
delight in striking them precisely because they 
appear to have no friends. Youth is naturally 
cruel, and only grows humane as it grows older ; 
but old as it may grow, it never learns to love 
such hollow spectres. 

With what sentiments the living, breathing 
traders in the immediate neighbourhood regard 
these eyesores, I have no means of judging, but 
I should say they were far from friendly. Who 
the proprietor of the dead but not buried 
houses, may be, and what is the cause of their 
death, are things not within my knowledge. An 
Englishman's house is his castle. Why am I 
not satisfied ? 

Does anyone ever go to Stratford, near Bow, 
by the coach-road, and fail to notice a row of 
houses on the left-hand side, just before enter* 
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ing the village? I call them the Phantom 
Terrace. They were built, some years ago, 
for small family residences, in the approved 
terrace style — eighteen or twenty houses in a 
line, with areas in front — the first and last being 
the largest. 

The story runs that they belong to two 
brothers, who have not spoken to each other 
for half a century. One brother is said to live 
at one corner, where there is certainly some 
slight signs of life, and the other brother is 
supposed to live at the other corner. If he 
does live there, it must be in one of the back- 
kitchens. The popular belief in the neighbour- 
hood is that they watch each other like two 
dogs at each end of a bone, and neither will 
lose sight of his withered property, for fear it 
should be stolen by the other. 

They appear to have an equal distrust of 
tenants, for all the terrace is unoccupied, and 
no bill or notice invites an offer from daring 
and speculative house-seekers. The windows, 
as usual, are black and broken ; the areas, when 
I saw them last, were without rails, being 
nothing but open, gaping pits ; the doors were 
cut off from all communication with the fore- 
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courts for want of steps, except in one instance, 
where a plank was placed across the chasm ; 
the once-painted timber was baked into a blue- 
white colour by the sun; and altogether they 
presented a very desolate, hopeless picture. 

I feel no delicacy in thus alluding to these 
houses; for property of this kind, while it 
enjoys its private rights, is not released from 
many public duties. The parish has a complaint 
against such phantom terraces, because they 
occupy land and yet contribute little to the 
local taxes. Eccentricity is doubtless a very 
fine thing — it sometimes gives us genius, and 
genius gives us poems, statues, and pictures — 
but it is not to be patted on the back when it 
plays its antics with houses. Passers-by can 
afford to smile at this phantom terrace, but not 
so the fixed inhabitants of ' Stratford atte Bowe.' 
Whoever may be its owner, and whatever may 
be the cause which has brought it to its present 
state, to them it is a blight, a legalized nuisance. 

Go from the far east of London to the west, 
and you will still find these street-cancers, even 
within the shadow of Buckingham Palace. 

In James's Street, Westminster — so I 
think it is called — there is the fragment of a 
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house-ruin clinging to a mansion. You may 
peep through the lopsided, closed shutters or 
the crevices of the battered door and see the 
broken outline of a small room, containing a 
heap of crumbled bricks. It is not difficult to 
fancy some bony figure sitting in dusty rags 
upon this mound, gnawing its fingers with 
hunger, and staring at you with glassy eyes 
through locks of matted hair. The place looks 
like a ground-down, jagged, decayed tooth at 
the end of a comely row, and must be anything 
but agreeable as a next-door neighbour. 

Who is the owner of Such an unfruitful plant ? 
Was it a freeholder without kith or kin, who 
went out one day some years ago, when life and 
property were not so secure as they are now, 
who never came back, and whose dwelling, 
long since stripped bare, is left to rot slowly 
away ? Is it a woman in a close-fitting dress 
with a short waist and a cowl-shaped bonnet, 
who visits the ruin timidly every now and then, 
who rubs her hands when she finds it still safe, 
and in the same place, and then trips along the 
street in a kind of joyous dance ? 

I remember one phantom dwelling like this 
that stood in the middle of a suburban street 
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(like Middle Row, in Holborn), the whole front 
of which, for some reason, was taken away, so 
that the rooms were exposed like the interior of 
an open doU's-house. There was no furniture 
in them worth speaking of, and the tenant was 
said to be an unconvicted murderer. Anyhow 
the house had a tenant — a rough, unshaven 
man, who kept his coals in a corner of the 
first-floor room facing the street, and, in com- 
pany with other boys, I used to wait for his 
appearance when he came out through an inner 
door to fetch a shovelful, as if he had been a 
figure over a toy-clock, 

I remember another house in the possession 
of an unruly tenant, who would neither pay 
rent nor give up the premises. The law of 
ejectment must have been in a very rude state 
at that time, or there must have been some 
peculiar features in this case, for I recollect the 
house being pulled down, tile by tile, plank by 
plank, brick by brick, like a house of cards, the 
greatest care being taken not to injure the 
family, who squatted on the foundation until 
the last nail was removed. 

I know a very pleasant village in Wiltshire 
which has been fatally injured by an undoubted 
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miser. This man was an obstinate farmer, 
whose greed was for exceptionally high prices, 
and he piled up wheat-ricks, which he kept un- 
touched for twenty years, until they were one 
living mass of rats. The whole place is now 
half eaten up by these vermin, who run up the 
cottage walls by daylight and leap at birds as 
they fly over the village. 

If anyone doubts the inconvenience of having 
a miser — ^so-called — for a neighbour, let him 
read the lives of John Elwes and Daniel 
Dancer. The former had various residences, 
and kept them all in such a state that they 
were nuisances to those who lived near them ; 
and the latter, by living always at Harrow 
Weald Common, only showed us what he 
would have done if his lot had been cast in 
London. 

The Baron d* Aguilar, another ' eccentric/ as 
they are amiably called, must have been another 
disturber of many homes and houses. His chief 
freaks were performed at Islington, about the 
end of the last century, at a place which is now 
known in eccentric history as the 'Starvation 
Farm.' He had several houses, shut up and 
crammed with rich furniture, at different parts 
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of the town, but he reserved his most obtrusive 
singularities for his farmyard. He suffered 
nearly the whole of his live-stock to languish 
and die by inches for want of provender, and 
sometimes they were seen devouring each other. 
His hogs were often observed gobbling up the 
lean fowls, while the ' baron ' walked about the 
wretched premises besmeared with all kinds of 
filth.* The miserable situation of the poor 
animals would often rouse the indignation of 
the neighbours, who assembled in crowds to 
hoot and pelt the baron. On these occasions 
he never took any notice of the incensed mob, 
but always seized the first opportunity of quietly 
making his escape. He was once threatened 
with a prosecution by the New River Company 
for throwing a skeleton of one of his cattle into 
the stream.f Truly, Camden Street, Islington, 
must have been an unpleasant dwelling-place 
about 1 780 or 1 790 ! 

I can fancy many other blights to neighbour- 
hoods, many other unpleasant neighbours, 
besides misers. The 'poem of a life' is so 
delicate, so easily disturbed and shaken to its 

♦ Granger's 'Wonderful Museum,' 1802, 8vo. 
+ Nelson's • History of Islington.' 
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very roots, that it lies at the mercy of a thing 
as impalpable as an echo. Woe upon the 
steady, domestic member of society who has 
taken his lease, has made his alterations, and 
has pitched his tent, as he supposes, for life, if 
some peculiar combination of bricks and mortar 
should give his settlement an echo. A smoky 
chimney is not easily cured ; but an echo is far 
more difficult to deal with. 

The power of reverberating sound is very 
amusing and agreeable when confined to lakes 
and mountain passes, and it may even be pro- 
ductive of profit to those who trade upon the 
curiosity of tourists. Beyond this sphere of 
action it is a peculiar nuisance — ^a nuisance that 
is latent only for the short period it generally 
remains undiscovered, and which may be called 
into annoying activity at any moment by a child. 

A talking parrot (another home nuisance) 
which has learnt improper language on its 
homeward voyage, and which is hung up at 
the open window of a next-door dining-room, 
is not half as bad as an ' interesting echo.' I 
knew an echo of this kind near a town in Kent 
which was called 'interesting' by scientific 
writers, but which was not at all interesting to 
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those who lived near it. This echo, produced 
by the position of certain farm-buildings, was 
triple in its reverberating effects, and, night or 
day, was seldom without a crowd of* admirers. 
The town was a popular watering-place not far 
from London, and young bucks who missed the 
packet-boat used never to miss the echo. It 
kept them out of bed until very early hours in 
the morning, on which occasions the neighbour- 
hood of the farm-buildings was disturbed by 
jocular phrases and inquiries. The local 
constable was powerless as a prevention, for 
the echo could be tested from a considerable 
distance and from many different points, so that 
it was impossible to fix anyone as the mover of 
the nuisance. 

The farmer's life, particularly, was rendered 
unbearable. Like Caliban, he lived surrounded 
by mysterious and insulting noises ; the bellow- 
ing of his cattle, the crowing of his fowls, was 
multiplied by three, without any benefit to his 
pocket ; his children grew up, and, as their 
voices strengthened, only added to his annoy- 
ance ; he dreaded to call a labourer across a 
meadow for fear of arousing his enemy ; and at 
last he acted like a sensible man, and turned his 

8 
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back for ever upon such a dwelling. Fortu- 
nately for him he was not a freeholder, so he 
shifted without much loss ; but, for all that, the 
'poem of a life' is not easily transplanted. 
Something is always left behind, if only old 
habits and old associations. 

No matter how isolated we may endeavour 
to live, we are nearly always at the mercy of 
our next-door neighbours. Their quarrels, in 
many instances, become our quarrels, and their 
enemies our enemies. 

I remember a row of fine old red -brick 
detached mansions, standing in one of the 
London suburbs, that were turned completely 
round because the owner of one of them had 
offended a landowner opposite. As they 
originally stood, their frontage looked on to a 
pleasant little meadow, well studded with trees. 
They were built about 1720, on the border of 
what was then a narrow country road, and the 
opposite prospect, though not secured, was re- 
garded as an important addition to their value. 

This prospect, or meadow, continued un* 
touched for nearly a century, until a quarrel 
arose between the owner of the land and the 
owner of one of the mansions. One house- 
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holder raised the dispute, but the whole row 
suffered. In a few months the trees on the 
pleasant meadow were cut down to bare, un- 
sightly posts, and the whole place was covered 
with small hut-like dwellings of the meanest 
kind. A number of sweeps, dustmen, coal- 
heavers, and brickmakers were soon induced 
to plant themselves in this settlement, and 
complete the landowner's revenge. The backs 
of the huts — to heap indignity upon indignity — 
were purposely turned towards the mansions, 
and there was nothing left for the mansions to 
do but to turn their backs upon the huts. 
Drawing-rooms were transformed into servants' 
bedrooms, and bedrooms into drawing-rooms, 
and the habits of half a century had to be 
altered in a day. 

How many aged, conservative people received 
their death-blow in this revolution I am not able 
to state, but as life is entirely made up of what 
appear to be trifles, it is probable that many 
old inhabitants were grievously shaken by the 
change. To make matters worse, the prospect 
they were compelled to turn to was not an im- 
provement on the last They had to look 
across their gardens on one of those brickfield 

8—2 
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deserts, where a town of little houses for persons 
* employed in the City ' was rapidly growing 
round a spiky, unfinished church. This attack 
upon the unfortunate mansions arose from 
nothing more than a dispute about taking the 
chair at a charity dinner, wherein the house- 
holder insulted the landowner, and obstinately 
refused to apologize. 

To those whose lot it is to live in streets or 
places where the luxury of detached houses 
cannot be indulged in, the character and 
pursuits of next-door neighbours should be a 
fruitful source of anxiety. The practice of 
gathering together brings strength and security 
' in some cases ; in others it only brings risk and 
annoyance. 

You may conduct your household with the 
most scrupulous care, you may never allow a 
lighted candle in any room without it is planted 
in a wire guard, and you may retire to rest with 
a perfect consciousness that everything of an 
inflammable character has been properly ex- 
tinguished. All this prudence, however, may 
have been thrown away, because your neigh- 
bours are not as careful as you are. You may 
lie at the mercy of a boy on one side who is 
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fond of reading his light literature in bed, or of 
an old lady on the other side who forgets that a 
flaming gas-jet is not as harmless as a waterpipe. 
At the hour when you have usually sunk into 
total forgetfulness of the world you may be 
called upon to stand in a half-dreamy, half- 
clothed state in the middle of the puddly street, 
and see your favourite books and pictures 
pumped on to save them from the fire raging 
at your neighbour's. 

How many of us have slept calmly over 
powder -mines without being aware of our 
danger I How many a house has been secretly 
crammed with explosive fireworks, because to 
harbour such things is illegal ! And how many 
a man has been hurled against his own walls 
because his next-door neighbour was a 
smuggling pyrotechnist ! 

A man who takes root in a particular neigh- 
bourhood, and tries to stand above it — who 
lives at Rome and will not do as Rome does — 
has endless difficulties to contend with. 

I know a district, in a once distinguished 
part of old London, which is now overrun by 
lodgers and lodging-letters. Most of the lodgers 
are poor foreign refugees, and here it was that 
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I once saw Felice Orsini throwing a cigar-end 
out of a second-floor window. In an old street 
of this district (built about 1680) I noticed, some 
eight years ago, painted on the street--door of a 
respectable-looking house, immediately under 
the knocker, the following laconic notice : 

BROWN 

No Lodgers 

Here was certainly an attempt to defend the 
' poem of a life ' from all foreign attacks in a 
single, vigorous line. It was a history in itself, 
far more expressive than many volumes. It 
told the passer-by the existing character of the 
neighbourhood. It spoke of many troublesome 
applications that had been made for shelter by 
weary travellers, while cabs, piled up with 
luggage, were waiting at the door. It spoke 
of many bewildering inquiries that had been 
made after people with strange names, who 
had either assassinated an unpopular King or 
had left a little account unsettled at a tailor's. 
It spoke of many mistaken knocks and rings, 
which had brought down a sulky maid-servant 
from a fourth floor (the houses run lofty in that 
neighbourhood), and had caused her to 'give 
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notice ' to her master or her mistress. It spoke 
plainly enough to those who could understand 
English, but not so plainly to most foreigners. 
Mr. Fergusson, seeking for bed and boards 
was warned off the doorstep; but Monsieur 
Ferguson, and Herr Feurgeisonn, and Signor 
Fergusoni may still have pestered Brown. It 
showed, however, what kind of lodgers may 
blight a whole district, especially for those sturdy 
housekeepers who desire to live without them. 

There is no fate more melancholy, in my 
opinion, than that of people who plant their 
homes in a neighbourhood which fades almost 
as soon as it is born. I know many such 
neighbourhoods in the outskirts of London, 
that started badly some thirty or forty years 
ago, and have now lost themselves beyond 
redemption. 

The back-streets of small houses in a district 
like this seldom show much change, except in 
the decay brought on by bad building, rough 
usage, and a carelessness about repairs. The 
field, or market -garden, which formed their 
termination when they started may have been 
planned out in new streets a little broader, and 
with houses a little larger, or, it may be, filled 
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up with those most dreary objects, the black, 
can-shaped gas-holders of a gas-factory. A 
short street that is blocked up at one end with 
several of these dark storehouses of light is not 
a cheerful sight to look upon ; but even that is 
less depressing than the more ambitious parts 
of the district 

The weakest and most depressing part is 
generally a terrace, which is evidently a local 
misfit — a builder's mistake. It will possess size, 
and a hopelessly shabby air of pretence, and 
that will be all. Some few respectable house- 
holders will live in it, induced to do so, perhaps, 
by low rents, or business that ties them to the 
locality. These are the persons whose fate is 
to be commiserated, who will suffer by neigh- 
bours over whom they have no control 

The first sign of decay will be the sprouting 
out of a loan-office ; the next a parlour turned 
into the workroom of an artificial flower-maker, 
the next a front-garden converted into the timber- 
yard of a small pianoforte maker, and another 
garden half filled with samples of 'superfine' 
tombstones and the ' latest fashion ' in monu- 
mental urns. Perhaps a gilded arm and mallet 
will be thrust out of the wall between two first- 
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floor windows, to show that gold-beating has 
obtained a footing on the terrace ; and before 
many months have passed the lower rooms and 
garden of the same house may be occupied by a 
cheap and obtrusive photographer. From this 
point an alacrity in sinking may be fully 
expected. 

The photographer will get cheaper still, and 
more obtrusive ; his operations will spread from 
the house and garden to the public pathway, 
where he will stand with an inky specimen of 
his art, and stop the passers-by ; an adjoining 
house will put out a few shaky chairs, a washing- 
tub, a fender, and a four-post bedstead, and call 
itself a broker's ; another house will bud out 
boldly in the bird and dog fancying line ; and 
the largest house at the corner will be started as 
a ' Terpsichorean Hall,' where the Schottische, 
Gitani, Varsoviana, and Gorlitza dances, with 
German, Spanish, and French waltzing, and 
Parisian quadrilles, will be taught at sixpence 
a lesson. The terrace will be lucky if it gets 
through the winter season without falling into 
the hands of travelling showmen. 

It was only the other day, as I passed a place 
of this description, which has sat to me as a 
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model, that I saw a rifle-gallery in full demand 
at a penny a shot, which was nothing more than 
a broad tube carried through an open window 
of a front parlour right across the apartment to 
a target in the yard beyond. I had known the 
house in better days, and I shuddered at such a 
desecration of the domestic hearth. 

Few men are so rich and powerful that they 
can live in the Metropolis and yet surround 
themselves with such armour that they can 
afford to despise their neighbours. A neigh- 
bour is a man who will always make his 
presence felt through one or other of the 
senses. He may attack you through the ear, 
through the nose, or through the eye ; but 
attack you he assuredly will, and when you 
least expect it. The only comfort is that these 
attacks, these disturbers of home^ are passed on, 
and while you are annoyed by one neighbour, 
you may probably be annoying another. 

On one side of me is a man who is always 
altering his house, who has offended my taste 
by covering his red bricks with a coating of 
stucco, although the whole row in which we 
live was built in 1768. His scaffolding is even 
now before my window, and his bricklayer's 
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labourer is staring at me as I write, little 
thinking that I am handing him down to 
posterity. On the other side is a quiet neigh- 
bour who is often annoyed by my children and 
my piano. 

Again, I have been shocked by the outside 
of a ducal residence in Cavendish Square, 
which seems to me to boast that penal style 
of architecture peculiar to houses of correction. 
The noble owner has doubtless, in his turn, 
been shocked by many house - monsters of 
plebeian taste; and so in the great clearing- 
house of the world such accounts are fairly 
balanced. 

The English home is good ; the French 
want of home is good; and neither country 
should be blamed for not being the same as 
the other. The home — the * poem of a life ' — 
may have its pleasures ; but it may also have 
its pains ; and there is much philosophy in the 
French mode of living out of doors, and sleeping 
quite contentedly in the fraction of a dwelling 
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If any one essence or thing requires a champion, 
it is surely that suffering, abused and despised 
entity the Parochial Mind. For far too many 
years has it been kicked and cuffed, and pelted 
with unsavoury eggs, and dragged through un- 
pleasant mud-baths. For far too many years 
has it been the obvious accessible target of 
small wits, who have showered their little 
arrows about its devoted head. For far too 
many years have heavier humorists sat upon 
its body and done all that human intellect could 
do to flatten it into nothingness. 

It still lives. They have called it Bumbleism 
and Little Pedlington ; but it still survives, for 
all that. Its fancy portrait has been sketched 
in many contemptible forms and painted with 
many gaudy colours; but yet it grows apace, 
even as a pampered child. The favourite 
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images of the red-nosed beadle, and the fiery 
orator who deals in cabbage and shakes the 
vestry in his senatorial overtime, have been 
powerless to laugh it down. They are very 
amusing personifications, so far as they go, 
but the reductio ad absurdum process is too 
broad in its application to be otherwise than 
confined in its results. Because Socrates was 
henpecked, it does not follow that his philosophy 
was all wind ; nor was the greatness of Crom- 
well neutralized by that ridiculous wart upon 
his nose. 

The loudest opponents of the Parochial Mind 
are usually men of the shortest memories. They 
forget that it was only the other day when 
England itself was nothing but a Little Ped- 
lington. The despised parish of the present 
hour, in value, if not in extent, would put to 
shame that little Britain which William the 
First is immortalized for conquering. That 
other little Britain which turned round and 
beheaded its King was nothing to boast of in 
the shape of imports and exports ; and the 
unruly Parliament that the Protector defied 
had a marvellous resemblance to a modem 
vestry. 
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The great weakener of the present age seems 
to be an ignorant impatience of the Parochial 
Mindy and an equally ignorant passion for 
universality. It instils its poison at the very 
root of life : the most ordinary child at the most 
ordinary school is taught to spread his slender 
stock of memory and intellect over the widest 
possible area. 

The doubtful chronologies of all creation are 
first of all crammed into his languid ear, and 
then 'wrung from him like blood out of the 
nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit' He 
must know a little of everything — classics, up 
to a certain unsatisfactory point ; history, accord- 
ing to the vaguest authorities ; languages 
sufficient to write the Lord's prayer in three 
tongues, and forget all about the unmeaning 
exercise in less than three years afterwards. 
He is taken to task for not remembering what 
has probably had no authenticated existence, 
the so-called landmarks of universal history. 
He is led into disputes about the dates of 
events that possibly never occurred, and con- 
sidered a marvel of successful teaching if his 
answers are given in a confident and un- 
hesitating manner. 
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No one will charitably take him aside and 
whisper into his ear that little comes of real 
knowledge but increased modesty, doubt and 
suspicion. No one is either bold enough or 
honest enough to tell him how the great Past 
has wrapped itself in a dense fog, into which it 
is almost vain to attempt to penetrate. No one 
will point out to him the patient labour and in- 
cessant application required to let in the light 
even through one little loophole of this dark 
and silent barrier. No guide, philosopher, and 
friend will teach him these things ; and he will 
go into the world a noisy, superficial babbler. 
His mental condition is a fair average specimen 
of the broad, universal mind, as distinguished 
from that other mental condition which is sneer- 
ingly called the parochial. 

As he grows up to man's estate, the heroes 
most likely to command his admiring worship 
will be the encyclopaedical men — the anti- 
parochial speakers, thinkers, and actors. He 
will pass by the solid monuments of the 
parochial mind to run after the dazzling 
phantoms of Admirable Crichtonism. He will 
see his ideal of eminence only in those self- 
conscious, learned posturers who are pointed at 
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as having drained the cup of knowledge to the 
dregs, and as crying out aloud for it to be again 
filled. He will be prone to have faith in intuition, 
in royal roads to learning, in the power of un- 
tutored genius, in happy guessing, in the virtues 
of touch-and-go. He must exhaust a science 
before breakfast ; another science before dinner ; 
and a language in the intervals of a week's 
business. He will bestow his flying attention 
upon national and personal records, but only on 
the scale of about one inch to a century ; for it 
is a first necessity of the anti-parochial and 
universal mind that it should ' survey the world 
from China to Peru.' He will glance rapidly 
over all books that issue from the press, to keep 
up his easily-earned character as a well-informed 
man. To be convicted of not knowing, at least, 
the title of a work and the name of its author 
would be heartburn and mortification for many 
weeks. 

As an authority upon taste, upon pictures, 
upon secret memoirs, the laws of colour, the 
real and the ideal, the finite and the infinite, the 
back-fall, the musical pitch, the incidence of 
taxation; upon social reform, the Evans' 
gambit, the inner meaning of the Pyramids, 
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and the principles of Greek harmony, the dis- 
tribution of races, the wave theory in shipbuild- 
ing — ^the well-informed, the anti-parochial mind 
will have enough to do. A mixture of rope- 
dancing and juggling with brass balls will best 
describe the position of its representative in 
his social moments. When he is moved (and 
that is not infrequently) to commit his thoughts 
to paper, his undigested and varied acquire- 
ments lie in hard, coarse lumps upon his skin, 
instead of enriching his blood. He presents 
the spectacle of a clever dog who is constantly 
running round after his own tail. There is no 
real progress, no new work done, and nothing 
proved. The universal mind, after firing off its 
rockets, its blue lights, its Roman candles, and 
its ingenious combinations of all kinds of com- 
bustibles, has always ended by leaving the 
world a little darker than it found it. 

How pleasmg it is to escape from the restless 
clatter of productions such as these into the 
monastic calmness of a thoroughly parochial 
book! The 'Journey Round my Room' of 
Xavier de Maistre, the 'Tour Round my 
Garden ' of Alphonse Karr, and the ' Natural 
History of Selborne ' of Gilbert White, are the 

9 
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first works of the kind that spring to the surface 
of my memory. The latter book is a perfect 
type of its class — a class that the world is 
always ready to welcome whenever it appears, 
and to preserve at all hazards from the chance 
of death. 

The production of such books is not effected 
by yearnings after the broad, the grand, the 
infinite, but by the labour of earnest, patient 
men, who despise not the humblest pebble by 
the roadside. They are produced without any 
love of display, any affectation of superior 
knowledge, on the part of the writers ; and 
they shine only in the simple beauty of truth 
and good faith. They are written with a con- 
centrated conscientious love and regard for 
their subjects, and not with a constant eye to 
the audience on the other side of the footlights. 
They owe their birth more to a recording, resist- 
less impulse within the writers than to the desire 
for fame or the greed of pecuniary profit. 

If Boswell had felt a contempt for the 
parochial mind, the world would have lost 
one of the best biographies that has ever 
been written. The whole structure of its com- 
position is essentially parochial. It deals with 
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only one man— one single, half-blind old man ; 
it regards him as the centre of a system, and 
only touches upon those who revolved round 
him as a crowd of accidental satellites. Nothing 
that ever happened to that man, no remark that 
ever fell from his lips, no journeys that he ever 
made, were without an intense interest to the 
parochial Boswell. The scraps of his letters 
were treasured like precious gold, and no 
suspicion of commonplace triviality ever checked 
the parochial mind in its welcome task of re- 
cording. 

All this must seem very mean and very con- 
temptible to the universal mind as it looks 
down from those lofty mounts from which it 
loves to sweep the horizon. Put all the books, 
however, that the latter has manufactured in 
the scale of human interest with the biographer's 
volumes, and which will be the load to win the 
trial? 

If every man who wields a pen, or lives with 
observing eyes, would take a hint from this 
triumph of the parochial mind, what works 
might we not have to refer to on our nearest 
and dearest bookshelves? The records of a 
street, of a house, of a family, of a fishpond, or 

9—2 
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a dead wall may be full of wisdom, poetry, and 
enduring interest, if only carefully collected. 

What pleasure there is in grasping a favourite 
volume, and feeling, as you seem to shake the 
hand of the writer, that you are about to sit 
down for an hour's communion with one who 
devoted his whole life to a single subject! 
What satisfaction there is in looking upon 
such a sturdy octavo as it lies upon your 
table, and knowing that you have there a 
perfectly reliable guide to some little nook of 
knowledge I It is only such books as these 
that can really become the cherished com- 
panions of thinking men ; the rest, for all the 
names they may proudly display upon their 
backs, must sink into neglect as a maze of 
literary upholstery. 

The broad, the universal mind thinks 
differently from this, and acts in a manner 
consistent with its teaching. In its pleasures 
it always seeks the strange and the remote in 
preference to the familiar and the accessible. 
Its knowledge of its own country is confined to 
a few fashionable resorts and a few famous lakes, 
while in London it claims a merit for affecting 
a total ignorance of the suburbs. 
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What kind of wine is drunk by the peasants 
in the South of France, or what are the habits 
of the Neapolitan beggars, the universal mind 
is ever ready to tell you in books, in lectures, 
or in conversation ; but when you inquire what 
kind of food is consumed in Bethnal Green, or 
what has become of the Irish expelled from 
Field Lane and St. Giles's, the same universal 
mind is ignorantly and contemptuously silent. 

Of the Louvre it knows much j of Dulwich 
College very little ; and when it wishes to 
indulge in a view of sunrise, it flies at once 
to the Righi. It would never seek for un- 
expected aspects of Nature on the top of the 
Monument, far less on Primrose Hill, or the 
heights of Hampstead. And yet an hour or two 
may be spent far less agreeably and instructively 
than at the latter place watching the sunset on 
a summer's evening from the station of the old 
Hill Telegraph. There the parochial, if not the 
universal, mind may feed luxuriously upon the 
picture — ^the City lying in the valley, backed by 
the Surrey hills; the plum-bloom mist that 
settles over the house-tops, the orange glow 
that comes from the hidden sun through the 
mellow side-trees of the country lane, that, seen 
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through an opening in the thick leaves, seems 
all on fire, the houses, lighted up into a bright 
burning yellow, the long, glistening glass of 
some building in the distant London valley 
that looks like a row of footlights or the 
furnaces in the Potteries, and the two towers 
of the Crystal Palace standing up like columns 
of living flame. It may seem an almost child- 
like Cockney weakness to be pleased with such 
sights as these ; but there they are, with many 
like them, for narrow-minded parochial gratifica- 
tion. 

The same universal mind that closes its eyes 
and ears to such common, familiar things is 
easily traced in the formation of libraries and 
museums. A country town or village requires 
something that shall inform its ignorance, amuse 
its leisure, or elevate its taste, and the duty 
devolves upon the universal mind to decide 
upon the nature and organization of this some- 
thing. 

The first thing that raises its head, in all 
probability, is what is called a suitable building 
for an institution — a cold, oblong structure of 
stucco, built after the style of the Parthenon, 
with a portico like a four-post bedstead. The 
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first sight of such a building is enough to chill 
the young enthusiast bent upon improving his 
mind in the universal style, and the secret of 
the blight which seems to hang over its Doric 
columns is found in the fact that it harmonizes 
with no other part of the old town, not even 
with the bleak» bare Congregational chapel. 

The next step is to fill this receptacle after 
the most approved plan ; and here the universal 
mind is seen in remarkable vigour. Subscrip- 
tions are solicited, donations are thankfully 
received, and a collection grows up that is as 
varied as the stock-in-trade of a general 
curiosity dealer. One leg, two- thirds of an 
arm, and a portion of the neck of a man or 
woman in sooty relievo on a crumbled stone is 
joyfully accepted as a representative of Grecian 
sculpture. It came from some temple ; it was 
presented by some advocate for the diffusion of 
universal knowledge, and it is duly ticketed as 
a notable object of interest. The mummy of 
an Egyptian prince, supposed to be about 
eighteen hundred years old, is always welcome 
in such a place, as well as the tooth of a whale 
or an elephant, and the skeleton of a crocodile. 
Two or three vertebrae of a rhinoceros, an 
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Indian sable, a lizard's skin from Brazil, a 
petrified toadstool, a precious stone from 
Ethiopia, an Assyrian bean, and a Persian 
tobacco-pipe are always sure of being put in 
posts of honour. A wooden effigy of Osiris, 
a copper idol from Siam, a Roman buckle, a 
pair of Norwegian skates, an earthen vessel 
from China, a basket of Muscovian money, a 
beetle brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
the brain-pan of an ostrich, and a preserved 
thunderbolt from the vale of Chamouni are 
equally prized and equally honoured. 

Where is England represented in such a 
motley collection ? and, above all, where is 
the corner devoted to the particular village, 
town, county, or parish in which the exhibition 
stands ? What is the character or meaning of 
such an exhibition ? and what can it possibly 
teach ? Has it any local stamp, or local colour, 
or local interest ? Might it not be all pitch- 
forked into a travelling caravan and driven 
from place to place as a thing without root ? 
If any one effigy or anatomical wonder were 
taken away, and another effigy or anatomical 
wonder introduced instead, would any hidden 
harmony be disturbed, or any sense of fitness 
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be outraged ? If the old rampant lion in front 
of the town-hall were struck down by an un- 
lucky flash of lightning or a gust of wind^ a 
thousand men (of course with parochial minds) 
would feel as if their right hands had been cut 
off, or their front teeth had been maliciously 
drawn by enchantment in the night. But if 
the fragment of the Greek gladiator in the 
universal museum were stolen by gipsies, with 
a view to a heavy ransom, there would hardly 
be a man in the county or parish who would 
subscribe a copper for its rescue. 

If the parochial mind, through good or evil 
report, would devote itself to the formation of 
thoroughly parochial museums, what different 
results might be arrived at 1 No little obscure 
village is too small or too remote to be utterly 
worthless to itself, and by respecting its own 
individual value it takes the surest course to 
become generally respected. 

Wherever a road has been cut, a tree planted, 
and smoke has curled from the meanest cottages, 
wherever men have been born, have suffered, 
and have died, there is much that ought never 
to be buried and forgotten. The origin, the 
progress, or even the decay of such a place, its 
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daily life, its dimly-remembered worthies, its old 
traditions, its old songs, its hopes and fears, its 
joys and sorrows, are all worthy of historical 
preservation. 

It may be that the universal mind, when it 
condescends to trace a local event, to prove a 
fact, or substantiate a date, would not be dis- 
pleased to find such a well-filled storehouse 
ready to its hand, overflowing with the rich 
materials of county history. What an amount 
of hopeless error, of idle speculation, of English 
composition, would be saved to the world by the 
existence of such parochial records ! I f War wick- 
shire had only thought and acted like this in 
Shakespeare's time, what pleasant and profit- 
able pilgrimages might now be made! what 
bitter controversies might never have been 
heard of! 

If the parochial mind was a little more active 
in the field of politics than it seems to be at 
present, it would rather raise than lower the 
dignity of the country. Our senators seem to 
be nothing if not universal. Their grasp of 
intellect makes the timid taxpayer tremble, and 
their denunciations of foreign tyrants are master- 
pieces of fretful, useless declamation. 
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When Little Pedlington steps out of its 
proper sphere, to place one hand upon its 
heart and to point at distant unpopular 
emperors with the other, it is then that it 
plunges headlong into the gulf of hopeless 
Bumbleism. Keeping within its own walls, 
and working upon its own vineyard, it is un- 
assailable by the keenest shafts of ridicule: 
beyond these wholesome limits it is weaker 
than a child. Its representatives are members 
for Little Pedlington, and not the champions of 
all Europe in distress. The Little Pedlingtons 
of Gloucestershire, of Somersetshire, and of 
Staffordshire have surely matters of more 
pressing local interest to occupy their minds 
than the willing or unwilling annexation of 
Nice and Savoy. Their members should be 
told this in no inaudible voice ; and this ever- 
gushing, universal tendency to flow into other 
people's property should be unmistakably 
dammed up. The gift of seeing ourselves as 
others see us is vouchsafed to few, and those 
Little Pedlington members, it seems, are not 
amongst the number. 

However backward the parochial mind may 
be in asserting its dominion over education, 
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literature, history, science, and art, the in- 
evitable changes of financial government will 
force it into the front rank of politics. Our 
indirect taxation — a system under which no 
man can tell how much he pays to the State 
— is crumbling beneath our feet, to be replaced 
by direct taxes, which everyone will see and 
feel. When the bulk of that necessary or un- 
necessary expenditure of seventy or eighty 
annual millions sterling has to be met by an 
income-tax of perhaps about five shillings in 
the pound, it will then be astonishing to see 
the rising crops of breeches-pocket politicians, 
the growth of non-intervention principles, and 
the intoxicating popularity of the despised 
parochial mind. 



A PENITENTIAL MATINEE 

A REAL STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 

After the Gargantuan gorging of the festive 
season comes the penitential fast — the bread 
and water and salt, if not the nauseous black- 
draught and blue-pill. After the Lord Mayor's 
Show, according to the philosopher of the 
street, comes the inevitable dust-cart. After 
the feast of pantomimes — the surfeit of tinsel 
— the jaded palate pines for a wholesome 
corrective. Where shall it be sought? The 
* Chamber of Horrors * at Madame Tussaud's ? 
No. The Museum at the Royal College of 
Surgeons? No. The Political Economy 
comer of the British Museum? No. A 
lecture at the Society of Arts on International 
Exhibitions ? Emphatically, No 1 Those who 
wish to find this rarity must shun the ordinary 
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channels of advertisement, and avoid the 
beaten tracks of amusement. 

In the spirit of Arctic explorers and dear old 
Mungo Park, they must walk and endure, must 
watch and inquire, must toil and suffer, some- 
times to fail utterly and return depressed to 
their starting-point, at other times to be 
rewarded with a great discovery, I have been 
an explorer of this kind myself, not always 
successful ; but, at this moment, I think I can 
suggest a thoroughly dismal and penitential 
half-holiday, productive of dismal reflections, 
dismal instruction, the greatest amount of 
misery, and the smallest amount of delight. 
It is a half-holiday that might safely be re- 
commended to the refractory members of a 
reformatory. 

To make such an * outing' perfect, it is 
necessary to watch the weather. A day should 
be selected, damp and miserable, raw cold, 
without being invigorating, foggy, but not too 
foggy, with a little drizzling rain dashed with 
sleet — a day that costermongers, stall-keepers, 
and the great out-of-door strugglers detest, and 
that makes newspaper - hawkers discontented 
Socialists, thinking of the hateful workhouse. 
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Having selected the day and the weather, 
select your starting-point. Let it be the most 
prosperous, or apparently prosperous, part of 
London, where well-fed citizens either lounge 
or congregate, where the scent of well-cooked 
food flavours the air, and the glitter of good 
coal-Bres is reflected in the window-panes. 

Get out of the dismal streets as soon as you 
can and seek relief in the Underground Rail- 
way. A little sulphuretted hydrogen more or 
less will not hurt you : it is supposed to be 
anti- rheumatic. On a foggy winters day the 
* Underground' is comparatively cheerful. Get 
out at the ' Mansion House,' as it is called, the 
Mansion House being a quarter of a mile 
further eastward. In crossing at the real 
Mansion House towards the Bank of England 
be polite to any old lady in black who objects to 
dive under the shafts of waggons or the legs of 
horses. She is going to the Bank to receive 
her dividends, and you never know what may 
happen. In crossing never fail to admire 
population as population. Christen the human 
maelstrom 'Malthus Circus,' and feel proud of 
yourself as a member, however unworthy, of a 
great country. 
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Observe the Big Bullion Bungalow, called 
the Bank of England, and admire the financial 
wisdom which has not hesitated to sacrifice a 
couple of millions sterling or more rather than 
build in the modern fashion, seven or eight 
stories high, and risk being destroyed by the 
shells of French, German, Russian, or American 
invaders. If you walk through the Bullion 
Bungalow Bank of your beloved country, 
notice and admire the central flower-garden, 
where every geranium has a ground value 
equal to a Civil Service pension. 

Leaving the Bank, go down *The Street' (it 
used to be called Throgmorton Street) and 
notice the frantic, excited mob playing the 
only game of 'pitch and toss' legally tolerated 
in this country. Go along Houndsditch — one 
of the chosen streets of the chosen people — and 
turn off to the right near the Aldgate top into 
Mitre Square to visit one of the bloody shrines 
of the greatest and most mysterious murderer 
of the present century. In a corner of this 
square, or yard, overshadowed by lofty ware- 
houses, a murder was committed not long ago 
(one of a long series) that stands alone, un- 
equalled. A woman of a miserable class was 
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killed under circumstances of peculiar atrocity 
at twelve o'clock on a certain night, the same 
man (we have a right to assume) having pre- 
viously murdered a woman of the same class in 
the same savage way, less than an hour before, 
at a place more than a mile distant from this 
Mitre Square corner. All the answer that 
we get to clear up this, and more kindred 
mysteries, from our costly and elaborate legal 
system is a phrase and nothing more — 'Jack 
the Ripper/ 

After this little dip into the gory byways of 
crime, you will be prepared for what you are to 
see at the approaching end of your journey. At 
the top of the Minories you will pass between the 
Government Coin Factory, the Mint, and that 
petrified block of English history, the Tower, 
and will enter the massive St. Katherine's Docks. 
In a corner of one of the harbours of this great 
shipping refuge lies a sullen-looking hulk, short, 
square-built, greasy with the dirt of ages, a 
convict-ship of the bad old times, one hundred 
years old, called Success. 'Pandemonium,' 
'Inferno,' 'Bottomless Pit,' would have been 
better titles. Dressed up for a show at one 
shilling a head — a reduction for parties and 

10 
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children — sailing about the world 'on tour/ 
exhibited with illustrative wax-works, original, 
or quasi-original fetters, pictures of celebrated 
Australian criminals, instruments of torture, or, 
what was then the same thing, punishment, a 
real old-fashioned, wiry * cat-o'-nine-tails,' a 
corroded iron tank, called the 'compulsory 
bath,' and long rows of condemned cells in 
the middle and lower deck; this was how 
violent crime was housed and treated by our 
grandfathers down to the beginning of the 
fifties. 

Everything about this sturdy hulk spoke of 
strength and brutality. Men like wild beasts 
were treated like wild beasts. They were 
housed like wild beasts, fed like wild beasts; 
and if they were not clothed like wild beasts, it 
was probably not owing to the humanity of the 
warders, but to the existence of something like 
a rough law of public decency. Solitary con- 
finement was enforced for the slightest offence, 
and the miserable wretches, maddened by 
perpetual darkness and the hellish monotony 
of their lives, put an end to themselves by 
dashing their brains out against the walls of 
their filthy cells. Occasionally they combined 
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against their guardians and persecutors, and 
then the brains of authority were hacked out 
with pickaxes and hatchets. In spite of the 
Divine law of Supply and Demand, it is 
impossible to believe that those in authority 
were not largely recruited from the ranks of 
semi-savages. 

On board this demon-hulk — too real and 
substantial, unfortunately, for a phantom ship— 
the waxwork artist has done his best to realize 
the living death of the floating prison. His 
figures have the usual yellow-jaundiced look 
and fixed glassy stare of inferior waxwork, and 
the stuffed legs and arms of notorious rufHans, 
credited with a long list of murders and 
outrages, look somewhat feeble and withered 
for muscular heathenism. Curiosities, like the 
iron armour of Kelly, the bushranger, are 
exhibited on the deck. Kelly was a compara- 
tively latter-day ruffian, and his armour, stand- 
ing up without a man in it, looks like the 
furnace and stove-pipe of a roasted- chestnut 
stall. 

Some of the convicts who had to endure the 
penal servitude of this cursed vessel of torture 
were, unfortunately, not always guilty. They 

10 — 2 
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were convicted by mistake. One was Mr. W. 
H. Barber, a solicitor in the forties, who, acting 
for a practised swindler named Fletcher in 
some business with the Bank of England, was 
accused and found guilty of complicity in the 
forging of dividend warrants. Although an 
educated man, conscious of his innocence, he 
was treated like a felon, herded with felons of 
the lowest type, and sent to Botany Bay, the 
colony which was at that time the dumping- 
ground for our criminal classes. The Govern- 
ment had to pardon him, after a long agitation 
on the part of his friends, and give him ;^5,ooo 
compensation. In this they showed more 
wisdom than in selecting as a penal settlement 
a place that must have been modelled on the 
Garden of Eden, and only giving it up when 
the colonists — our unruly children — plainly told 
them that they must find another harbour for 
home-made blackguards. 

The convict ship, if not a cheerful show or a 
place in which to spend an altogether happy 
day, gives the modern Cockney an interesting 
glimpse of the past — if a past of a rather 
sombre and not over-creditable kind. When 
the Cockney gets out of the docks and the 
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past on to the Tower Bridge, with all its 
capital, labour and ingenuity, and into the 
present with all its faults, he ought to go down 
on his knees and thank his God that he is 
privileged to live at the latter end of this much- 
abused century. Even here, however, his joy 
must be tempered with humility and reflection. 
Industry has its victims, if not its murders. A 
high authority has told us that all these great 
works are cemented with blood. For every 
forty thousand pounds sterling laid down a 
human life has to be sacrificed. 

Fortunately there is a bright side to every 
gloomy picture, even the black study of old 
convict life which we have just left behind us. 
On our way to the docks and the 'sheer old 
hulk ' we passed that interesting factory on the 
top of Mount St. Lucre (formerly Tower Hill) 
where Government ingenuity makes a penny 
out of a farthings -worth of copper and a 
shilling out of four- penny worth of silver. 

This is not fraud, but Imperial currency. 
To atone for this the Mint, unlike any other 
mints in the world, turns out a spotless 
sovereign — a State counter that is all it pro- 
fesses to be and something more ; an honoured 
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guest, a welcome ambassador in every country 
of the world, speaking the one universal 
language, gold. 

Even the dust of this precious metal, this 
mystery of nature, has led men into temptation. 
A criminal of criminals, whose chief jemmy and 
centre-bit was capital — a rich and rare instru- 
ment, not often finding a place in the Newgate 
Calendar — put some thousands of these spotless 
coins in a long sack, and by shaking it back- 
wards and forwards produced a bushel of that 
dust which is really worth a King's ransom. 

For this he was sent to the Garden of Eden, 
enclosed in the dismal hulk, but the halo of 
gold was round him and he revelled in pitch 
without being defiled. His wife — his faithful 
partner in the sweating business — also went to 
the Land of Paradise, as a passenger, not at 
the Government expense. She started in 
business, and, being a lone woman, she re- 
quired help, and nothing would suit her 
but a well-conducted convict. She was very 
particular in her selection, insisted on the 
strictest testimony as to character, and until 
that day had never known what a model she 
possessed in her husband, who (quite accident- 
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ally, of course, and unknown to the authorities) 
was selected as her servant He behaved so 
well in his new employment (according to her 
periodical reports, written on official foolscap 
with a margin and the convict's number in the 
left-hand top corner) that in a comparatively 
short time he obtained a pardon. Such is life. 
They lived happily ever after at Bayswater, and 
rode in their own carriage. 



BOHEMIA IN LONDON 

Unless you are a Bohemian born and bred, 
with a sneaking tolerance for vagabonds of 
both sexes, and if you have to pose as a family 
man, I strongly advise you to think twice 
before you take a dwelling in a gay neighbour- 
hood. It need not be an active gay neighbour- 
hood ; it need not be anything more than an 
historical gay neighbourhood ; it may have 
turned its back on its original vices, if it ever had 
any, and may, in Shakespeare's refined words, 
* have purged and lived cleanly,' but it is far 
more easy to turn a chapel into a theatre, as 
was done at the old Court playhouse at Chelsea, 
than it is to turn a theatre into a chapel. In 
the words of another poet, slightly altered — 

' You may break, you may shatter the vase as you will, 
But the otto of roses will cling to it still.' 
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Patchouli Terrace may be turned into 
Ebenezer Place, Paphian Street may become 
Salvation Arcade, and Bacchus Grove may 
become St. Aquinas Avenue; but all to no 
purpose ; you cannot turn your back on 
tradition in less time than half a century, and 
you cannot suddenly raise a breed of cabmen 
who have no memories. 

A friend of mine, not by any means a 
pioneer, once pitched his tent in one of these 
places. It is not necessary to say which, 
except that it was one that by its development 
and surroundings ought to have been credited 
with a new life and reputation. Its original 
sins, however, if it had any, or rather the sins 
of a small and insignificant portion of the 
district, were visited on its inhabitants to the 
third and fourth generation. My friend was 
heavily rented, heavily rated. His address 
was in the ' Court Guide ' ; he received daily 
begging letters from clergymen and the patrons 
of charities; he went to church himself, and 
his family went more so. He wore a tall silk 
hat and a frock-coat, was very partial to 
umbrellas, and was never seen in a straw hat 
or tanned boots. His family dressed mostly in 
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black. The female portion wore veils, and 
might easily have been taken for Scripture- 
readers. His servants, what few he kept, were 
models of propriety; and he could only be 
accused of one fault — he avoided taking credit 
in the neighbourhood, and paid his trades- 
people with vulgar ready money. This was 
a fault, I admit, but it was hardly a crime, and 
it was not sufficient to justify his being classed, 
as he was, as one of the tainted aborigines of 
his settlement. 

When he took a cab, as he occasionally did, 
to drive home from a distant part of the town, 
the cabman, on hearing the address, imme- 
diately assumed a festive air, and thought it to 
be his duty to drive at break-neck speed, and 
not to be too careful about collisions. When 
my unfortunate friend arrived home, and ten- 
dered an ample, if not a reckless fare, the 
driver smiled all over his face, cocked his hat 
on one side, and absolutely winked his eye as 
he said to the astonished fare, 'What is five 
bob to a gent of pleasure ?* 

My friend's tradesmen, notwithstanding 
prompt payment, thought it necessary to 
charge about five-and-twenty per cent more 
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than the prices ruling in more obscure districts, 
in order to play up to the supposed character 
of the neighbourhood The gigantic ' Store,' 
which was now a feature in this as in every 
other part of London, and had long dropped 
the title of 'Co-operative,' did all it could to 
bring down these prices by wholesale competi- 
tion, but it made up for this by increasing its 
stock of independence and insolence. 

None of the tradesmen were fulsome, there 
was no occasion for that, and the old character 
of the neighbourhood destroyed this exaggera- 
tion of trading civility years ago; but they 
hardly went the length of the * Stores,' and 
served their despised customers as if they 
were conferring a royal favour. 

My unfortunate friend's wife, being of an 
economical turn, was a great patron of omni- 
buses when the prowling cabmen would allow 
her ; but these gentlemen thought they had a 
vested right in every lady who lived in the 
once festive district. They blocked the 
approach to the public vehicle, and when 
they were defeated, frequently asked the lady 
if she was reduced to a 'penny ride to 
Piccadilly Circus.' 
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Nothing short of a bishop in full canonicals 
would have silenced these prowlers, who 
declined to forget the history of the district 
Sometimes they were offensively civil, but their 
civility was largely adulterated with patronage. 
One day a young lady was paying my friend's 
family a visit It was a soaking wet afternoon, 
and as she paid the full fare, and a bit over, the 
dripping cabman was melted into pity. ' A very 
bad day, miss,* he said, ' for your business, but I 
think it'll clear up afore long ! At least, I 'ope 
sol' 

My friend now lives in Clapham. 



GLOOMSBURY 

Since the Central Ducal Desert of No 
Thoroughfare has been opened up by the 
abolition of the gates and bars of Bloomsbury 
— an abolition that was only obtained by half a 
century's persistent agitation — a great change 
has come over this important portion of Central 
London. Gloomsbury, as it might have been 
called — the butt of Theodore Hook and Mrs, 
TroUope, the mother of Anthony — is gradually 
losing its solid, sulky, residential mansions, and 
acquiring in their place the red-bricked and 
yellow-ceramic, turret-roofed blocks which are 
evidently copied from young Pimlico and old 
Chelsea. 

His Grace of Bedford, like his Grace of 
Westminster, and his Grace in futuro of 
Cadogan, has discovered that flats, whatever 
they may be, are not 'weary, stale, and un- 
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profitable/ and that it is better to serve a 
nation of lodgers with 'self-contained' tene- 
ments than a nation of Englishmen with old- 
fashioned and imaginary castles. A little 
sacrifice has, of course, to be made in appear- 
ance by the Land King. That curious instru- 
ment of property rights, of take-it-or-leave-it 
might, of ' King of the Castle ' power and 
'dirty rascal' abasement — a Bedford lease — is 
superseded, if not supplanted, for ever by a 
self-contained tenement agreement ; and the 
earthworm tenant when leaving his eligible 
castle after an occupancy of a few years is not 
asked to deposit a substantial sum for dilapida- 
tions, while another London serf is asked to 
deposit an equally substantial sum as a pre- 
mium for entering into temporary possession 
of the same premises, with the precious 
privilege of making any improvements at his 
own expense and facing similar dilapidation 
claims at the end of his covenant. The self- 
contained hutches or 'pigeon-holes' are not 
papered with these property demands — the 
amount in money value is no doubt otherwise 
provided. 

Bloomsbury, or Gloomsbury, has become a 
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newspaper topic in recent times, when some- 
thing was wanted to relieve the eternal mono- 
tony of Dreyfus - Transvaal and Transvaal- 
Dreyfus, but no journalistic ingenuity could 
give much interest to a district which was 
made, and is still governed, by the British 
Museum. In spite of its ponderous air of 
ultra-respectability, however, it has had more 
undiscovered murders within its area — and the 
parochial borders which are generally included 
in the term * Bloomsbury * — than any other 
district of equal size in the centre of London. 
They began to accumulate before the Great 
Coram Street mystery, and they have con- 
tinued to accumulate. It is no aspersion on 
the highly-respectable * Mrs. Todgers's ' who 
are to be found in every street of Gloomsbury 
if the number of lodgers and lodging-houses 
are pointed at as some little explanation of 
this metropolitan curiosity. 

The murder in Great Indecorum Street 
(where Thackeray lived in his early days) is 
still waiting for the coming Lecocq, like many 
other mysteries), but for the pure romance of 
Literature and Art, there is more in the dirty 
little Brook Street, Holborn, in the neighbour- 
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ing parish of St Andrew's, where the boy 
Chatterton ended his misery, than in the whole 
of Gloomsbury put together, even with the 
* Field of the Forty Footsteps/ and its legend. 
Cowper and Gray are respectable and immortal 
names amongst poets, though they scarcely give 
the romantic flavour which Richard Savage has 
conferred upon the next-door district of Soho. 

The names of celebrities connected with 
Bloomsbury — with the exception of Dr. Dodd, 
the reverend forger, who 'went up Holbom 
Hill in a cart' — were all essentially Blooms- 
burian. They were all a credit to the district, 
and knew how to behave themselves, like the 
Devil in Southey's poem — 

' He came into London by Tottenham Court Road, 

Rather by chance than by whim. 
And there he saw Brothers the Prophet, 
And Brothers the Prophet saw him.' 

The law was always largely represented. Lord 
Thurlow, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Justice 
Holroyd, Chief Justice Tenterden, Lord Den- 
man, Lord Eldon, Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd 
(who dared to be a poet), and many others 
whose names can be found in that most valu- 
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able book and its extension, Peter Cunning- 
ham's * Handbook of London/ 

The actors, like the legal profession, always 
favoured Gloomsbury, and probably for the 
same reason — it was near their business. In 
the day when no actor at the two Patent 
Theatres was allowed by contract to live more 
than a mile from his workshop, except at his 
own risk and expense, it is wonderful that so 
few eminent comedians were found in or upon 
the borders of the most dismal street in 
London — Gower Street. Those who indulged 
in the luxury of a cottage at Chiswick, or a 
villa at Twickenham or Hampton Court, stood 
the chance of being called to a sudden re- 
hearsal by a post-chaise messenger, at the cost 
of about two nights' salary. 

Literature in its highest and most fanciful 
form may not have clung to Gloomsbury, with 
two eminent exceptions; but John Ruskin, 
Samuel Warren, Sheridan Knowles, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Miss Mitford, George Augustus 
Sala, F. C Burnand, with artists like John 
Leech and John Constable, are names to set 
against John Philip Kemble, Harley, Dodd 
(Garrick's Dodd), and one or two others, in- 

II 
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eluding Forbes Robertson, artist and acton 
Apart from and above all these, however, 
are two giant names — Charles Dickens and 
Benjamin Disraeli. Dickens, according to 
strict parochial limits, was doubtless in St 
Pancras; but when the time comes he shall 
have a statue in Bloomsbury representing him 
tramping alone through the night from Tavis- 
tock House, London, to Gad's Hill, Kent, ac- 
companied by the children of his imagination — 
creations far more than phantoms — nursing 
them into enduring, living creatures blessed 
with eternal vitality. 

Benjamin Disraeli was a genuine Blooms- 
burian. Born in Theobald's Road (once 
known as King's Road), in a house still 
standing, a door or two from John Street 
and facing Gray's Inn Gardens, he was a 
mere boy when his father, Isaac D'Israeli, 
still anxious to get nearer the British Museum, 
took the house No. 6, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, 
sometimes called No. 5, Bloomsbury Square, 
because the side fronted the square, the 
entrance being in Hart Street. This house 
was (and is) a mansion not easily matched in 
Mayfain Its entrance • hall was a spacious 
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chamber, floored with marble slabs, with a 
large fireplace, a broad stone staircase, Adams 
plaques on the walls, and Adams balustrades 
and landings, Spanish mahogany doors, and 
recessed windows. 

I have reason to know that Isaac D' Israeli 
at that time, bookworm as he was, had the 
command of at least a couple of thousand 
pounds a year, but was modest and thrifty in 
his habits. Benjamin was sent across the 
fields to a 'Dame School' at Islington, in 
Colebrooke Row — the Row that was freshened 
up by the open New River, that had recollec- 
tions of CoUey Cibber, and that contained 
Charles Lamb's cottage, with the rural street, 
door that opened into the parlour. Benjamin 
went home in the afternoon (early in winter) 
down the south side of the Pentonville 
Mountain, past old Bagnigge Wells, and 
began his writing career at No. 6, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. He made considerable 
way with 'Vivian Gray/ to the astonishment 
of his father, who wondered much where he 
got his knowledge of fashionable society. 
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A SO-SO SABBATH IN LONDON 

It is not a sightly street, and although it was 
named after a pious Bishop of London, it is a 
sad Sabbath-breaker. To find any parallel to 
Polyglot Street in this respect you must go 
eastwards to Rag Fair or Petticoat Lane, now 
decently called Middlesex Street, to the Bird 
Market in Bethnal Green, or southwards to 
the New Cut. 

The church-bells of the ugliest church in 
London are doing all they can to frighten the 
English colony from the morning service. The 
remains of an insolvent King and the greatest 
art and dramatic critic of the century lie peace- 
ably in the stony-hearted graveyard. But round 
the corner Polyglot Street is not at all peace- 
able. A few shops are closed, notably the bed- 
manufacturer's, which stands on the site of the 
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first attempt at an improved lodging-house for 
single men, before the 'models' were quite 
started. If biographies were truthful, a few 
celebrated authors and journalists would figure 
as lodgers at these pioneer chambers. 

The bed-manufacturer observes the Day of 
Rest, as befits a bed-maker ; not so his neigh* 
hours. Saturday night, the great marketing 
night, has not exhausted their energies. The 
newsvendors, of course, are open, selling French, 
German, English, and Italian papers, Zeitungs 
and Gazettas, a few political pamphlets, matches, 
sweetstuff, cigarettes, tobacco, and snuff. Char- 
cuterie shops are crowded with customers not 
only for strong- smelling Normandy cheeses, 
French mustard, pickles, and mysterious 
sausages from Hamburg, Bologna, and Stras- 
bourg, but for bottles of light wine and other 
liquors not to be ' consumed on the premises.' 

Although the neighbourhood is known as 
' Petty France,' French is not by any means 
the predominating language. Polish, Russian, 
and Hungarian are occasionally heard ; German 
more frequently, and Italian more frequently 
still 

The few taverns are closed until after church- 
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time ; but when open, with one or two British 
exceptions, they are ' houses of call ' for couriers 
and the Swiss colony. A fishmonger is open 
as if it was market-day at Billingsgate, and the 
tempting announcement * Ice ' is displayed in 
large letters amongst the periwinkles. A 
clothier is ready to serve you with ^hand-me- 
down ' clothes, or to ' swop ' with you the heavy 
overcoat on your back (if you have an overcoat) 
for something more suitable for the summer 
season. The boot-seller invites your patronage, 
and a particularly prominent hosier's is open, 
where dazzling rainbow ties can be bought for 
adornment, or ' dickeys ' and cuffs for apparent 
cleanliness. 

The various restaurants of several nation- 
alities are making ready to begin with the 
knife - and - fork breakfasts. If you want to 
revive your recollection of Vienna cooking 
(which probably you don't), a little retired 
house is ready to oblige you; and a more 
pretentious Berlin Gast - Haus is willing to 
serve you with 'Sauer-Kraut mit Schweiner- 
fleisch/ Roast pork with stewed prunes is 
often * on ' — a variation of the John Bull apple- 
sauce — and so is jam-tart with roast duck. 
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There are several Italian restaurants of 
various degrees of importance, where the 
gradations of vermicelli, spaghetti, and 
macaroni can be studied. One has a reputa- 
tion beyond the boundary lines of 'Petty 
France,' as the old Rocher de Cancale in 
Paris, many years ago, had a reputation beyond 
the slums where it was situated. I dare not 
mention its name, as I know what happened 
to a well-known restaurant in the Polyglot 
Street district. It started with the best potage 
ever made or sold at threepence a plate, and 
the rest of the menu in proportion, until one 
unfortunate day it was 'discovered' by an 
enterprising journalist belonging to a leading 
paper; the inevitable article appeared, and 
from that hour the prices became somewhat 
different. 

The French restaurants of 'Petty France' 
are very numerous^ and, as they have their 
regular customers twice a day, they are not 
dependent on their external attractions to tempt 
the passer-by. Two dusty oranges in a shop- 
window, backed by a not over-clean muslin 
curtain, are not altogether enticing, but it 
would be a mistake to assume that the food 
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within is bad because it is cheap. Many of 
these restaurants supply themselves from the 
large restaurants at the West End, taking any 
surplus food left over from the day before. 
Clever cookery makes up for want of absolute 
freshness ; and at most of these places sound 
light wines can be got at one-third of the 
prices charged by more pretentious establish- 
ments. 

The French butcher in the side-street, if not 
absolutely open, has his trade-door ajar; the 
French greengrocer is modest and retiring, but 
open ; and the French baker has his really 
excellent bread and well - made pastry half 
concealed by a drawn-down blind It is left 
for the English part of the colony to abuse 
and brutalize the liberty tolerated in this ex- 
ceptional neighbourhood. An ironmonger's is 
open, where you can buy anything, from an 
American stove to a pennyworth of tin-tacks ; 
while opposite is a second-hand furniture-dealer, 
who is holding a Dutch auction on his door- 
step. He is selling flat-irons, coal-scuttles, 
chipped china, dilapidated oil-lamps, strips of 
carpet, saucepans, odd sets of fire-irons, old 
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lace curtains, and the sweepings of many 
garrets, talking all the while to twenty or 
thirty people, chiefly women. When the oppo- 
site public -house opens at one o'clock, his 
pockets will be gorged, his audience probably 
gone, and he will certainly be very thirsty. 



'LET US ALL BE UNHAPPY ON 
SUNDAY' 

Some few years ago a very law-abiding and 
God-fearing man, a native of that part of the 
kingdom which makes an idol of the Sabbath — 
a man in a high official position, administering 
the laws of his country — wrote a short poem, 
bearing the title at the head of this paper, 
which doubtless shocked the righteous over- 
much, if they understood the spirit of sarcasm 
in which it was written. He advised the 
pedants, made up of stiff clay, and the sour- 
faced children of sorrow, to make the most 
of the day before them, in face of the in- 
evitable Sabbath. He had evidently had 
enough of the Scotch Sunday. He probably 
knew its hoUowness and hypocrisy. He was 
not even respectful to Permissive Bills. He 
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described a P. B. as 'a Bill to permit you to 
prevent me from having a glass of beer/ 

The discussion with the somewhat mislead- 
ing heading of ' Sunday Night in London ' has 
shown a stupendous ignorance on the part of 
the majority of what a London Sunday is at 
the present day, and an equally stupendous 
impudence on the part of the minority in 
stating what they wish to make it. 

The majority who write about the want of 
sacred concerts on Sunday either never knew, 
or must have forgotten, how many choral 
churches, chapels, abbeys, and cathedrals (with 
and without orchestras) are open morning, 
noon, and night; how many halls are open 
for afternoon performances of secular music, 
that is, music a trifle more dull than the Stabat 
Mater ; how many night institutions are open 
for lectures, discussions, recitations, and even 
dramatic representations ; how many clubs in- 
clude music, and, in some cases, dancing 
amongst their attractions ; how many public 
gardens are open in the summer, and how 
many picture-galleries are open in the winter. 

I will say nothing about the Salvation Army, 
who have their d^p6ts all over the town, and 
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their musical promenades in most of the leading 
thoroughfares, and I will merely mention the 
bands in the parks, on the terrace at Windsor, 
and in connection with the army church parades, 
and that lively and pretty ditch, the Thames, 
where the musical fanatic, in the season, can 
enjoy fifty miles of banjo and accordion. All 
this may fall short of a Volks-Garten in the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace with a band 
of European reputation, but it is surely a 
wedge the end of which cannot be called verj' 
thin. 

In apparent ignorance of all this, the official 
representatives of the Stagnant Sunday 
Organizations try to frighten the public with 
legal bogies. Acts of Parliament made for a 
very different England, and a far more different 
London, are picked out of those melancholy 
records of royal and human folly, the statutes 
at large, and shaken at the criminals. The 
man on the knife-board is to read this list 
and tremble — a list that looks like a chemist's 
prescription : Edward III., Henry VI., James I., 
I C. I. c. I (1625), C. II., William and 
Mary, Anne, William III., George III., and 
George IV., etc. This is a pretty Sunday 
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mixture, most of it made up by rulers who 
were not altogether led by their parliaments. 
Government is one thing ; Bumbledon, even 
royal Bumbledon, is another. Where are 
those Acts now? With one or two ex- 
ceptions, they might just as well be described 
by this formula : 6th and 7th Mary Jane» cap. 
68 ; 25th King Jackass II., c. 36 ; 3rd and 4th, 
Black Sal and Dusty Bob, c. 14; King 
Bumble II., c. 24. 

The only Acts in the list in a state of 
suspended animation are the Sunday Trading 
Act of Charles II. (29 C. IL c. 7), which has 
been partly repealed, and the 21 George III., 
c 49* The first Act has been occasionally 
enforced against a few wretched barbers in a 
town like Derby, one of the greatest railway- 
centres of Sunday railway traffic in England; 
and the second Act has been enforced more 
than once against people who open places like 
the Brighton Aquarium on a Sunday. 

The prosecution of this institution in 1875 
had this great and beneficial effect — the fangs 
of the Mad King's Bill were drawn by a short 
Act of amendment (38 and 39 Vic, c 80), 
giving the Crown absolute power to remit 
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penalties. The Mad King had a liberal notion 
of fines : two hundred pounds a day for the 
owner of the disorderly house, one hundred 
pounds a day for the sleek acting-manager, 
and fifty pounds a day each for every door- 
keeper, servant, and ticket - collector. The 
bulk of these fat penalties was to go to the 
informer. 

Like the Drunken Prostitutes Act of 
George II. (25 Geo. IL, c. 36), which now 
governs many theatres and all the music-halls 
in London and the provinces, the Mad King's 
Act had an object above and beyond public 
decency on the Sabbath. It was passed to 
stop unpleasant political debates at places of 
public meeting. 

In defending their cause, the official repre- 
sentatives of the Sts^nant Sunday Organiza- 
tions have quoted certain figures given them 
by Sir Howard Vincent, which are made to 
prove, or to appear to prove, that crime in- 
creases in certain foreign countries in pro- 
portion to the social liberty of the Sabbath. 
These figures want verification, and a careful 
inquiry into cause and effect Sir Howard 
Vincent is an observant traveller, and his ex- 
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perience, I fancy, would hardly justify the 
Sabbatarians' assertion. In any case, with 
the exception of Russia, none of these countries 
can equal the consumption of intoxicants in 
England, or the hypocrisy which draws forty 
millions sterling a year from this degrading 
source, while pretending to favour the cause 
of temperance. 



THE DAWN OF THE PRESENT 
CENTURY 

We hear a good deal just now of the latter days 
of the century ; perhaps a few words about the 
dawn of the century may not be altogether ill- 
timed or unwelcome. 

It was the heyday of stamp and paper duties. 
There were about half a dozen newspapers, too 
dear for the multitude to buy, and probably 
only published, like the Quarterly znd Edinburgh 
Reviews^ for the select few to read. There was 
no gas. Oil-lamps enlivened the streets, and 
at the theatres candles, supposed to be wax, 
dripped down the back of your dress-clothes. 

Chelsea was a village separated from London 
by the Five Fields at Pimlico, and the Foot- 
pad's Pass, called Bloody Bridge, somewhere 
where the Court Theatre now stands. Visitors 
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to the playhouses from Chelsea used to assemble 
after the performance at the bottom of St. 
James's Street until they numbered about thirty 
or forty strong, and then marched across the 
Five Fields with torches, blunderbusses, and 
bludgeons — a mutual protection association. 
Nothing was safe — not even the Bank of 
England. The one- pound note was not a 
universal favourite, and the street poets sang 
that they would ' rather have a guinea.' 

The year 1800 — the year of the Union — 
found London and England in this state. 
People advertised openly to purchase places 
in the public service. The usual swindling 
advertisements under the heading of ' Matri- 
mony' appeared occasionally in the journals. 
Nottingham, which is now about two hours 
and a half from London, with trains nearly 
every hour, day and nighty is thus dealt 
with : 

* A lady going to Nottingham in a week or 
two wishes to make a third in a chaise. A 
gentleman and lady, or two elderly gentlemen, 
preferred. — Address, X.Y., 2 Clement's Court, 
Milk Street.' 

* The cutter Enterprise^ of Guernsey (Amice 

12 
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Lecocq, commander), a prime sailer, armed with 
four guns, small-arms, etc., and having excellent 
accommodation for passengers, sails from Wey- 
mouth for Guernsey every Thursday/ 

' A gentleman offers to lend his chaise gratis 
to a party for Exeter or Truro if the borrowers 
will kindly leave it, when done with, for prefer- 
ence at Truro/ 

Covent Garden Theatre, secure in its patent 
monopoly rights to perform Shakespeare, and 
empowered to prosecute up to imprisonment 
any encroachers on these legitimate preserves, 
gives up its stage to Mendoza, the prize-fighter, 
for a sparring exhibition. 

Mrs. Jordan, at Drury Lane, ' Respectfully 
informs the public that her night is fixed for 
Monday, the 12th (January, 1800), when she 
promises a comedy, and to sing, accompanying 
herself on the Lute/ 

State lotteries were legal in 1800, and large 
diamonds, the predecessors of the Koh-i-Noor, 
were disposed of in this way. 

The Budget expenses for 1800 were under 
forty millions ; army and navy, as usual, taking 
the lead. This sum was provided for by four 
millions of indirect taxes, and over five millions 
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of Income-tax, the remainder being made up of 
credits, surpluses, and loans, and three millions 
charged for renewing the Bank of England 
Charter. 

George Washington dies ; and Bonaparte is 
Chief Consul of France. France soon became 
an empire; and America was, and still is, a 
republic. 

A Bill to prevent bull-baiting was thrown out 
in the House of Commons by a majority of two, 
and the King, George IIL, went in state to the 
House of Lords to give his royal consent (July 2) 
to the union with Ireland. Bull-baiting, to judge 
by the speeches of many distinguished states- 
men, was looked upon as one of the pillars of 
the British Constitution. 

Forestalling — buying produce months in 
advance — was then a crime, and occasionally 
duly punished. A watchman named Night is 
fined for assaulting a drunken citizeni who 
complained that he was calling the wrong hour 
and the wrong weather. Sentence of death 
was passed on a number of prisoners for various 
offences — burglary, sheep - stealing, highway- 
robbery, horse-stealing, forgery, firing a pistol, 
coining, and taking a bill out of a letter in the 

12 — 2 
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Post Office. No executions took place, at that 
moment, for stealing linen ofF a hedge, or 
breaking down the bank of a fish-pond. 

Footpads not only infested the country, but 
London and the suburbs, though they were not 
always successful. One stopped a French 
priest in the Edgware Road, and, not content 
with his few shillings, insisted on changing coats. 
When the priest got the thiefs coat he ran away 
at full speed, the thief after him ; but the race 
was won by honesty and virtue, as it always 
should be. When the priest searched the ragged 
garment he found ;^50. 

Virtue was not always so well rewarded. In 
December, 1800, Mr. Townsend, the celebrated 
Bow Street runner, was robbed of his hat in the 
Chapel Royal. Neither the officer nor the place 
was held sacred. The wife of a gardener coming 
from Chiswick in a cart was attacked near 
Kensington Gore by two footpads. She 
knocked one down with the butt-end of her 
whip, and drove off unmolested. A man is 
killed at Deptford who resisted a pressgang, 
but the coroners jury went through the form 
of bringing in a verdict of wilful murder against 
the lieutenant and midshipman. A man is 
badly bitten in attempting to take money out 
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of the mouth of a dog who was acting as a 
messenger. 

The quantity of forged notes out (chiefly 
one-pounders) gave the Bank of England much 
trouble — at least, it said so. Churchyards are 
robbed of bodies — of course for the doctors. 
Duels are plentiful, and so are prize-fights. 
Belcher and Mendoza were the heroes of the 
hour. The favourite arenas were Wimbledon 
Common and Moulsey Hurst Hyde Park 
Corner was used as the • meet * for the scores 
of post-chaises and hackney-carriages going to 
these fights. The volunteers numbered 12,000, 
and had reviews in the same neighbourhood. 

The Bread Spectre now makes its appearance. 
The quartern loaf is is. 3d. The House of 
Commons reports. It is still fond of reporting. 
It suggests that bakers should be compelled to 
sell stale bread instead of new, to check the 
consumption. ' It is a fact, proved by the 
clearest evidence, that one-half of the bread in 
London is consumed the day in which it is 
baked.' This sounds very dreadful, even towards 
the close of the century. The suggested pro- 
hibition became law, the fine for each offence 
being jCS- Both Houses of Parliament pledged 
themselves and their families not to consume 
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more than one quartern loaf per head per week 
during the scarcity — of course, the artificial 
scarcity — of grain. The Lord Mayor issues 
an Order of Assize which raises the price of 
the quartern loaf to is. 5^. The use of flour 
for pastry is prohibited (February, 1800) in the 
Royal Household by the Royal Family. Rice 
is used as a substitute in the palaces. Possible 
substitutes for wheaten flour were anxiously 
discussed. Bran came to the fore, but it 
appeared that pigs and poultry had the first 
charge on this material Grains were suggested 
for pigs, and potatoes for humanity. The com- 
plaint arose that potatoes were not sufficiently 
cultivated ; but no Bill was brought in to make 
compulsory potato-farming the first duty of all 
good citizens. This showed great restraint on 
the part of the Legislature. Rice or potatoes 
were recommended to be mixed with wheat, to 
the extent of one-third. Coal now becomes 
scarce, and consequently dear. Fodder becomes 
dear ; and hackney-carriage fares are raised. 
The Lord Mayor, by another Assize Order, 
raises the price of the quartern loaf to is. 6d. 

The soldiers are now told to hold themselves 
in readiness if required. The fish-market was 
then a close borough, as it is now — Free Trade 
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and advanced civilization having, in this instance, 
done nothing for the poor consumer. An attempt 
is made to render rice-bread popular. Selling 
from sample is denounced, and so is the middle- 
man ; while forestallers and regraters are prose- 
cuted in all directions. 

Riots now begin, and the denounced middle- 
men have a bad time of it. The mob, when it 
is enraged, generally burns down the wrong 
house and punishes the wrong people. In 1789 
the mob destroyed the Bastile — an aristocratic 
prison which had rarely contained one of their 
order — and in 1871 they destroyed the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre, the favourite play-house of 
the Paris Commune. 

Sunday amusements were not neglected or 
forbidden in 1800. About 200,000 people, 
according to a calculation, spent each Sunday 
in the summer in the suburban inns, tea-houses, 
etc., getting rid of ;^2 5,000. These roysterers 
were divided into : 



Sober 

In high glee ... 

Drunkish 


... 50,000 
... 90,000 
... 30,000 


Stoggering tipsy 

Muzzy 

Dead dnink ... 


... 10,000 
... 15,000 
... 5,000 


Total ... 


... 200,000 
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The Prince of Wales, about this time, not 
feeling well, made an application to the King 
for leave to go to Lisbon or Madeira. The 
King referred the application to the Ministers, 
who refused their consent. The dresses of this 
period were objected to on the score of in- 
delicacy. There was very little of them, and 
that little was too transparent. Mr. John 
Philip Kemble sat for his hundred and thirteenth 
portrait in 1800; this almost beats the theatrical 
photographic record of 1899. 



KIPPERED HAMBURG 

When I first made the acquaintance of 
Hamburg, about forty years ago, it seemed 
to me to be the most fishy town I had ever 
entered, though I was famUiar with Newhaven 
(N.B.), Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, and the 
fisherman's town of Boulogne-sur-Mer. I ap- 
proached it from the land side (I came from 
Berlin, which was then a rough city, paved 
with stones like egg-plums, and known to its 
Bohemians as the ' sanguinary ' village), and I 
fancied I could smell it half an hour before I 
got to the station. As St. Petersburg still 
reminds me of Rotherhithe and Wapping, so 
Hamburg then reminded me of Lower Thames 
Street The herring flavour predominated, as 
it always does. Roast pork is the conqueror in 
places like a baker's oven, where many joints 
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are cooked for the lower orders, and in all fishy 
towns the herring, red or not red, fresh, 'cured* 
or kippered, is the master of the situation. 

I have recently revisited Hamburg, going 
to it from the port of Grimsby, in one of the 
fleet of steamships now owned by the Great 
Central Railway. These vessels are small, but 
clean and comfortable, well officered, not small 
enough to be * cock-boats,' and not large 
enough to be floating hotels. A good sailor 
can perform the part of a yacht proprietor for a 
very moderate sum ; and a bad sailor can obtain 
the privacy of a good sea cabin. These boats 
carry cargo in the late summer, chiefly boxes of 
herrings. 

The approach to Hamburg by water is not 
interesting. The Elbe is one of the most 
commonplace rivers in Europe. Far from 
being a Danube, a Rhine (even the Lower 
Rhine), or a Seine, it is not even a Volga or a 
Scheldt. About a couple of miles on, the 
right bank, before entering the harbour, 
presents some pretty object-lessons in wooded 
villa-building. It is better than the Mersey. 

In i860 Hamburg was a free city. It 
might have been called a free-and-easy city. 
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Its harbour was fringed with buildings like 
those of Old Havre, its population was like 
the population of Bute Street, Cardiff, and 
Ratcliffe Highway in the East of London ; its 
houses had all the vices of the vilest slums, and 
all the picturesque features for the aquarellist 
and the black-and-white artist. Its waterside 
houris were liberal in the display of their 
charms, which were independent of cleanliness, 
and the air was haddocky, herringy, dried- 
coddy, suggestive of the not very distant 
Heligoland and the Dogger Bank. 

All this has, to all appearance, been im- 
proved off the face of the earth, to be crowded 
a little closer in the slummy suburb of Altona. 
Altona does all it can to preserve the old reputa- 
tion of 'kippered Hamburg.' The old town- 
hall has not tumbled down or been destroyed, 
and the 'people's theatre' still exists where I 
saw the 'Forest of Bondy; or, the Dog of 
Montargis,' in the sixties, under exceptional 
circumstances. The dog was an English bull- 
dog, and refused to seize the red leathern thong 
of the villain's cravat, and be swung several 
times round the stage in the orthodox fashion. 
The dog preferred pinning the foot of the 
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villain to the boards, with the result that the 
curtain had to be rung down on an unrehearsed 
tableau. 

Our steamship landed us at our appointed 
quay (duly lettered and numbered), and my 
personal luggage being a small wicker bag big 
enough to carry a woollen shirt, two paper 
collars, a brushy a toothbrush, a comb, a pair 
of socks, a travelling-cap, and a small brandy- 
flask — a sufficient outfit for India, as Sir Charles 
Napier thought — I walked away without any 
Customs interference, and sauntered at least a 
mile, inspecting the harbour, the docks, the 
quays, the warehouses, the drawbridges, and 
admiring the quiet German organization which 
controlled the enormous business without noise, 
jaw, or bluster. 

At last I found myself at an outer bridge, and 
after I had crossed it, I was motioned into a 
side toll-house, where I passed before a couple 
of officers, opened my anchorite bag, and was 
soon outside the fortifications. I could not help 
comparing this with Liverpool or Southampton » 
the latter a disgrace to any civilized country. 

I walked through the new city. My 
'Kippered Hamburg' had nearly all dis- 
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appeared, and in its place was a combination 
of Regent Street, Bond Street, and Sloane 
Street, London, Bold Street, Liverpool, St. 
Ann's Square, Manchester, the Broadway, 
New York, the Boulevard Anspach, Brussels, 
the Rue de la Paix, Paris, the bazaars of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and the arcades of 
Berlin. 

A little, but very little, of the ancient flavour 
remained. Here and there in the city of swell 
shops and swell shopkeepers little gaps between 
the mansions showed themselves, and ink-and- 
water canals were seen — a somewhat gloomy 
Venice, not as picturesque as Rotterdam, along 
which silent Charons were steering gloomy 
barges. Its home was certainly in the sea, 
but the salt seaweed had fled from the brick- 
work of its warehouses. One old-time place, 
the Messeburg, had escaped the pickaxe of 
improvement, and there the curious tourist 
may get some little idea of old * Kippered 
Hamburg.' 

The smell of Sauer-Kraut, which comes up 
every now and then from the underground 
restaurants in some of the finest streets, shows 
that Germany has not been quite Frenchified. 
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The shopkeeper has copied and advanced upon 
his English model. His plate-glass front ex- 
tends downwards to his basement, or kitchen 
floor, and he gets more space to dress his 
window, and show his damasks, his velvets 
and tapestry. 

The tall, spiked, steepled churches, with their 
sea-green slates, like the roofs in Moscow, stand 
on the wooded boulevards, in the broad squares, 
in the bright and busy streets, and the busy 
market-places, but they are closed on every 
side with ultra- Protestant determination, except 
on Sundays. 

The electric tramways run from everywhere 
to everywhere, being almost as ornamental on 
the outside as a Lord Mayor's state-coach, and 
much more comfortable within. Like the New 
York and French trams, they have no accom- 
modation for outside passengers, probably owing 
to the electric current. The Imperial highway 
is theirs, and the foot passengers have to be 
watchful. Getting out of the way of a curvi- 
linear tram, I was nearly knocked down by a 
cyclist, and in escaping him, I had to dodge a 
Swiss dining express train, which was running 
through the centre of the road and serving 
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luncheon at the same time, without any 
apparent signals or level-crossing keepers. 

One great and distinguished feature which 
'Kippered Hamburg' had in i860, and still 
has, are the two great central dams, or lakes — 
the Alster and the Lombard. These, with 
their trees, their mansions, and their hotels 
round the banks, and their little steamers, 
their boats, and their steam-launches on the 
water, form something like an aquatic Hyde 
Park, and will always give Hamburg a 
distinctive character. 

The cost of living is not extravagant The 
carriages (victorias) are fairly good and cheap, 
the taximeter is in universal use, and the 
coachmen are civil. The cost of a tramway 
ride from any one point to another is rather 
less than a penny. The hotels in the best 
positions provide a good room for about three 
shillings a night The restaurants are equally 
moderate, and a presentable table d'hdte dinner, 
served from one in the afternoon to nine at 
night, at separate tables, can be had for 
eighteenpence. Wine, as usual, is dear and 
hotelly, but lager-beer is drunk everywhere, 
and is properly kept and served by people 
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who know their business. Messrs. Allsopp 
may be glad to know that it is drawn through 
iced pipes, and is not sold ' with the chill off.' 
Boiled ginger-beer and Abernethy biscuits are 
not considered light refreshment at the few 
open-air caf<6s in Hamburg. 

There is one experiment in the art of living 
— an art very little understood in England — 
which I should like to see copied in London, 
though I expect I shall be beheaded on Tower 
Hill by the Thames Conservancy Board for 
suggesting it. In the centre of the great dam 
is a lake restaurant and concert-room, with a 
ladies' swimming-bath at one end and a gentle- 
men's swimming - bath at the other. An 
equivalent position to this would be Chelsea 
Reach, not far from the Suspension Bridge. 
I am ashamed to make such a suggestion, 
because it ought to have been carried out 
forty years ago, about the time the bridge was 
opened and I was in ^ Kippered Hamburg.' 



THE DEATH OF OLD CALAIS 

There are certain cities of great historical 
interest which half the civilized world have 
agreed to regard as merely turnpikes. Calais 
is one of them. Considering the traffic that 
hurries through it day and night from year to 
year, never lingering longer than an antiquated 
Custom House system compels it to linger, it 
may take its place as the chief turnpike of the 
universe. Celebrities down at heel have made 
it their last refuge — Beau Brummell in one 
generation, and George Hudson, the railway 
king, in another. ' Bloody Mary * may have 
died with its name engraven on her heart ; 
Ruskin may have lavished his poetic prose 
on the old weather-beaten cathedral ;• and 
Thackeray may have loved the little city, not 
wisely, but too well ; but its old-fashioned, 

13 
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rustic hostelries have rarely been peopled with 
the tourist — ^personally conducted or otherwise — 
and the familiar voice of the travelled American 
and his family has rarely been heard in its 
spacious market-place. Its outside supporters 
are a few wandering sailors and the well-to-do 
rustic population of the neighbouring villages. 
Its inn-yards on market-day are strongly sug- 
gestive of the Auberge des Adrets and the 
melodrama of 'Robert Macaire.' Gigs and 
hooded carts of strange appearance and clumsy 
construction crowd its narrow streets, and fossil 
diligences, driven off the road by the victorious 
railway, are utilized for the carriage of vegetables 
and dairy produce. 

The French as a nation are not unjust to 
their heroes, but the Calais authorities^ as a 
department or municipality, are not apparently 
much endowed with the national spirit. Opposite 
the old Flemish-looking town -hall, with its 
delicate iron lace -work turret and tinkling 
chimes, stands a bust on a dwarf column of 
the liberator of Calais — the Due de Guise. 
This bust and column are not larger than a 
French nobleman would have in his library or 
vestibule, and look painfully mean when com- 
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pared with the great statue of Jean Bart erected 
in the grand square in the almost adjoining city 
of Dunkerque. Jean Bart was a bit of a filibuster 
in his day, and not the liberator of his city ; but 
his statue is twelve or fourteen feet high, and 
the Due de Guise's bust is not the size of an 
ordinary cannon-ball. Very little respect is 
shown to the Calais liberator in another way. 
His palace has almost disappeared, and what 
remains of it at the end of the Rue de Guise 
is only an entrance to a rookery that would have 
disgraced the old days of St. Giles's. 

Thackeray had a sentimental regard for 
Calais because it smelt of Sterne, and he loved 
even the comparatively modern H6tel Dessein, 
in the Rue Courbet, at the back of the town- 
hall, though it was not the Calais hostelry of 
the ' Sentimental Journey.' This Thackerayan 
place of entertainment for man and beast is now 
no more ; the courtyard is closed, the signboard 
is taken down, and the grand old landlady who 
used to receive her guests like a duchess in black 
silk, and bow them in with wax candles, has now 
retired from the business of hospitality, leaving 
the ground to the H6tel Meurice, in the Rue 
de Guise. The original H6tel Dessein was in 

13—2 
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the Rue Royale, the main road to Paris from 
Calais and the North of France, and formed part 
of a public garden and a small theatre. The 
hotel and the garden have long since been 
utilized for other purposes ; but the theatre 
still remains for the delight of the Calais 
population and their friends, the entrance being 
in a back-street which is as quiet as the grave. 
The old ramparts are being replaced by new 
ones, and the old and evil-smelling ditch is now 
filled up, and its surface covered with asphalt, 
forming a fine road round the old city. The 
old railway station at the head of the harbour, 
now disused for traffic — the new stations being 
on the quay and on the St. Pierre side of the 
city — is much in the same state as it was for 
forty years, and ought to be modelled before it 
is destroyed. It was, without exception, the 
smallest, dirtiest, and most inconvenient station 
in Europe, and ought to be preserved in monu- 
mental form to show what the Great Northern 
Railway of France inflicted for so many years 
upon England as a revenge for Waterloo. If 
Madame Tussaud would oblige with a counter- 
feit presentment of old Robert, the octogenarian 
commissionaire, and his sixty-year-old son, who 
looked older than his father, the museum of 
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Calais curiosities would be well started ; and to 
these might be added the old Calais Gate, im- 
mortalized by Hogarth, which was for some time 
deprived of its drawbrige, and partly banked up 
by the new ditch-road. 1 1 is now bodily removed, 
like Temple Bar. Let us hope, for the sake of 
old associations, that it will find a sympathetic 
purchaser, but rumour says it has been broken 
up for road-stones. 

The great dock and harbour works are going 
on apace, and Dunkerque will soon have a 
powerful rival. The engineers and architects 
have avoided the old city, making a circuit of 
the outer walls, unlike Oliver Cromwell, who 
during his temporary governorship of Dun- 
kerque made a short cut to the sea - front 
through the ancient cathedral of St. Eloi, 
leaving the tower of the church on one side of 
the road and the body of the church on the other. 

Sending forth its rays across the stormy 
waters — 'the light that never was on sea or 
land'- — trying to save all men, regardless of 
creeds, opposing nationalities, and even of 
Alsace and Lorraine, the tower of the light- 
house raises its lofty head, surmounted by a 
flash-light Christian glory that would grace a 
multitude of saints. 



A TRAIN OF PLEASURE 

In England they call it an * excursion train/ 
in France they call it a * train of pleasure.' In 
the old days of the Spanish Inquisition, or the 
Council of Ten in Venice, it would have been an 
instrument of torture, whatever they called it 

It begins by starting when everybody is, or 
ought to be, in bed, and it ends in arriving 
somewhere before anybody is up. It some- 
times varies this process by not arriving at 
all, or arriving half a day late. On the 
slightest provocation it goes into what is 
technically known as a * siding.' Here it 
stops fast asleep until many trains have passed 
it, and only emerges drowsily to come into 
contact with luggage - trains and 'coal - trucks. 
Its carriages are selected, not for their comfort 
or beauty, but for their age and experience. 
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They know every inch of the road, or ought 
to, if they have not forgotten it. 

In England its passengers have an un- 
controllable desire to look out of window at 
all hours of the night, and to risk collisions 
with passing trains or projecting brickwork. 
In France its passengers have an equally un- 
controllable desire to close all windows on the 
hottest day or night, and to try how near they 
can get to suffocation without absolutely reach- 
ing it. They recognise no law or courtesy of 
the road. To keep your seat you have to sit 
in it. They like to travel with food, and food 
means cheese, and cheese means Normandy 
cheese. Brie and Pont de T^vfique are the 
favourites, in a state of ripe decomposition. 

The train of pleasure is never in a hurry. 
There is a certain dignity about its movements. 
It lingers at small stations, and pays ceremonial 
visits to stationmasters and mistresses. It en 
courages street-organs on the platforms, collects 
money for the grinders, and never starts till the 
tune is finished. 

The sleeping accommodation has to be im- 
provised. Apoplexy is courted in every 
direction. Head-dresses are invented that 
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would frighten a den of lions. The snoring 
acts as a storm -signal from one station to 
another. It is almost as musical as a fog- 
horn, or the Scotch bagpipes in a back dining- 
room. Sometimes events occur that have not 
been altogether provided for, and the train of 
pleasure becomes a lying-in hospital. The 
train of pleasure loves to take a line of country 
that is crossed by as many frontiers as possible. 
A frontier means a Custom House, and some- 
times a passport office. 

The train of pleasure loves to have to make 
a connection with another train of pleasure, and 
to miss it by half an hour. This means another 
siding. The passengers exchange the carriages 
for the waiting-room, and sleep as comfortably 
as they would in a timber-yard. Some restless 
spirits, encouraged by daybreak, start off to 
'do' the town or village, and, mistaking on 
their return one station for another, are never 
heard of again, leaving a legacy of unconsumed 
cheese and portmanteaus made of striped paste- 
board to the community of passengers. 

When the train of pleasure arrives at its 
destination, which it does occasionally, the 
sleeping town is not ready to receive it, 
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having expected it many hours before. The 
passengers wash themselves at a street-fountain 
without soap, and dry themselves with pocket- 
handkerchiefs. After this, they sit in the empty 
grand square, or market - place, or on the 
cathedral steps, till the Auberge des Adrets 
or Lion of Gold opens its friendly portals. 



ZOLA, BEWARE ! 

Most great men are doomed to find their 
Moscow. Some seek it, some stumble on it, 
some are led to it by fate, and some rush at it> 
in spite of timely warning. Is Emile Zola to 
be a victim ? What demon has whispered to 
him to prepare a * London ' to follow * Paris ' ? 
Has he forgotten Dor6? Has he forgotten 
Heine ? 

The subject frightens no one but a Londoner 
bred and born. I am a Londoner of this kind, 
and not deficient in courage, but the name 
makes me tremble. I was born in London 
seventy years ago; and I have lived all my 
life in London. I have lived the life of 
London ever since I could walk. I know 
its heights ; I know its depths. I have used 
its slums as a home^ and not as a peep-show. 
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I have seen and shared its struggling poverty, 
its shabby gentility. I know its city life, its 
honest business and its fraudulent business. 
I know its humble, anxious tradesmen, its 
millionaires, its bankers and its gamblers, its 
newspapers and its editors, its books, its 
publishers, and its booksellers, its theatres and 
its actors, its journalists and its dramatic authors, 
its music-halls and its ' variety artists,' its painters 
and its sculptors, its statesmen and its officials, 
its musicians and its singers, its novelists and 
its reporters. I know its publicans and its 
sinners, its restaurants, its clubs, and its street 
caterers. I know its parsons, its judges, its 
lawyers, and its barristers. I know its acrobats, 
its jugglers, and its contortionists. I know all 
the puppets of the show, all the pieces on the 
great chessboard. 

Have I lost my youth ? Yes. Have I 
soured into a Brummagem Schopenhauer.^ 
No. Do I hate or love London? Both. I 
hate it, I loathe it, and I curse it ; I love it, 
I adore it, and I bless it. I see in it heaven, 
hell, and purgatory. I see it working under 
the inexorable laws of creation. I see the 
innocent child crushed and mangled in the 
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streets, and the scrofulous ruffian going on his 
way rejoicing. I see Nature's slop-work — the 
lame, the halt, and the blind — ^limping through 
their pilgrimage of pain; and I see men and 
women (made after God*s own image) riding 
or walking in the sunshine of universal admira- 
tion. I think London, I dream London, I eat, 
drink, and breathe London. I wallow in its 
mud^ I sniff its refuse, and I suck in its fog 
like milk. I see hollow-cheeked famine pass 
me, and know that every night one man, 
woman, or child must die of absolute, brutal 
starvation. 

It is not for me to explain the mystery of 
pain in the universe, or to justify the ways of 
God to man. There is a well-fed Established 
Church, and I am a payer of rates and taxes. 
The law of averages accounts for much ; the 
reckless production of children accounts for 
more. Population means cheap labour, and 
cheap labour means prosperous and chirpy 
capital. Increase and multiply, by all means, 
my good people — increase and multiply. Obey 
your preachers. Does bread fall down from 
the heavens into hungry mouths ? Theo- 
retically, yes ; but practically, no. 
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The City of Dreadful Starvation, the city of 
the golden pavement, the city of make-believe 
respectability, the city of twenty licensing 
systems and only one fish sauce, the city of 
magnificent distances and more magnificent 
contrasts, the city of unlimited pot-houses, the 
city whose patron saint is a blear-eyed, red- 
nosed old Jezebel, sometimes called Britannia, 
who is supported by a blazing gin-shop on one 
side and an Oriental opium den on the other, 
the city that cannot pay its way unless it draws 
something like forty millions sterling a year 
from national drunkenness — this is the city, 
with its angels and its fiends side by side, its 
Ormuz and Ahriman, its light and darkness, 
which Zola will have to grapple with under the 
name of * London/ 

I pity Zola. Those whom the gods hate die 
old, and die in harness. A combination of Walt 
Whitman, Thomas de Quincey, and the writer 
of the ' Song of Solomon,' might do some little 
justice to the subject ; but Zola and his crammer, 
never ! 



•SMITH' 

There are certain commonplace names — the 
rank weeds of Kelly's * Post Office London 
Directory' (the most wonderful book in the 
world, and still growing) — that have an air 
of poetry about them. I do not care for 
Brown, nor Jones, nor Robinson, but I have 
a fancy for Smith. And when I say Smith, 
I do not mean the electro-plated Smythe — out 
upon such affectations! — but plain, unsophisti- 
cated Smith. It may be Cockney, it may be 
plebeian, though that, as the lawyers say, is 
arguable, but it is sweet and familiar, it gives 
you very little trouble to write, it leads to na 
mistakes of sound in casual introductions, and 
it paves the way for acquaintanceship, and 
ultimately friendship. 

It was a name honoured by Charles I., who 
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assumed it when he wished to move about 
without embarrassing attention, and long before 
he was deified in the ' Icon Basilik6/ It was a 
name selected by Charles Stuart, the Pretender, 
about a century later, when he wished to enter 
a kingdom that had put him to the door ; and 
it was the name selected by that not very 
romantic monarch Louis Philippe when he 
exchanged a turbulent Paris for a peaceful 
London. I say nothing about the Pretender, 
but I confess that the name seemed to fit the 
somewhat citizen - looking deposed French 
monarch better than it did the ascetic-looking 
Charles the Martyr. 

Smith, again, was the name of the adventurer 
whose life was saved by the beautiful and 
romantic Pocahontas, and it was also the name 
of that rough-and-ready prophet with the more 
rough-and-ready prefix of *Joe,' who was the 
founder of the Mormon settlement and the 
Mormon religion. 

Smithy again, was the name of the old Adam, 
king of political economists, who stood up for 
labour against capital and land as the source of 
all wealth, and was the first to advocate the 
doctrine of Free Trade. 
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Smith, again, was the name of the champion 
jokers, James and Horace, who wrote the 
* Rejected Addresses,' and of the * witty Dean 
of St. Paul's,' with the prefix of Sydney, who 
earned more popularity than the whole Bench 
of Bishops. 

Smith, again, was the name of Old Morality, 
the most popular leader of the House of 
Commons, who had the honour of being black- 
balled by the Reform Club, that aristocratic 
body who could not tolerate a tradesman, 
though the Carlton was ready to welcome him, 
and who was quite as determined to die plain 
Mr. Smith as Mr. Gladstone was determined 
to remain Mr. Gladstone. He was a good 
tradesman, a good politician, and a good 
churchwarden. He once wrote to me for a 
church rate in connection with the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, and I wrote back that I 
would pay with pleasure if Dr. Evans, the 
broad-minded incumbent, would think in his 
prayers of the Gaiety Theatre. 



EXIT SILVER 

Blessed is the nation that can carry on business 
with oyster-shells. By oyster-shells I do not 
mean to build grottoes with, like the vulgar 
little boys at the street-corner, but oyster-shells 
as circulating medium. The oyster-shell as a 
coin would have this valuable quality : it would 
not rise or fall in value ; it would not tempt 
the trading instincts of mankind — instincts as 
powerful and indestructible as the law of 
gravitation. It would not tempt the City 
to import it one minute and export it the 
next, in sympathy with some foreign instinct 
which wishes at the moment to export it, or 
another foreign instinct which wishes at the 
moment to import it It would be a plain, 
unassuming, steady -going counter — an index 
of value, an instrument of exchange, com- 

14 
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paratively worthless in itself, and nothing 
more. 

It is too late in the day to abolish the 
'precious metals/ as they are called, their 
'precious' quality being often the power to 
set nations by the ears, and cause so-called 
Governments to make fools of themselves. 
We cannot go back to tenpenny nails, beads, 
brass buttons, physic-bottles, quids of tobacco, 
and other early simplicities of currency. I use 
the word ' currency ' advisedly and without 
prejudice, as there is an affectation abroad to 
regard it as a subject the discussion of which 
is absolutely forbidden. 

It would have been better, perhaps, for both 
India and America if currency had been for 
some years past a matter of public interest. 
Schoolboys are generally taught a heap of 
things that are more ornamental than useful, 
and what they need to fit them for the fight of 
life they have often to pick up in the gutter. 
It would do them no harm, and probably a 
great deal of good, if their noses were well 
rubbed in sound currency doctrines. Many of 
them are quite as ignorant of measures of 
quantity and value as the Aborigines and early 
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settlers of America, who were taught that a 
Dutchman's foot put in a scale always weighed 
a given number of pounds, neither more nor 
less, irrespective of pressure. The Dutchman's 
foot of the present day is, or rather was, 
silver. 

The financial system of England, like most 
things, was not perfected in a day, nor in many 
days, without ignorant, bigoted, and, in some 
cases, interested opposition. 

The Bank Charter Act had a rough and 
stormy childhood, and if it had not been for 
the Times newspaper, might possibly have 
been killed and buried. Its crime was that 
it provided for the convertibility of the bank- 
note with as much certainty as can be arrived 
at in a world that is necessarily imperfect. 

Less than forty years ago, when at any time 
the City over-traded itself, when it locked up 
capital in unproductive works or speculations, 
when it exhausted its credit and almost paralyzed 
the credit of others, an outcry was sure to be 
raised for the suspension of this Act, and the 
Government were roundly abused if they 
stiffened their backs against this suggestion. 
Weak-kneed Members of the Administration 

14— a 
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were often found to favour this policy of 
surrender, and to give the Bank of England 
power to issue notes with a limited obligation 
of paying gold for them. If the Baring 
difficulty had occurred in 1841 instead of 1891, 
the first cry would have been 'Suspend the 
Charter!' and the directors of the Bank of 
England and the leading banks would probably 
have been saved the trouble of acting as 
'judicious (or injudicious) bottleholders/ 

The solid foundation of English finance is 
one great principle, determined upon after 
many years of 'wobbling,' and indulgence in 
scores of currency heresies. This principle, 
put into words, is: A gold standard, free 
mintage, and convertible paper. 

The gold standard was adopted because the 
metal was one of almost universal appreciation, 
and liable to less fluctuation in value than any 
other metal. Free mintage meant taking this 
metal in its pure state, coining it for nothing 
with the necessary alloy, and handing it back 
to the public in the shape of sovereigns or half- 
sovereigns literally ' worth their weight in gold.' 
A sovereign clipped at the Bank or at a Govern- 
ment office for being light weight need not 
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disturb the mind of the holder ; it still has its 
weight value. Many years ago the alloy used 
was copper, which made * old red gold ' ; of late 
years the alloy has been silver, which makes 
the pale yellow gold. 

The * convertible paper' principle, which 
gives an English banknote a steady exchange- 
able value all over the world, means that, 
thanks to the Bank Charter Act, a banknote, 
when presented in Threadneedle Street, com- 
mands its face value immediately in national 
sovereigns. Certain office regulations exist to 
provide for certain contingencies, and these, as 
they are reasonable, are seldom objected to, 
but if they are, the bank generally finds it wise 
to admit the objection. In the case of stolen 
notes, if the numbers are known, these are 
generally advertised as being 'stopped at the 
bank.' This is a phrase that may mean any- 
thing or nothing. If the thief or any of his 
connections present the notes it may mean a 
good deal ; but if those who present them are 
bond fide or innocent holders, the Bank must 
pay the money or be declared bankrupt 
Another regulation is to ask the presenter of 
the note to sign his name at the back, and put 
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his address under his signature. This is not a 
legal demand, but is generally acceded to for 
the sake of peace and quietness. 

A story is told of the late Mr. Thornton, the 
millionaire, who had an account at the Bank, 
and on one occasion wanted gold for a note 
of some magnitude. The clerk asked the 
millionaire in the blandest way to place his 
signature in the proper place, and received, 
to his astonishment, a very decided refusal. 
The millionaire is reported to have said, with 
a little of the pride of bullion and the bloated 
capitalist : 

* If you want my signature across your 
rubbishing paper, you will have to wait a long 
time before you get it. You have stopped pay- 
ment before, and may again ; and if I don't get 
the gold at once you know what will happen !' 

Mr. Thornton's language, if it has been 
rightly recorded, was a little strong, and he 
was probably thinking of the bad financial days 
when the one-pound note was at six shillings 
discount, the Corsican Tyrant was rampant, 
and the poet sang that he would 'rather have 
a guinea.' 

The idolatrous worship of any metal as 
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currency, supported by Act of Parliament, is 
sure to lead to financial and social trouble. 
The rupee in India and the dollar in America 
are striking proofs of this. It has adulterated 
the French currency, with the result that a 
million and a half sterling of Italian lire were 
lately circulating in France, not one coin of 
which is legal tender. Silver is a charming 
metal for the dinner-table when moulded by 
the hands of artists like those who flourished in 
the days of Queen Anne and the early Georges, 
and who still flourish in Russia. As a steady 
' medium of exchange ' it has lost its position, 
if it ever had one, and may one day form the 
material of spittoons and street-door scrapers. 



CURIOSITIES OF PASTE AND 
SCISSORS 

Early in the sixties I was sitting at home, at 
21, Colebrooke Row, Islington, opposite Charles 
Lamb's famous tenement on the bank of the 
New River, when a letter and a parcel came 
from the editor of the CornhiU Magazine^ 
W. M. Thackeray, which required immediate 
attention. I was connected with the magazine ; 
I had been described by the great editor at the 
inaugural dinner as ' one of the regular cabs on 
the stand,' and I was known to be a ^ ready 
writer.' The letter drew my attention to 
certain illustrations in the parcel which had 
been prepared for the Comhill by a very 
distinguished artist, who also wrote some 
accompanying letterpress which was not sent 
to me. The artist's pen was not considered 
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by Thackeray to be equal to his pencil, and I 
was asked to * write up' to these pictures 
generally, but to take Covent Garden Market 
first and to send in my * copy ' with all possible 
speed, as time was pressing. 

I accepted the task, and, instead of going to 
bed, I walked down to Covent Garden Market 
and spent the night there. I saw the market- 
carts coming in, I mixed with the market-people, 
I had a drop of ' early purl ' at a market- house 
licensed to open at 2 a.m., and I refreshed my 
memory about a place that I knew as well as I 
knew my own mother. 

At daybreak I walked quietly back to Islington, 
had an early breakfast, and by mid-day had 
finished my woodcut-inspired article for my 
honoured master. I believe he was satisfied 
with my journey-work. It was inserted at 
once, and in a few days I saw a good portion 
of it quoted in the editorial columns of the Times 
newspaper. 

Ten years elapsed, as they say in the play- 
bill of an Adelphi drama, when a book was 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
written and compiled by Mr. John Timbs, 
called 'Clubs and Club Life in London.' I 
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opened the book at a chapter headed 'The 
Garrick Club/ of which I had just been elected 
a member. Ten years before, Thackeray, with 
his usual kindness, offered to put me up for 
membership at this club, but I told him I could 
not afford the entrance-fee and subscription at 
that particular moment 

The chapter headed * The Garrick Club/ on 
page 218 of the book, begins thus: 'Mr. 
Thackeray was a hearty lover of London, and 
has left us many evidences of his sincerity. 
He greatly favoured Covent Garden, of which 
he has painted this clever picture, sketched from 
" the Garden," where are annually paid for fruits 
and vegetables some three millions sterling.' 
Then follows this quotation, without mention- 
ing the Comhill Magazine : 

'The two great National Theatres on one 
side, a churchyard full of mouldy but undying 
celebrities on the other, a fringe of houses 
studded in every part with anecdotes and 
history; an arcade, often more gloomy and 
deserted than a cathedral aisle ; a rich cluster of 
brown old taverns, one of them filled with the 
counterfeit presentment of many actors long since 
silent, who scowl or smile once more from the 
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canvas upon the grandsons of their dead ad- 
mirers ; a something in the air which breathes 
of old books^ old pictures, old painters, and old 
authors ; a place, beyond all places, one would 
choose in which to hear the chimes at mid- 
night; a crystal palace — the representative of 
the present — which peeps in timidly from a 
corner upon many things of the past; a 
withered bank that has been sucked dry by a 
felonious clerk ; a squat building, with a 
hundred columns and chapel-looking fronts, 
which always stands knee-deep in baskets, 
flowers, and scattered vegetables; a common 
centre into which Nature showers her choicest 
gifts, and where the kindly fruits of the earth 
often nearly choke the narrow thoroughfares ; a 
population that never seems to sleep, and that 
does all in its power to prevent others sleeping ; 
a place where the very latest suppers and the 
earliest breakfasts jostle each other on the foot- 
ways — such is Covent Garden Market, with 
some of its surrounding features.' 

This is a quotation from the ComAt// journey- 
work article written by me, which Mr. Timbs 
has attributed to one of the greatest masters of 
the English language. 



^AN INKWICH' 

A GOOD citizen is one who cheerfully per- 
forms his duties, and never shirks juries — 
not even a coroner's jury. This is what has 
happened to a good citizen before, and may, 
with certain unimportant variations, happen 
again : 

A knock at the door and a ring at the 
bell. Too early for the water rate or the Queen's 
taxes. It may be the gas collector. No. 
'What is it?' *A gentleman about parochial 
business.' * I never vote for Vestrymen.' It 
is not that, worse luck ! I am wanted on a 
coroner's inquest. 

The first duty is to view the body, or rather 
bodies. The victims are two children. I have 
to visit a slum, inhabited mostly by poor Irish 
people. An infant has been overlaid in the 
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night, with the usual result It was quite an 
accident and was not due to drink. 

The next step is to visit a dead-house in the 
parish churchyard — ^a morgue about the size of 
a small wardrobe- It is a warm July morning. 
The door is opened and out fly a hundred blue- 
bottles. I peep in and see the bloated remains 
of a boy about five years old, the colour of 
a dirty copper tea-kettle. He was found 
drowned in that Cockney Venetian part of 
London, the Regent's Canal. 

We then adjourn to the Cock and Bottle 
Tavern in the High Street, where the coroner 
is waiting to open the inquest We are ushered 
into the Long Room, sometimes used for a 
convivial 'free-and-easy,' sometimes for the 
Mumbo-Jumbo ceremonies of an Oddfellows' 
Lodge. The marks of last night's pots and 
glasses are on the tables, and there are traces 
of tobacco-ashes. Windsor chairs and spittoons 
complete the furniture of the room. 

The overlaying case is soon disposed of, but 
the drowned child gives more trouble. The 
father (there is no mother) cannot realize the 
position. The boy, a good boy, came to him 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, asking if he 
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might go for a walk. The father consented, 
and gave him a penny to spend. At six o'clock 
the father was taken to the dead-house to see 
the corpse. It was all so sudden and un- 
expected. Only two hours I Poor father! 
His only child. It was a good inquest for the 
Cock and Bottle. The bar downstairs did a 
brisk counter trade, considering that the day 
was very young. 

Inquests at pot-houses are not yet abolished, 
but steps are being taken in nearly every parish 
to provide proper places for these melancholy 
functions. Our manners are improving. 



LICENSED AND UNLICENSED 
VICTUALLING 

'Police Raids/ 'Bogus Clubs' and 'Excise 
Prosecutions' have lately been very familiar 
headings on the newspaper placards. One day 
a wretched herd of Polish Jews are seized for 
gambling in a Whitechapel coffee-shop, while an 
imaginary Englishman is glorified for winning 
;^30,ooo at Monte Carlo. Another day a * Mr. 
Walter/ the proprietor of a City ' Social Club/ 
is fined ;^50 for selling liquor without a license. 
The police in both these raiding cases appear to 
have acted in a straightforward manner. They 
have not played the favourite part of agents 
provocateurs. They have not imitated that 
Excise hireling who crept into a bond fide club 
encased in society livery, with his mouth full of 
lies, filled his official belly with expensive 
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champagne at the expense of the country, and, 
after creating a crime for which the proprietor 
of the club was punished, was lucky enough to 
escape without a thrashing. This may all be 
very clever from an Excise point of view, but 
to many of us it appears to be neither good 
government, good equity, nor good morals. 

The law as to clubs, unlike the law generally, 
is perfectly clear. It is not only the avowed 
' night club ' that will have to put its house in 
order, but Boodle's, White's, and a dozen others 
will have to alter their constitution and become 
members' clubs. The bark of the law is worse 
than its bite, and the process of turning 
members into shareholders will be simple and 
inexpensive. The bogus clubs can watch 
and copy. Those who have weakly talked, 
thought, or written about licenses in these cases 
can have little knowledge of our licensing 
system. A more brutal and swinish system 
was never invented. It sprang from drink, it 
wallows in drink — absolute and unmitigated 
drink — and resists any attempt to temper 
swilling with recreation. 

A box of dominoes, a bagatelle board, a 
piano, a game of shove-halfpenny, a pack of 
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greasy cards, are all forbidden, as the duty of 
public-house frequenters is to drink and not to 
amuse themselves. * A good dry skittle-ground ' 
may be allowed in suburban districts, and a 
billiard-table (with an extra license) may be 
allowed in town; but, as a rule, the public- 
house is built, established, licensed, and pro- 
tected for the sole purpose of selling drink, 
and keeping up the financial surplus of Rule 
Britannia government. The signs of these pot- 
houses are very varied, but they all ought to be 
called * The Chancellor of the Exchequer.* 

The licensing system is not only swinish and 
brutal in its conception and practice, but it is 
asinine in its inelasticity. It can draw no dis- 
tinction between a pot-house that ought to keep 
open all night, and one that ought to be closed 
at sunset. It has only one full license to offer 
to anybody — the Cock and Bottle at Lambeth, 
or the Royal Academy in Piccadilly. I will 
not explain the delicate distinctions between an 
*on' and 'off' license, a six or seven days* 
license, a market-house license, a wine license, 
a refreshment-house license — which makes it 
penal to sell a bottle of boiled ginger-beer after 
ten at night — and ^ ale and beer license. For 

15 
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all practical purposes there is but one full 
license, and whoever possesses this treasure is 
a full-blown L.V. — a licensed victualler. 

A licensed victualler has his cares and 
liabilities. His house is not his castle; he 
divides it with the police. To give it the sign 
of the Castle, with or without the Elephant, only 
adds insult to injury. At any moment any sober 
man may present himself, and dab down a pound 
of sausages in a cabbage-leaf. The full-blown 
L.V. who does not sell food has to cook those 
sausages. He has to provide a room with at 
least one door, one window, one fireplace, a 
plate, knife and fork, and a salt-box, one chair, 
and one table. The owner of the sausages 
must then order one pennyworth of drink, one 
pennyworth of bread being optional. 

The cause of club prosecutions lies deeper 
than drink and Excise duties. Clubs (many of 
them) are standing protests against the pig- 
headed tyranny of our licensing system. They 
are supported by men who will not be drilled 
and put to bed at midnight Clubs give supper- 
parties, balls, concerts, and other entertainments 
on prohibited days and at prohibited hours, and 
will not submit to police supervision. This is 
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the offensive crime, and yet there are fashion* 
able hotels which, in defiance of their licenses, 
are now timidly copying the club system. The 
fight is coming : Government versus Social Free- 
dom. At present, as regards social freedom, 
we are a very long way behind St. Petersburg. 
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SOOTHING THE SAVAGE BREAST 

Very few London ratepayers know or care 
how their money is expended by the London 
County Council and the various Vestries — 
whether in works of permanent utility or in 
fancy experiments of a recreative and supposed 
educational nature. 

Music-hall and theatrical proprietors, who 
are always very heavily rated — the rates form- 
ing a percentage on their enormous rentals — 
may not be aware that in conducting their 
business they are exposed on all sides to a 
form of musical competition organized by the 
municipal authorities and supported out of the 
local taxation. At present this competition is 
confined to free open-air concerts given in 
certain open spaces which are under the control 
of the London County Council, to say nothing 
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of the military concerts which are given in 
the Royal parks, with the consent of the War 
Oflfice and the Lord Ranger, which are, of 
course, paid for out of the Imperial taxes. 

A proposal to extend this subsidized system 
to the extent of founding municipal theatres is 
often before the London County Council, and if 
a sentimental theatre, why not a sentimental 
music-hall ? There is little chance of such a 
proposition receiving more than polite official 
attention, and this latter-day development of 
well-meant benevolence must for the moment 
content itself with the efforts made at the 
People's Palace and Toynbee Hall, and the 
assisted concerts that are given (mostly on 
Sunday nights) at many town-halls in various 
parishes. 

The free music provided by the London 
County Council within the 'administrative 
county of London' — an area with a radius 
of twenty miles — is divided amongst forty-six 
stations. The bands are mixed, some being 
official, and permanently engaged for a season 
of thirteen weeks — from May 13 to Sep- 
tember 23— every year, and others engaged 
for the occasion. The following is a complete 
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list of stations, the figures referring to the 
programmes provided, which are sold at a 
penny each. These proceeds, including a 
small charge for chairs, are used in relief of 
the expenditure. 





Wedc^Uys. 


SuwUys 
and Bank 
Holidayi. 


Avondale Park, NottiDg Dale 

Battersea Park 

Bishop's Park, Fulham 

Blackheath 

Bostall Woods 

Brockwell Park 

Chelsea Embankment Gardens 

Clapham Common 

Clissold Park, Stoke Newington 

Finsbury Park 

Fulham Recreation Ground 

Golder's Hill, North End, Hampstead 

Hackney Downs 

Highbury Fields 

Hilly Fields, Brockley 

Island Gardens, Poplar 

Kennington Park 

Ladywell Recreation Ground 

Lincoln's Inn Fields 

London Fields 

Maryon Park, Charlton 

Meath Gardens, Usk Stieet, Bethnal 

Green 

Mill Fields, Clapton 

Myatfs Fields, Camberwell 


250 

• •• 

• •■ 

• •• 
250 

• •• 
250 

250 

250 
250 
250 
250 

• •• 

• •• 
100 
250 
200 
100 

250 
250 


Prognunmes. 

500 

• •• 

• •• 

750 
1,000 

• •• 

750 

75° 
1,000 

• •• 

100 
250 

• •• 

350 

• • • 

■ ■• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 
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Sundays 




Week^ys. 


and Bank 
Holidays. 




PiA^i 8 imn w. 




Newington Recreation Ground, Borough 


ido 




Paddington Recreation Ground 


• .• 


... 


Parliament HiU 


250 


750 


Penge Recreation Ground 


..■ 


• *• 


Plumstead Common 


250 


• a • 


Poplar Recreation Ground 


• •• 


• • • 


Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith 


250 


500 


Royal Victoria Gardens, North Woolwich 


• .• 


350 


Shandy Street Recreation Ground, 






Stepney 


... 


• •• 


Southwark Park 


250 


500 


St James's Recreation Ground, Ratcliff 


• •• 




St John's Gardens, Horseferry Road... 


. •• 




Streatham Common 


100 




Sydenham Recreation Ground, Forest 






Hill 


k.. 




Telegraph HiU, Hatcham 


250 




Vallance Road Recreation Ground, 






Whitechapel 


... 




Vauxhall Park 


• •• 




Victoria Embankment Gardens, Villiers 






Street ••• ••• ... ••• ... 


Soo 


1,000 


Victoria Park 


250 


1,000 


Wandsworth Common 


250 


... 


Wapping Recreation Ground 




• •• 


Waterlow Park, Highgate 


750 


75° 



One official programme will serve as a 
specimen. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 



P^O&PIIQDQE OB DQHSie 

TO BB PB&FO&MBD THIS SUNDAY, FROM 7 TO 10 P.M., BY 

XME T>ARKS BAND 

{Under the direction of Mr. Warwick WiUiams). 



INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMME. 

1. Marchb Hongroisb 'Faust' Berlufg. 

2. OvBRTURB ... < Le Mirage' ... ^Varwick Williams, 

3. Choral Epilogur to *The Golden Legend '\ «-• a c «2 

—* God sent His Messenger' / ^*r A. SuUtwrn. 

4. Grand Operatic Sblbction— 

* Reminiscences of Auber ' Arr. by F, Godfrey, 

5. Cornet Solo ... * The Holy City ' ... Stephen Adams. 

(Sacred Song.) 

6. Ballbt Airs in < Faust ' Gounod. 

(Interval of Fifteoi Minntes.) 

7. OVBRTURB ... 'Tannhauser' Wagner. 

8. INTBRMBZZO ... 'R^e du Ballet ' Warwick Williams. 

9. Grand Sblbction from * The Bohemian Girl' ... Balfe. 

fa. * The Pilgrim's Song of Hope ' ... Batiste. 
\^. Sbrbnadb < Quand tu Chantes ' Gounod. 

11. Grand ScfeNB des Hugubnots, *La B^n6iiction\ Ar*«-.ju*-. 

des Poignards ' (The Benediction of the Daggers)/ ^O^^^- 

12. Grand National Sblbction— - 

• Scotland's Pride ' ... Arr. by C. Godfrey. 
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This programme is selected with judgment 
and good taste, and it shows what excellent 
music is practically given to the public. 

The open spaces where these concerts take 
place are well and ornamentally laid out, and, 
with one exception, take the position of the 
old tea-gardens and suburban resorts, such as 
Beulah Spa, Hornsey Wood House, the Globe 
at Mile End, and others. The exception is 
in the matter of refreshments. The London 
County Council is bound by temperance rules, 
and provides little more than stony biscuits and 
boiled ginger-beer. This is not final. The 
French and Italian caf6 and the German beer- 
garden are not blind to the commercial pos- 
sibilities of these parks and open spaces, and 
the public in this age of Cook's universal tours 
are getting more cosmopolitan every day. The 
London County Council is an elected body. 
One day it will be heckled on this question by 
its constituents. 



THE CAN-CAN OF DEATH 

Dear God, let me plead for that bundle of 
bones 
Which You gave me a long time ago ; 
They are lying much cramped under Kensal 
Green stones, 
Bearing epitaphs most of us know. 
' Here lies/ say the stones, and so far speak the 
truth, 
If the record is meant, not the dead : 
The dead are all angels whose virtues, forsooth. 
Are proclaimed from their feet to their head. 
Those bones in their lifetime were used to fresh 
air. 
And to dance till their bodies lacked breath : 
They surely at midnight, when no one can 
stare, 
Might indulge in the Can-Can of Death ? 
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But the law is against them — the Georgian 
decree 

Which all * music and dancing ' controls : 
The place is not licensed by London's C.C, 

And at twelve they must slink to their holes. 
Eternity's not quite so long as it seems, 

But the idle find time passes slow ; 
Have they got to snore through it in night- 
mares and dreams 

Till they hear the last trumpeter blow ? 



HATCHED HUMANITY 

My heart leaps up when I behold a baked- 

potato can ! 
So was it when my life began — 
So is it now I am a man. 
rU tell you why : 
I never knew a mother's care, 
I never heard my father swear 
Because the child would cry ; 
I never had a living nurse 
(For this, I own, Tm none the worse); 
I've grown on automatic rules. 
Quite free from relatives and fools ; 
Unmoved by love, untorn by hate — 
Another shuttlecock of Fate 1 
An oven claims my gratitude, 
An oven found my infant food, 
An oven warmed me into life 
(A trifling matter, but still life). 
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It's like creation in a bog, 

Galvanic action, spawn of frog, 

The Chambers-Darwin favourite thesis 

About the * Origin of Species ' ! 

A fig for Science ! — here I am, 

A skunk not worth a tinker's damn, 

The product of an Incubator ! 

That's why I worship all I can 

The steaming oven, and the man 

Who sells the vulgar baked potato ! 



PHYSICAL SLOP-WORK 

Whene'er I take my walks abroad 

I Nature's slop-work see ; 
The lame, the halt, the deaf, the blind, 

Are visible to me. 

With hospitals in every street. 

Asylums in each field. 
And convalescent homes on cliffs 

Which aid to cripples yield. 

The men with eyes that cannot see. 
With ears that cannot hear. 

Count just as much on census day 
As giant, saint, or peer I 

Instead of multiplying heads 

As bald as balls of lard, 
With crooked, weak, or wooden legs 

That cannot walk a yard, 
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Let Nature turn out much less work 

In bloated populations, 
And give us quality, not bulk, 

In small and healthy nations. 



THE OCTOPUS 

The world is full of pretty things 

That everyone admires, 
And beauty, even though skin-deep, 

Is what the world desires. 
Vm handicapped, I feel, in life, 

For very obvious reasons. 
And yet my family always think 

I'm lovely in all seasons! 

My time is principally passed 

In caverns under water ; 
My family are mostly sharks, 

Except a mermaid daughter. 
She sings her songs and combs her hair 

To tempt unwary whalers ; 
And when we lure them down below 

It's bad for those poor sailors. 
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I cannot say I like the sea, 

The bottom, top, or middle ; 
It's always asking, night and day. 

The same confounded riddle : 
* Why was I made except to drown 

The surplus population ?' 
This is the sad sea wave's remark 

At every sea-side station. 

It makes me think about myself — 

Octopus too unsightly ; 
Which are my arms and which my legs 

I never can tell rightly. 
I frighten children — old and young — 

Without the least intention ; 
I saved a school from drowning once, 

But that I mustn't mention ! 

I'm now at the Aquarium, 

A side-show much belauded ; 
My antics, shown three times a day, 

Are very much applauded 
The pay is not extremely large — 

A weekly bare subsistence ; 
I take it meekly, for it breaks 

The boredom of existence. 

16 



THE MOSQUITO 

I AM a restless Mosquito, 

Well hated by the world, I know, 

For faults that are not mine. 
I bite to live (some live to bite) ; 
I sting from sheer necessity, not spite — 

I would my lot were thine. 

I'd take your bites, you'd love my sting, 
And bear the petty pains they bring 

Just like a Hindoo saint. 
I would not blame you, 'bottle fly ; 
You have to live the same as I — 

A beauty without paint. 

We cannot all be butterflies, 
Or larks that carol in the skies — 

Take life for what it's worth ; 
We've all our wretched aches and pains, 
Our losses now, and now our gains, 

A little while on earth. 
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And when we get our final call — 
Mosquito, pole-cat, skunk, and all 

The vermin meek or bold — 
We shall not for the verdict quake ; 
We've lived our lives for Nature's sake, 

And done what we were told. 



16 — 2 



THE CAB.* OS' 

{Os, a bone. — Latin Dtctionary), 

Dedicated to the Framers of the London 
Traffic Bill, 



Poor meek-eyed, weak-kneed, patient, plodding 
hack, 
Ill-fed, ill-stabled, weary, footsore slave, 
Galled with ill-fitting trappings on your back, 
Your ribs mere bars — much like a music- 
stave ; 
Your home's a chilly gutter, called a * rank,' 
You pass your gloomy life there night and 
day — 
The ' shelter's ' not for horses lean and lank, 
Whose chief reward's a wisp of mouldy hay. 
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You work and perish like a wretched beast — 

A beast of burden, bom without a goal. 
Your rump-fed master's like you, but, at least, 

The parsons tell him that he's got a soul. 
He sits in comfort with his jaws well greased, 

With eggs and bacon, toast and coffee, fed. 
The 'shelter' gives him warmth from labour 
eased; 

You'll find your well-earned shelter when 
you're dead. 



OLD SMITHFIELD 
(1837). 

Turn 'em down 'Osier Lane, you fool ! 

Turn 'em down 'Osier Lane ! 
That [adjective] bullock means tossin' like 'ell ! 

Turn 'em down 'Osier Lane 1 
By Gawd 1 'E's dun it ! The shop-front's gone ! 

'E's smashed ev'ry \adjective'] pane ! 
'Ere comes the [adjective'] shopman's blokes ; 

We can't settle this with a pot. 
Pole-axe the [adjective] hanimal, Bill ; 

I'll face all the [culj'ective] lot! 
If they won't wash it down with some [culj'ective] 
max, 

My mauleys will show 'em wot's wot ! 



THE ORGAN-GRINDER 

I WAS grinding one day at my organi 

In a street that was not worth a sau^ 

The weather was chilly and foggy, 

And the nose of my donah looked blue ; 

She pined for her native Whitechapel, 

Her trotters, her sausage and mash, 

And she uttered in lingua Costana 

A word I must spell with a dash ! 

And I didn't feel much more angelic, 

For I thought of my own sunny South, 

Which rd bartered for symptoms rheumatic. 

And little to put in my mouth ; 

When the thing was made worse by a peeler. 

Who'd told me to move on before, 

* Malatesta f I said, * for what reason ?' 

* You're playing at Jacoby's door f 
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* Inferno P I said ; * and who's Jacoby ? 

His music I play, night and day. 

You call me a *' nuisance ' — ^he made me, 

If Tm fined, the maestro must pay.' 

But the peeler said : ' That's not the fellow. 

If you come to the station, you'll see. 

My man's not a ma nor an estro ; 

He's the cove that they calls an M.P.' 



THE SOUP-KITCHEN 

They thinks werry much of their [adjective] soup. 

Tve tried it, and knows what it is ; 
It's not worth a pint of Old Worrall's * Leg/* 

Though he charges you tuppence for his. 
They makes you peel off, and go into a tank, 

And they scrubs you as if you was wood, 
As they scrapes off a bloomin' three coatin's of 
mud. 
They cods you it's all for your good ! 
Then they bundles you out in the nippin' cold 
air. 
With a basin of slops in your guts, 
And expec's you to speak and behave like a 
saint, 
'Cos they've soaped you, and cleaned off the 
smuts! 

* A celebrated 'Leg o' Beef' soup. 
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I don't care a curse for their [acfy'eciive] soup ; 

rU grub upon scraps, and won't wince, 
But never again that there [adjective] tank ! 

I haven't been warm ever since ! 



THE RICH MAN'S BURDEN 

Pity the sorrows of a millionaire^ 

Whose pampered limbs have borne him to 
your door ! 
Teach him the burden of his wealth to bear ; 

Teach him to live and utilize his store ; 
Teach him to realize his God-like might, 

To fight the curse of hunger for the poor ; 
Teach him to punish wrong and shelter right. 

And keep earth's victims from the workhouse 
door; 
Teach him to live a life of ceaseless care 

In doing good alike to young and old : 
He'll find his burden then as light as air — 

His mind no longer jaundiced by his gold. 



THE POOR MAN'S BURDEN 

The sooty rain has soaked the sullen street, 
And evening falls upon it like a funeral 
shroud. 
Against the wall with muddy, ill-clad feet, 
You see a shrinking, crouching, phantom 
crowd ; 
Children they may be— old before they're 
young — 
With lean, pinched bodies clothed in decent 
rags, 
Sent by their elders, who are hunger stung. 

To wait for * pieces ' on the butcher's flags. 
They shiver as they push to keep their place, 

Eager to get their tattered wallets filled ; 
Hardship is written on each tiny face — 
Brats of an Empire, born but to be killed ! 



THE HAPPY EXILE 

I AM a lively Frenchman, and I love your brown 

stout beer ; 
I love your kidney puddings, though they make 

me rather queer ; 
I love your lumps of bleeding beef — I love to say 

' Goddam I' 
I sing you * Rule, Britannia !' too, when very 

drunk I am ; 
I love your balls of fiery flour — potatoes — 

what you call ? 
I love your game of cricket, but I do not love 

the ball ; 
I love your lovely English miss who makes me 

fly from France ; 
And much I love the gay can-can — but this I 

mustn't dance ! 
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I love your cabs — a bob a mile; I love your 

penny bus ; 
I love your penny saveloys — for better or for 

wus; 
I love your soup-— so thick and strong, I cut it 

with a knife ; 
I like to see your boxing-match— the cream of 

London life ; 
I do not dress in wooden shoes, nor live on 

frogs in France ; 
But much I love the gay can-can, which here I 

mustn't dance ! 
I love to pay the income-tax, and rates and 

taxes, too ; 
I love your tripe and onions much, and also 

Irish stew ; 
I do not care for haggis Scotch, nor pies they 

make of pork ; 
But much I love the good pale ale and ham 

that comes from York ! 
You keep me here, you treat me well, I shall 

not pine for France ; 
But I must dance the gay can-can and take my 

blooming chance I 



EAT YOUR PUDDING AND HOLD 
YOUR TONGUE 

The one thing I loathe is the gift of the gab, 

Though its praises a poet has sung ; 
I much prefer people not given to blab, 

Who got through their prattle when young. 
To all that will listen I give this advice — 
When the pudding's served out take a jolly big 
slice, 
And eat it — ^and hold your tongue I 

Eat your pudding and hold your tongue, 
Do the same whether old or young ; 
If the pudding seems nice, take a jolly big 
slice : 
Eat your pudding and hold your tongue I 

There's a jaw-mill that stands in the district 
South-West, 

Where pudding is eaten galore ; 
But they pile up the words in a way I detest, 

And the taxes I also abhor ; 
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They babble by day and they babble by night. 
Till they get their * Supply/ and then out goes 
the light ; 
They eat, but they don't hold their jaw ! 
Eat your pudding and hold your tongue ! 

The Boss of the jaw-mill appears to be meek ; 

He gets what he wants with a nod. 
They call him a ' Speaker/ because he don't 
speak — 
The ways of the jaw-mill are odd. 
If the Boss of the show can exist without speech. 
What need has each member to mumble or 
screech, 
And talk when he'd much better plod ? 
Eat your pudding and hold your tongue, 
Do the same whether old or young ; 
If the pudding seems nice, take a jolly big 
slice : 
Eat your pudding and hold your tongue ! 



THIRD CLASS—THEN AND NOW 



1837. 

An open box — ^a cattle-truck, 
Exposed to wind, and rain, and muck. 
The flap-door falls — a raking plane 
Up which you run your truck to gain. 
Within you stand, a herd of swine — 
This on a first-class London line. 



1899. 

A carpet floor, a cushioned seat, 

A toilet service, all complete, 

A sixty-mile-an-hour feed, 

A table-d'hdte in spite of speed ; 

A chair in which to sleep or smoke — 

All things to ease the travelling yoke. 

17 
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The panorama rushes by, 

A picture pleasing to the eye ; 

The woods, the streams, the fields, the hills. 

Announcing every kind of pills ; 

You read them all and cannot tell 

The pill that's best to keep you well ; 

So go to sleep before you're flustered, 

And dream you're taking ' Beecham's Mustard.' 



BRITONS NEVER, NEVER !- 



(Many London murderers are still undiscovered, and the 
burglars who sacked the jeweller's shop in Piccadilly are 
nearly forgotten.) 



'Tis now the molly-coddling hour of night, 
When pot-boys yawn, and pubs chuck out their 

drunks : 
Now rowdy ruffians, full of gin and fog. 
Are free to crack a crib or cut a throat. 
They know the over-rated peeler's eye 
Is fixed on pot-house doors ('tis half-past 

twelve) 
And streets where favoured Cyprians ply their 

trade. 
Who pay a kerbstone rent to prowl at ease. 
The free-born Briton, like a well-whipped cur, 

17 — 2 
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Discreetly bowing low to Curfew law, 
Slinks home, his jingo tail between his legs. 
And {sotto voce) * Rule, Britannia T sings, 
Thinking of taxes, rates, and many things. 



BLUE BLOOD 

I WAS bom a younger son, 

Which is anything but fun. 
For my brother's got the title and the money ; 

He's the Earl of Donkeyshire, 

And a full-blown British Peer, 
And his speeches in the House of Lords are 
funny. 

He's as stingy as a Jew^ 

And he always looks so blue 
When my Lady Mother has to pay my losses ; 

He thinks I ought to work. 

Like a shop-boy or a clerk, 
And leave to him the sport of backing 'osses. 

He is just the sort of prig 
Who will learn the statesman's rig 
And be honoured for his dulness and his 
riches ; 
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He is cautious, stupid, safe^ 
And no Government need chafe, 
For he'll act 'just like a Blue-book dressed in 
breeches,' 

As for me, I cannot tell 

If my words I rightly spell, 
For I never cared a rap for education ; 

I am classed with unlicked cubs, 

But they like me at the clubs, 
And think Tm quite a credit to my station. 

Though I look a Bond Street swell 
Of the type you know so well, 

My pocket-money comes from playing billiards ; 
And I look so jolly green, 
That my game is never seen, 

And I owe those damned infernal tailors 
milliards ! 

Do they ever dun me ? No ! 

For they're shrewd enough to know 
That 'Blue Blood's' always bound to marry 
money ; 

Some toiling millionaire. 

Whose bullion makes you stare, 
Is sure to find the younger son his honey. 
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In this easy-going age 

I can always try the stage — 
A last resource of mashers ' on the make/ 

With clothes without a flaw 

My name is sure to draw^ 
And when I cannot act, I'll * fake/ 



MIDGET MAYORS AND ALDERMAN- 
NIKINS 

WeVe had a reign of Tweedledum, i 

And one of Tweedledee ; i 

We've borne the rule of Bumbledom — 

Re-labelled L.C.C 
We're now to try another * dum ' 

Laid down on City rules — 
A group of Thirty Turtledoms 

Will seize the Vestry stools, 
With midget Mayors, and sword and mace, 

And civic faults and sins. 
And Aldermen who'll be a race 

Of Aldermannikins. 

Beadles who 're roughly told ' Go hang,' 

Can scarce believe their eyes. 
Poor things ! they feel as great a pang 

As when a giant dies I 
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The City's glory's now ignored ; 

We've seen it at its best : 
A rival Munching House and Lord 

Will rise up in the West 
The future Whittington will stare, 

A double chance to see — 
* Once Lord of East of Temple Bar, 

And twice of West to be 1' 



'TIME! GENTLEMEN, TIME!' 

The Frenchman takes his eau sucr6, 

His coffee, rhum, or biire, 
At any hour of night or day — 

He has no law to fear ; 
He plays his games of chance or skill 

In open view of all ; 
He doesn't seek a * bogus club ' 

And slink behind a wall. 

The Germans, like the French, are free 

From coddling ' half-past twelves ;' 
They eat and drink, and sing and dance, 

At hours to please themselves. 
Though ' blood and iron ' are in the air, 

Compelling all to %ht, 
Apart from this, their tavern hours 

Are not cut short at night. 
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Italians, Belgians, Russians, Swiss, 

All gape at Angleterre ; 
Britannia ruling waves of drink 

Makes Europe grin and stare. 
To eat, and drink, and sleep like swine, 

Is not their hearts' desire ; 
Their caf6 is a ' poor man's club/ 

Which aims at something higher. 



THE SAME HAT FITS ME STILL 

I AM a truly modest man, though petted like a 

Duke; 
I've won most games I've tried to win, though 

mostly by a fluke ; 
I'm author, bankrupt, ex-M.P. — I'm anything I 

will; 
And yet my head's not swollen much — the same 

hat fits me still. 

I've written plays that took the town, and 
dined with prince and peer ; 

I've written books that made them frown, which 
Mudie bought with fear ; 

I've won the Derby more than once, by impu- 
dence and skill ; 

And yet my head's not swollen much — the same 
hat fits me still 
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I've painted pictures all too sweet, that crowds 

have flocked to see — 
In fact, the man called Crichton couldn't candles 

hold to me ; 
I've edited the Times and Punch when both 

their guides were ill ; 
And yet my head's not swollen much — the same 

hat fits me still. 

I've been an actor-manager, the greatest of my 

kind — 
A piece that cost ten thousand pounds did not 

disturb my mind ; 
I've seen in letters ten feet high my name on 

every bill ; 
And yet my head's not swollen much — the same 

hat fits me still. 

I'm now an active L.C.C., a ruler of to-day, 
A fussy Aldermannikin, with much to do and 

say; 
I'll rule with iron rod the town, with all my 

strength and might ; 
And yet my head's not Damn it ! Yes ! My 

hat's infernal tight I 



BISHOPS THEN AND NOW 

There was a jolly Bishop once, 

Who bore the name of Still ; 
He praised all ale, both new and old, 

Of which he took his fill. 
His wife he called a malt-worm, too, 

And made her pass the bowl ; 
He hated toast-and-water men, 

And loved a thirsty soul. 

There was a greater Bishop still, 

A broad-souled man — Magee ; 
To make him Archev6que of York 

They moved him from his See ; 
The words that prelate said should be 

On adamant engraved — 
' I'd rather England drunk and free. 

Than sober and enslaved.' 



LYING ON THE TABLE 

* The final report of the Royal Commission on the Liquor 
Licensing Laws — the substance of which has abready been 
published — has now been formally submitted to the Queen, 
and was last night laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons.' — Daify Paper ^ July 5, 1899. 

Its rest has come — a lasting peace, 

A happy and a sweet release. 

Beneath the Speaker's weary eye, 

There on * the table ' let it lie ; 

Free from all controversial rubs, 

Deaf to the claims of clubs and pubs, 

Pillowed on Blue-books, let it die. 
Down, down, down, down — 
Down amongst the Blue-books 
Let it lie I 



THE VOLUNTEERS 

There was a little man, and he had a little gun, 

With bullets made of bond-fide lead» lead, lead ; 

The Horse Guards at him laughed, 

The Army winked and chaffed 

At the perky way he cocked his little head, 

head, head. 
He was Punch's standing joke, 
Was snubbed by pipeclay folk, 
But still he kept on growing all the same, 

same, same ; 
And the * Brook Green Volunteer * can now 

return the sneer 
That never checked his numbers nor his fame, 

fame, fame. 



OUR STREET SOLDIERS 



My collar's marked with C 

And a number — 23 ; 
And, cold or 'ot, my clothes is all the same. 

I'm put upon a ^ beat,' 

With barges on my feet — 
' Bobby Atkins/ if you arst me, is my name. 



My brother's dressed in red, 
With an 'elmet on 'is 'ed, 
And * Tommy ' is the name he sticks in front ; 
He's a jolly sight too fine 
To own 'is fam'ly's mine, 
Though I lick him into blooming fits with 
blunt ! 

18 
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He's a hero, so he thinks, 

When the boozers stand 'im drinks, 
And talk about the Balaclaver charge ; 

I'm a * peeler/ dressed in blue, 

And the common work I do 
Is never writ in journals fine and large, 

Tm arf the blooming day 

Keepin' cabs and vans at bay, 
As yokels gape their way across the Strand. 

At night I watch the pubs, 

To see that drunken cubs 
Don't break the laws that license arf the land. 

Fm flummux'd by the clubs. 

Those pretty bogus pubs. 
That play old 'ell and Tommy with the law. 

The pickpockets may pick, 

* Jack the Ripper ' rip and stick — 
My post is at the publican's back-door. 

When my time for * glory ' comes, 

I shall find it in the slums — 
A Balaclaver row in Seven Dials ; 

Though the odds is ten to one, 

Yet I mustn't cut and run — 
My duty is to face these sloggin' trials. 
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They may kick me into pulp, 

And my life-blood make me gulp, 
If I live I know I've got a pauper's ration ; 

But ribbons, stars and stripes 

Are not for gutter-snipes ; 
We've not a blasted inch of decoration ! 



18—2 



SHELLEY AND WATER 
On a Pork Pie 

I ARISE from dreams of thee, 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When my breathing's rather hard, 

And my chest feels rather tight. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — ^who knows how ? — 

To an open window sweet. 



PARIS 

' The French President has just opened a new street in 
the centre of Paris.'— />mM;i Paper. 

' A street there is in Paris famous, 
For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuye des Petits Champs its name is — 
The New Street of the Little Fields.' 

Thackeray: Bouillabaisse, 

My dear old friend, my Lord and Master, 

The foe of snobs, the friend of scamps, 
You're always with me as a pastor 

While tramping in the Little Champs. 
In ' New ' and * Cross ' Streets — pretty * Dials ' 

(French ' Dials ' only number six) — 
And Place des Victaires, full of trials, 

That land the stranger in a fix. 
Where Fourteenth Louis strides his prancen 

Louis Carthorse, my royal friend. 
Your statue is the pride of France, sir, 

And sturdy guide-post to the end. 
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The Bouillabaisse smells strong of saffroiii 

The Chambertin is coarse and rough ; 
Bring me a bisque of crcAs — no gammon — 

And after that a tranche de bosuf. 
They're Hausmannising all the Quarter 

With streets of interest bereft, 
Rues * Croix' and ^Neuve' they're bound to 
slaughter, 

The * ancient ways ' are all that's left 



NEW YORK 

America, I thank ye 

For blessings purely Yankee, 
For Boyton, who saves my body at sea, 

While my soul's saved by Moody and Sankey 



VENICE 

You stand in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A cook-shop and a sewer on either hand ; 
The sewer is open, and the cook-shop tries 

To sell you Vino cTAsH — common brand ! 
You think of days when Borgia ruled the 
roast — 

Her palace on the water still is seen ; 
But now the hucksters point to it and boast — 

*A Turkish bath now open, cheap and 
clean/ 



BERLIN 

GuTE Morgen, Mein Herren, und Leben sie 
wohl, 
Ich lieb much the Garten called Thier, 
And Unter den Linden's a very nice place, 
Though hotels there I find rather dear ; 
The Kraut which is sauer, the Fleisch which is 
schwein, 
Is good with the bright lager beer ; 
But where they make Hochheim, and what it's 
made of, 
I have not the slightest idea. 



GREECE 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh ! give me back my heart. 
The moon declines to shine to-night, 
There's not a jet of gas alight — 
The brutal Co. have cut it off! 
Think not, my sweet, I mean to scoff. 
When Greek meets Greek and doesn't pay, 
They act in that commercial way ; 
So, Maid of Athens, ere I go — 
My star, my life, I love you so— 
Your eyes must light my stumbling feet, 
I have no other light, my sweet 

The I-0-U-nian Isles of Greece, 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Are sordid haunts of trading peace. 
Of grimy hucksters, old and young. 
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Poor Sappho burned, but burned herself, 
So no one could or would ill-treat her ; 

But burning gas and wanting pelf. 
They'd sue her promptly as per meter. 



THE GIFT OF THE GAB 

It s a 'stonishin' thing, that 'ere gift o' the gab ; 

It quite puts the stuns upon me. 
Last Saturday night I went out on the grab — 

I might as well say on the spree, 
I went to a meetin' — a lectur', I think — 

Where a cove was a-spoutin' like mad. 
I didn't want 'bacca, I didn't want drink, 

Though a D's worth was all as I'd had. 
He talked — s'welp my Gawd ! — ^well, he talked 
like a book. 

I'd not faked a cly ! There I stands ! 
Lawd perish me blind, 'fore I'd taken my hook 

I made one in the showin' of hands ! 



SIXPENCE A MILE 
Dedicated to Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. 

With a neat rubber tyre, a carbuncle lamp, 
A bright-harnessed hack of the Tattersall 

stamp, 
I feel like a sportsman, and not like a scamp, 
And drive like a masher who's out on the ramp. 

For sixpence a mile ? No ! 

A shilling a mile, 
ril drive to the devil in Badminton style I 

Now study my *form,' I'm the Government pet, 
I act like a coachman, but look like a vet ; 
They give me a number in Government style, 
And think they have booked me for sixpence a 
mile. 

For sixpence a mile ? Perhaps ! 

Winking the while, 
I drive, but not quite in the Badminton style ! 
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A gent in his pleasure should never be balked. 
If he's out with a 'niece' who is pretty well 

chalked, 
I call her * my lady * — that's two bob a mile ! — 
And drive like a whip, in the Badminton style. 

For sixpence a mile ? No ! 

A shilling a mile, 
And a little bit extra to pay for the style I 



I never see nothing, I always know less ; 

Tm deaf, blind, and dumb when a gent's in a 
mess ; 

I'm outside the radius when s'poenas they fly. 

And even the beaks and the Yard I defy. 

For two or three thick uns, a drink, and a 
smile, 

I'll drive through the Law Courts in sports- 
man-like style ! 



* I leave it to you, sir — I leave it to you ' — 
I know when a bounder's a bit of True Blue ; 
I give him my number, he gives me a quid. 
And I go to the play with my missus and kid ; 



I 
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And while I am there I reflect, with a smile : 
^ The law thinks I'm working for sixpence a 
mile ! 

For sixpence a mile ? Yes, 

For sixpence a mile — 
And a litde bit extra to pay for the style !' 



THE WINDOW CLEANER* 
Babylonian Mansions, 1898 

How dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes so low ! 

The fighting sparrows in the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles. 

Half-way down hangs one who cleaneth win- 
dows — dreadful trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head ; 

The empty cabs that crawl along the road 

Appear like snails, and yon tall Pickford's van 

Diminished to a truck in charge of boys — 
almost too small for sight. 

The whistling fiends that chafe the public ear 

Cannot be heard so high. 

I'll look no more, lest my brain turn 

And the deficient sight topple down headlong. 
{Rings for the ' lift:) 

* Shakespeare was indebted for much of * King Lear ' to 
Holinshed's 'Chronicle/ and I in turn am indebted to 
Shakespeare for much of the above. 



FAUSTLING AND MARGUERITTLE 

Act I. 

You know the pretty German tale of Faust and 

Marguerite ; 
You know the pretty opera tunes you hear in 

every street ; 
You know a dozen bright burlesques in England 

and in France, 
In which the Faustling - Marguerittles show 

their legs and dance ; 
You know a grinning man in red, the Devil, if 

you please, 
Disguised in German prettily as Mephisto- 

pheles — 
Well, that's my pa, who's now nailed down with 

sulphuretted gout, 
And I, as Tempter^ take his place because he 

can't get out. 

19 
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I've brought his fossil spelling-book — a book 
not up to much — 

Containing many 'chestnut' tricks no music- 
hall would touch ; 

A Monte Carlo 'system,' which is bound to fail, 
of course — 

No word about the * three-card trick,' or how 
to back a horse. 

The gentle craft called * confidence ' and Bou- 
logne baccarat, 

Though known to every sucking-babe, are quite 
beyond papa. 

Act II. 

I seek for Faust, and find him, not in study 
dark and grim, 

But dozing at a West End club, with stays to 
keep him slim. 

His teeth are gone, his hair is gone, but Clark- 
son sees to that ; 

His tailor props him up with clothes, his hatter 
with a hat 

I book him for my Faustling part, a part he 
wants to play ; 

I seek a Marguerittle next, who lives across 
the way. 
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She's in the Patchouli Arcade, a shop where 

gloves are sold, 
And she, the lovely seller, is as pretty as she's 

bold. 
A bogus ring, a necklet made of diamonds from 

the Cape, 
A supper at the Sans Paretic soon put my plot 

in shape. 
We are not bored with Martha, or a nurse of 

any kind, 
And when her brother does turn up, we're not 

surprised to find 
A private in the Ramrod Guards, whose views, 

quite * up to date,* 
Are such as every business man is pleased to 

contemplate. 

Act III. 

Old Martha bullied me because I worked with- 
out her aid ; 

I quite expected this, and so, to please the 
ancient maid, 

Her sixty years I made sixteen, and made her 
lovely, too, 

And got a Faustling, quite a boy, to walk her 
in the *Zoo.' 

19 — 2 
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I thought how cleverly Td worked, and how 

I'd beaten pa, 
Till Faustling suddenly appeared, my clever 

schemes to mar. 
He saw my lively youthful nurse, and bolted 

with her straight ; 
Then Marguerittle flopped on me, and said I 

was * her fate.' 
I sent young Faustling down a trap, and soon 

got rid of him ; 
But when I tried the spell on her« she'd neither 

sink nor swim. 
I swore in demon double Dutch, our favourite 

dialect ; 
I burnt my stock of sulphur squibs without the 

least effect. 
The book's a fraud ; I'm going now to take her 

down to pa. 
Perhaps he'll take her on himself, and I shall 

call her * ma.' 



THE CONDESCENDING DUCHESS 
IN THE 'BUS 

They calls me ' Oily Sam/ 
And so I s'pose I am, 

Though words is only squitter after all ; 
Tm not a bloom in' ass 
Who thinks he's tip-top class — 

I'm a coster, and I glories in my stall. 

When I goes about the world, 
With my * knockers '* nicely curled, 

The book I likes to study is the street ; 
I don't think much of schools. 
They mannyfacters fools 

Who never seems to feel their clumsy feet 

* 'Knockers' (or * Newgate knockers') — well-greased 
side curls, like meat-hooks, common amongst costers and 
butchers' boys. 
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My models, I confess, 
Are rather nuts on dress — 

The tofts as never likes to make a fuss ; 
But one's above em all, 
A model that I call 

The condescending Duchess in the 'bus ! 



She's a pictur — that she is, 
With her 'orty blue-blood phiz — 

The way she hands the penny, s'elp me! s 
grand! 
She stops 'em at the * Stores ' 
In a style that I adores. 

And I follows like a puppy in her 'and. 



She waits her turn as mild 
As any coster's child, 

While counter-jumpers dares to call her 
*mum.' 
She thinks it's quite the thing, 
Danglin' parcels on a string, 
And she does it in a way that strikes me 
dum'. 
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My donah's pretty smart, 
And in our donkey-cart 

We gives the Duchess lots of points, you'll 
bet. 
Yet both of us must own 
We wants a lot of tone 

When puUin' up for drops of 'eavy wet 

We've not quite caught the air 
Of old Grossveener Square — 

My donah thinks that air's not worth a cuss ; 
My donah's not quite right, 
She must watch with all her might 

My condescending Duchess in a 'bus ! 



MOTHER WAS SO HAPPY THAT 
SHE DIED 

They calls it Dossers' Block, 
'Cos it stands near Dossers' Dock, 
An' they've built the bloomin' parlours in the 
skies. 
Our garret's underground, 
Where six is alius found — 
We can't sing * Home, sweet home,' but yet we 
tries. 

*Home, home, sweet, sweet home' — 

I s'pose they couldn't make one if they tried ? 

We lives in prison cells. 

Built by charitable swells. 
An' mother was so happy that she died I 

The manager's a skunk, 
Who thinks we're alius drunk, 
As if we'd got the coin to spend on booze ; 
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We're bound by stone-jug rules, 
Like paupers, thieves, and fools, 
An' can't behave exactly as we choose. 

* Home, home,' etc. 

The gates is shet at ten. 

An' the gas is put out then. 
An' we mustn't nail a pictur on the walls. 

Our Billy, killed at play 

By a drunken drayman's dray. 
Is taken down each time the 'spector calls. I 

* Home, home,' etc. I 

If we grumbles, then we knows 

It's a kick and * Out you goes,' 
As lots of 'em is waitin' for the ' flat.' 

For this they has the cheek 

To draw eight bob a week. 
An' never lets us keep a dog or cat ! 

' Home, home, sweet, sweet home ' — 

I s'pose they couldn't make one if they tried ? 

We lives in prison cells. 

Built by charitable swells, 
An' mother was so happy that she died ! 
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old Blaser's Hero. 
Bob Martin's Littie GirL 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crune 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o' Nails. 

BY MURRAY AND HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 
The Bishops' BiUe. 

BY HENRY MURRAY. 
A Game of Bluff. 
A Song of Sixpence. 

BY HUME NISBET. 
•BailUpr 

Dr. Bernard St Vhicent 
BY W. E. NORMS. 
Saint Ann's. 
Billy BeUew. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unforeseea 
Chance? or Fate? 
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TWO'SHILUNG POPULAR NOVELS. 



BY GEORGES OHNET. 
Doctor Ramean. 
A Last Lore. 
AWdrdGift. 

BY MRS. OUPHAML 
Whiteladiea. 
The Primroae Path. 
The Greatest Heifen in Enc^aad 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
PhoBbe's Fortimes. 

BY OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under T^to Flags. 
Idalia. 

Cedl CasUemaine's Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Pnck. 

Polle Parine. 
A Dog of Planders. 
Pascira. 



In a Winter Ci^. 

Ariadnl 

Moths. 

Priendsfaia 

Pipistrello. 

BimbL 

InMaiemma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

Princess Namudne. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

AVil]age( 

Ottunar. 

Gnildenqr. 



Syrlin. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pfttfaos. 

BY MARGARET AGUES PAUL 
Gentle and Simile. 

BY JAMES PAYM. 
Lost Sir MaMdngberd. 
A Perfect Treasore. 
Bentinck's Tutor. 
Murphy's Bflaster. 
A Conn^ Family. 



BY JAMES PAYN-^Mlimtiid. 
At Her MerDr. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Cecil's TfTst 
The Clyfiiuds of Clyffe. 
The Family Scap^Fsce. 
The Foster Brodiers. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Found Dead. 
Walter's Woid. 
Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Humorous Stories. 
Gwendoline's Harvest 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneatii Him. 
MirkAbb^. 
Not Wooed, but Woa 
Two Hundfed Pounds Rewaxd. 
Less Black than We're P^dntod. 



Under One Rood 

Carlyon'sYear. 

A Confidential Agent* 

Some Private Views. 

A Gnpe from a Thorn. 

From Exile. 

Kit : A Memocy . 

For Cash Only. 

The Canon's ward. 

The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mysteiy of Mirbridge. 

The Burnt MiUion. 

The Word and the WOL 

A Prince of the Blood. 

Sunny Stories. 

A Ttying Patient 

BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mysteiy of Marie Roget 

BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and ] 
Christina Chard. 
Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
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TWO'SHILUNG POPULAR NOVELS. 



BY E. C. PRICE. 
ValentiiUL 
Gerald. 

Mn. I^ncartcf's Rival. 
The Poreiffaers. 

BY RICHARD PRYCE. 
MIm Maxwell's Affections. 

BY CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Pes: Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith (Sannt 
Pot Yourself in His Place. 
The Doahle Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Pool Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. . 
The Coarse of True Love. 
The AntobiM^raphy of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart and DonUeface. 
Good Stories of Man and other 
The Jilt [Animals. 

A Periloos Secret 
Readiana. 

BY MRS. J. N. RIDDELL 
Her Mauler's Darlhig. 
The Unhihabited Honse. 
Weird Stories. 
Pairy Water. 

Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
The Nan's Carse. 
Idle Tales. 

BY AHifUE RIVES. 
Barbara Decing. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 
The Woman hi the Dark. 

BY JAMES RUNCIIiAN. 
Sk^ipers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Bahnatai's Sweetheart 
Schools and Schokrs. 

BY DORA RUSSELL 
A Country Sweetheart 



BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Phre. 
OnthePoVsleHead. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of the * Ocean Star.' 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Lomse. 
Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 
The Good Ship < Mohock.' 
IsHetiieMan? 
Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
The Last Entry. 

BY ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A PeUow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
The Master of St Benedict's. 
To His Own Master. 
Orchard Damerel. 
In the Pace of tiie World. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
GasUght and Daylight 

BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Mairied. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop's Crime. 
Zeph : a Circus Story. 
My Two Wives. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show. 
The Ten Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match hi the Dark. 

BY HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. 
The Plunger. 
Beatrice and Benedick. 
Long Odds. 
TheMaster of RathkeUy. 
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TWO'SHILUNG POPULAR NOVELS. 



BY T. W. 8PEIQHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
By De^ioos Ways. 
Hoodwinked. 
Back to Life 

The Londwater Trag^edy. 
Bui^o's Romance. 
Quittance in FnlL 
A Hnsband from the Sea. 

BY R. A. 8TERHDALE. 
The Af^uui Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS 8TEVEM80H. 
New Arabian Nights. 

BY BERTHA TH0MA8. 
ProndMaisie. 
The Violin-player. 
Cressida. 

BY WALTER THORMBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
Mr. Scaiboroogh's Family. 
The Golden Lion of Gianpto. 
The American Senator. 
Fnm Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
John Caldigate. 

BY FRAN0E8 £. TROLLOPE. 
AnnePumessi 
Mabel's Progress. 
Like Ships npon the Sea. 

BY L AD0LPHU8 TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY I L TROWBRIDGE. 
FameU's FoUy. 

BY IVAN TURQENIEFF, eto. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant 
Pleasure Trip on the Continent 



BY MARK TWAIN-^onlinuetL 
The Gilded Age. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the MississippL 
The Prince and the Panper. 
Mark Twain's Sketches. 
Yankee at Court of K. Aitfaor. 
The jf x.ooo»ooo Bank-note. 

BY 8ARAH TYTLER. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Huguenot Family. 
What ^e Came Through. 
Bean^ and the Beast 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungo's Ci^. 



LadTl 

Buned Diamonds. 

The BlackhaU Ghosts. 

BY 0. C. FRABER'TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. 
The Prince of Bslkistan. 

BY ARTEMU8 WARD. 
Artemus Ward Complete. 

BY AARON WAT80N AND ULLIA8 

WA88ERMANN. 
The Marquis of C a rab s s . 

BY WILLIAM WE8TALL 
Trust-Money. 

BY MR8. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A Child Widow. 

BY J. 8. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental L^;ends. 

BY H. F. WOOD. 
Passenger from Scotland Yard 
Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. 
Land at Last 
The Foriom Hope. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
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About (Edmond).— The Fellah: An Egyptian Novel. Translated by 

Sir Rakdal ROBHRTS. Post <vo. Ulostnifd boards, if. 

Adams (W. Davenport), Works by. 

A IMatlOBaiT of th« Dntnwi bdiw a comprabeiulvo Guide to the Plays. PUywrigiits. Players, 
and plajrliottses of the United KinKdoin and Anienca, from the Earliest Times to the Preeeni 
Day. Crown 8to, half-bound, tax. 6iL iPrtPmrimt 

QwlpO ma QwidaiU— . Selected by W. DavBWFORT Ada^is. Post 8vo. cloth limp, ex. <^. 

Afony Column (The) of * The Times,' from 1800 to 1870. Edited 

with aa Intfoduction. by ALICE CLAY. Post Bro. doth Hmp. af. 6d. 

Aid^ (Hamilton), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Cmn of CaCTlyoB. I CoBfld»Bo— « 

Alexander (MrsOt Novels by. Post 8vo, illastrated boards. 21. each^ 

HaUU WIfo, or widow? I Bltod Fa U. . 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 31. 6d. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 3/. each. 
Valorlo'B VaU. I A Llfo I nUft. I Mona'B Ch oio», | Bj Woman's Wit. 

Crown 8vo, doth j£. 6d. each. 
Tho Cost of hor Prldo I Barbara, Lady's Maid and PforoM* I A nghk vltli Pato. 
A Ooldon Autumn. f Mra. Crtchton'B Croaltor. 

Allen (F. M.).— Oreen a^ Orass. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d, 

Allen (Grant), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 

Tha BvolntlonlBt at Largo. | Moorland I dylto. 

Poat-Prandlal Philosophy. Crown Bvo. art linen, y. 6rf. 

Crown Bvo. cloth extra. 3X. 6d. each : post 8vo» iUttSt«ated boards, it. each, 



IS lUusttations. 



Btraais Btorlos. Frontis. 
Tba BsslMalnd Han ' 
- - - I'slaKs. 



VhlMstla. 
toaUSha 



DMrtl'i 
iMbria 



Tho _^ ^ 

This Mbrial OoL. 
Tho Tsnts of Bhsm. Frootls. 
Tho Orsat Taboos 
Dnmafsa«*s Daogtatsri 
Ondsr Boalod Ordars. 



Tho Doshoss of Powyslaad. 
Blood Royal. 

Ivan OroaC*s Mastsrplses. 
Ths Boallywag. 94 llTusts. 
At Markst Yalus. 



Pg. PaMlsar's Fatiant. Pcap. Bvo. dotb boards, ts. 6d. 



Anderson (Mary). —Othello's Occupation. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. td, 
Arnold (Edwin Lester), Stories by. 

Tba WoBdarfttl Advantarss of Pbra ths PbcBBlelan. Crown Svo, cloth extta. whh la 

lOuairatlons by H. M. PACBT. yt. 6d. : post Bvo. illustrated boards, ax. 
Tba Coastabis of Bt. Isbolaa. With Frontisp*«ce by S. L. wood. Crown 8V0. doth, y . 6tf. 

Artemus Ward's Works. With Portrait and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, 

doth extra, y. 6rf.— Abo a POPULAK EDITIOW poat evo. pict ure boar d s. »x^ 

Ashton fJohrrV* Works by. Cruwn Svo. clf>th ^xtra, 7^. 6d. each. 

KlBKfry of (he Chap-Boctha of the laih Ceatui'y. ^^nii -i 

■tnrnouri WEt, B-r^d Sat Ira or Ih* Baveii|««nih C4imuFV, 



BnitlBb CAriea.tii»e ».nd dnLlroi on Napalsob Ubti Wttmi, Withiii Iliu^iAiiufis, 

Modern Btr«<ei ii*UM^a, ^v-mi. 57 )ilMiruiKjn&^ 

• Sectal I«n« La Iba Keif a ot Quiaeri AnnerWith, b ; ititL^tra-tkuA Crowa pvo^ tiatht y. ^. 
C T rj an ^vo, i/lr^'h, gi\t top, fsJ , e4ch . 
So*l*l Life iindAr the R«g.«citry« ^Vtih qo TtLLtwr«ri>:i^. 

bacteria' Yeast Fun^r, and Al!ied~5peeks, A Synopsis oL By 

W, 0. ^JtCVB b.A. With f; lUoiUailirD*. Cta^n Svo, cJotb e^tr^ y 6<f, 



9 CMATTO & W IND US. PublUhers, in St. Martin' • Lime, London, W.C. 

BardsTey (RevTc, Wareing, M^A.K Works by. 

■ngllah SarMAmas i Thab SoarM& and StgniAcatioafl. Crowa tvo. doth, js. tJ. 
Oui'loaitt— of Puritan Momanclatuy. Cgowa 8to. doth, y. 6d, 

Baring Qould (Sabine, Author of 'John Herring,' &c.). Novels by. 

Crown Svo. doth extra, y. 6tf. eadi; po^Svo, flaiUated boards, as. each. 
H04 SpldT. I ■*•. 

Barr (Rol>ert: Lulce Sharp), Stories by. Cr. 8vo. cL, 35. 6d, each. 

In n StMUttttV Chair. With Frontbpiece and Vignette by Demacn Haumohd. 
From WhoM Bonna, dec. With 47 lUustraTiaiM by Hal Hukst add otheis. 
Ravanga t With lalDustrations by LanCBLOT SPEED and otheis. 
A Woman Intarranaa. Wi th 8 lUustrationa by Hal Hu rst. 

Tha Unehaaglntf Bast 1 Being some Notes oa a Viiit«e tha Faitfaer Edge of the MeditermMea. 
Crown 8to, doth, gih top. 6j. [Sk^rr.y. 

Barrett (Frank), Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, tx. aedi ; doth. v. &/. each. 

Joiin Fordi and Hla Halpnata. 

A BaoolHntf Yaiigaanca. 

Llaat. Bamabaa. | Fonnd OnlltF* 



Tha Sla of Oltfa Saaaonlloh. 
Bakwaan Llfa and Daafth. 
Folljr Horrlaon. | Honast Davla* 
lattla Lady Linton. 



Uttla Lady Linton. 
A ProdlgarrProtfrariB. 



For Lova and Honour. 



Crown 8vo. cloth, y. M. each ; post Svo, picture boards, or each ; doth limp. u. 64. each. 
Fattarad-«ar Lifa. I Tha Woman of iba Iron Braealata. | Tha Harding Soand 
A HUalng Wltnaso. With 8 lUustraUons by W. H. Marc.e tsoW. 

Crowfi Svo, doth, 31. ftd. et«'h. 
Wai Sh« Juatlftad 7 
Ur^ar a Btrang a Iffa a k^. ^^'i:!i r ■ i:' .^ritf n, tiv I-. l- . tiuL>iN;^i-i-. 



Barrett (Joan).— Monte Carlo Stories* Fcap. Svo. doth, 11.6^ 



BeflcbtiifTeld, Lord, By i \\ O Conn or, M7P. Cr. Svo, eioth. 51. 
Beaiichamp (SKelsley). (1 rant ley Granite* Post Svo, boards, sj 
B esanTTS lF~\Va I ter) a n d J ames Rice" Novels by, ~ 



Beady- Nonar NortLtoDy. 
Py LUtle CItI. 
With Harp p.nti Cr^^wn. 
Thim Son Qt Villain. 
^hm Gaia^n Buct«rny- 
The iiianks gf Ttialamai 



Bar Ceita'a A rigour.. 

Tha ChtLp^Mn Qf th« F1««t« 

Tha Beamy Side. 

Tha Caaa oi ntr- I^uerartt Arc. 

'Twaa In Trafii,l|ar'a Dajr. ffc- 

Tha Tan Yeat-a' Tenant. ^Vv. 



The Oolden Batlel-fty, lJan(l%oqiety 4tt in new tv^ on i Ufjjr r'rni^n tv7 r-i£e, -T^^'l ho<ii»-l id c1ri(1^ 
fritTA, ^j. EncM : iRd P>-.i E.ri.A}i Elditidns of Th« Oaldan Butiarfljr and o/ Aij Sorta and Con* 
dLtiaua of flfan, uieiiiuni fivo, 6d. rich I clDtEi. TJ. ^^qK 

BesantlSlintValter), Novels^by; ^ ^~~ 

Trnwrt Smn, i,!(;.rh *iui. V. fisrf. C-lcll : po^t Fncn, 11hntr»|«l boardl. ms. v>ch :: dolh Ciwp* iT. ^.^ *«'* 
Ail SQFtfl and Condi lion a of Man, Wnii t^ lUuftr^thoni by Fhed. BAaNAJtD, 
TheC^p tains' RdotDi A;i:- With Frtvntjjpkce hy F- J. WHtilII/E.Ki 
AM In a Garden Fair- TViEh 6 llLLisJr»iJan» hy HAKKV FUSl^ilSSu 
BorothyForeter, Walh Fronlisplc^ e by C H A H LES GH IL H H. 
Unci A ifaaii^ 3Ji I fith^f S:orifi. f Cblldran of Gthaoit' 

Tha world Wfint Vary Wall Than. Wli]% n iJiinaTBTioin ty a. KoniLSTipaH 

11ar>< Pauluac tliH R\x. hli GrvAlnvB^ and hb FiUJ^ J Tha a#U of St. PaBl's, 

For Faith and Pj*«adom* ^Vhh tLiLiatrjtiom by A. FORB^iTKhK Aud f-. WaCDV. 

Tq CilLll H«r MTlnaT -Ac. With 9 lltustraEkoni by A. FOKE-^TIEM. 

The Htily Roia, A^c, WJE^h Fronllfpisca by F. BuAHNaro. 

Arniortrl of LyonaaaaE A Ki^mutca of tq^Jh/. M'tth 1? ttlmipitttmi hy F. BAajfAaci^ 

lit... Kntherlna ■ by the Tonrar^ VTnh 11 lllusttitiani hy C^ Ceisbn, 

Verbena Camellia SlaphaunoUa, ^z. With a Froitif piece by GOKt>0it PltO'VVT(& 



Tbfl Ivory Gata« I The Babal Qnaan. 

BaypnEi tha Dreamt of Avartoa* WiUi it MiM-Aitnan^i-tv w, u, HVDE' 

In Deaaon'a Ordare. Ac- With iionTi^Eijece bv A- FOkbitiTeR, | Tha Revolt of Mani 



Tha MaaLar Cratlamaiii I ^'^ City of Hafnga. 

Crown ffvQ. ■rkilfl,S^ fi"^- cTth." 

A Founialn Baalfid- v^'iih 1 Frt-.i n'K^ritTif . | Th« Chang JtllTig. 

Tha Oriknia GltL Wnti a uim^tTtiioTis by V . "P6ro^KAjf._£fawn sti-p, cloih, giti top, Aj. 

The ChArm^ rn^^i ollitr DrawJjijj-TOcKm PUy&. By Sit WALTKH EE^AKTand WaLTB* K. FOLI^Ctt 
WiHi ^o 1 U.iiiritlioris by Chk rs lUMMOhiD ifid JULH S^TonwAN Cfown #1-0. dotH, i^ e^lna, fl* : 
Qf ti]-jc cJoiij, ij nmfio wlih th* UnUarai gditi^ af Sir Wal ter Ba^^ntt'S tSQV%ii,Si^i^* 

Tirty Yaai-a Ago. \tiLh i^^ IlLubinttoai. Crown i^a^tJiifiH j.'. iJ. 

The EulQiy of Rlnhard Jaer»]«a. Wnh FAnraiE. Cn?wii£v^ dftiii^tf. 

1.011 don. %^ L^ti i»< ll^uimiiioEti, Uimy (vo, duh, rr- f ^. 

WemimLnitar. With Eicbed FTeDiispicee fey F. £. WaKKI^S. fe-E., iiid iji IK:iienttu.ai b* 
\^'3 LT.5AM PAtTEN mA others. rHmy Bvo, cfcth, ?j. 6.^ ^ **— «»v srfu oj 

South Latldort, VVJrli Elcheri FroutiiifL^cf by F- S- WJll.KBH., R.E„ aod nf UIuKtrUlonL 
[k'lujf livi^ i.li)lli, i;l|t tfip, iSj. 

Jai-uaalam i I'Jio LJty or Hcrod an*! Saladin. By Waj-tuh Bksas*t and E, H. PauifK Fteith 
L u^ition, J^ "h ■ new Chipttr. a Map, md j t aiustriUofiJ StnaJJ d«niy tvew doih» jj»m; 

Rlr Slchard WhIttlhittDn. Wiih FrooEUpicco. Cn;imuBfa, artliuen, v, 6dL ^ 

Cujuud da Collgnyi UiEb « rtftsAk. CrownBre, aittlnati, 3^.4^. ' * 



CHAtTd A WiNbU5, PuhilA^H, iH St MarUii*« Und. Ub4oiI, W.C. 3 
Bechsteln (Ludwlfi:).^A8 Pretty as Seven, and othe> German 

Stories. Wteh Additioiul Tales by the Brothers Grium. and 98 lUustretions by RICHTBR. Sqiui* 
9to, doth extw, Cr. 61/. : fOt edres. js. drf. ' »»iu«fw 

Bellew (Prank).— The Art of Amusing S A Collection of Graceful 

Alts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. With 300 IDustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4x. 6ti. 

Bennett (W, C, LL* P.) .—Songs for Sailors. Post 8yo, cl. limp. 25. 



Bewick (Thomas) and his Pupils. 

Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 



By AusTi*N,poBSON,,. With 95 



Bierce (Ambrose).— In the Midst of Life: Tales of Soldiers and 

CMKaai. Crow»9n», cloth extra, y. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, ax. 



Bill Nye's Comic History of the United States. 

trarioM by F. OFFER. Crown tro, ckxb extra, y-^tt. 



With 146 Ilhis- 



Blackbum'8 (Henry) Art Handbooks, 



Ae&d«my Nalea, laTS-TA. Camplele \n 

^ '.I'f \"..l., <iitfL '»j llLi>i;i'.i^Lr.ci». CLuth, &^ 
Ac^Kiienir Hota«« lft»0-H« rr>mplfte in 

line ^'.j3 . winSi 7C.J ILla-TTraiijjn-*, CltftJl, fcf. 
Aea^emy Houa, 1&OO-04, Cexmplete tn 

< jn* Vol., w!(Ji Soo iUu^raTJtmi^ Cloib, -iSr ^. 
Aoadamy Natu* lUfl BO. Coiui^kte' m 

One Vol ,wilh Soa lIlultTatloiliL. Cloth, ff. &f. 
OnMir*B«r lld<aB,V<it.t.p Itft-ai. Witli 

jtx) JUuiLraLlonx. Demy Bro, cMI} 4;r. 



^■.:* ]]luvtt.ilkL'(i'ii. DflPtiy 0k tJ. cli>(li, ij 
Oroav«nor Hataa^ Vol. j|i.. la^a-eo. Wlr,^ 

iTp ittu^tr.utiiirLS. [Jetrij Svhj cl-irli, \-. („t 

1 ll<u«lra Li un 5. Dc 1 1 1 jr t; ^ ry^ clu-t 1 1 d i 
Bnfllsb t*ictuna &« tha NationmiOKliary, 

nit1l I [4 lUti^E/.lEkC^iiv II 

Old MutAra Kt th« HAUonaJ GftUary* 

VVltli i^a ITIij'jSrjilLoni. ij. 6.^. 
niiutrntttd CAimlafn* to th« MftUfthal 



Tti* l]Jiialr*l4ii Cata.loj^ii« of Itia PmifLa BaJoii, ii99> wish «o lUuMrAtioT]^ 
Illua(r«tad Cat^laf ii« at ih« BuLhllHUoa of Ilia 8aclAt4 M&ilaiiiU« dtta JlA4itx AjFta, 

Bodkin (AL McD., Q.C.).— Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 

Cf»w n Bto, doth, y. td, 

Bourget (Paul).— A Living Lie. Translated by John de Villiers. 

Whh tp^cbl Preface for the Engiisb Edition. Crown 8yo . cloth, y. 6J. 

Bourne (H. R. F<nc), Books by. 



■rt'**^ HcvekMUs: Memoirs in Illustration of the Prosfress o( British Commerce. >Vith 3a Illusi 

tiadoM. Crown Svo, doth. 31. 6(i. 
■BtflSll Wfwnmpm t Chapters hi the History ofjoumalism. Two Vols., demy Svo. cloth, a«t. 
TiSO&>g aiiSof Uf »min Pa«h> Hallaf BKp<ditioa. Crown 8vo. doth, 6s, 

Boyle (Frederick)* Works by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.. 25. each. 
Brand (John).— OlMervatlons on Popular Antiquities; chiefly 

Olostrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs. Ceremonies, and Superstitions, wkh the Additions of Sir 
HH WRY Ellis. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6rf. 

BrayshaW (J. Dodaworth).— Slum Silhouettes: Stories of London 

Ltfe. Crown Svo, cloth, y. id. ^^ 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Worics by. 

VlM a— <— ^ M a ndWok of Famous Nmbm la Fiction, ailaalovs, RofaMaeaa, 
pFOTorka* Plots. Stovlss, and Posms. Tof^cther with an English akd American 
BiBUOCRAPHY. and a List of thb authors and Dates op Dramas akd Operas, a 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarfad. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7' td. 

a PlStio— ry of jliFSSlSSi locative. Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown Svo. doth, y. &/. 

Brewster (Sir David). Worlcs by. Post 8vo, cloth. 45. td. each. 

MoMWovlds than Oao i Creed of the Philosopher and Hope of the Christian. With Plates. 
Ks ■ariqrm •' Sotoaos 1 Calilbo. Tycho Brahb, and KAFLSR. With Portraits. 
IitfFS — Wataral MXlO. Whh numeroes Illustrations. 



Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy as a 

R.B.AKMOt80iy,X.A. Pot Svo, half.bo<md. ax. 



Fine Art. Translated by 



Bryden (H. A.).-^^ 

piece, by J. S. CROMFTOW 



An 

FTOW. R.I. 



Exiled Scot: 

Civwii Svo, cloth, 6r. 



A Romance. With, a Front is- 



Brydfes (Harold).— Uncle Sam at Home. 

IWTro. Bhistrated boarcb, ax. i doth Mmp, ax. ^ 



With 9t Illustrations. 



4 CHATTb k WlNDU^, i^uUUWi. lii &t Miriii«*« Uut, Loiid^. W.g 
BuchaiMn (Robert), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. each ; post 8to, mtntnted bo«nb. m. web* 
Th« Shadow of th« Sword. I IiOV« ■• for BT«r. Whh Fro 



A Child of Nature, with Prondiplecc. I Anaan Water. [ Poxtfiqva ■aaovii 

God and thn Man. Witli si lUustratiom by J Th« Maw AbalaM. I Rsmum Dana. 

,RD I Matti AStoryoraCaraT.-in. WHh Fronti^i^n 



Lady Ktlpatrlck. TFrrd. BARNARD I Matt i A Story e 

Th« Martyrdom of MadaUaa. \Vith Tha Maatar ot saa mis 
irouiUi'iece t)y A. W COOPER. I Tha HalV of UWBa. | W« 



Had and Wtafta fiaaitaar. Crown tvo. doth •xtn, y* ^ 



Tba WaadarlBtf aw i a Cbriatmas Carol Crowa tvc, dodi, 6a. 



Tha Oharlataa. Bv Robrrt Buchanan and Hrnry Murray. Cnma tre^ dedi. wWi a 
Fiantiapiac» I^T. ft. ROBlwaoW. y. id. ; post 8to. ptouto boarda. a x. 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. With Transla- 

tlOBS of th« Qnoutlona. Domy Sro. cloth extra. 7/. 6d. 

Malanafcoiy Snatawitaad t An Abddggiont of Burton^ awatomv. Post 9n, halHid^ at. %d. 

Caine (Hall), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6d, each. ; post 

Svo, illustrated boards, ax. each ; cloth Ifanp. sx. id. each. 

Hm Shadow el a Crlma. I JL Son of HtiSor* I Vha Daanatav. 

Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of Tho HaaiBOf r and Tha ShaSow of a OHaaa, aet in new type, 
crown Svo. and bonnd unlfonn wnh Tha OhHoUaa* 6x. each ; and Chbap Popular Editions oI 
Tha DaamstoP and Tha Shadow of a Crtaio. nedhun «*o, portrBit<»ver, td. each; doth. u. 
each. 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).--*-The Cruise of the * Black 

Prince • Privateer. Post 8»o. picture boaida. ex. 

Canadian North- West (The). By £. B. Ossosif. Crown 8vo. back. 

ram, y. 6rf. jSM^lj. 

Captain Cois:net, 5oldier of the Empire: An Autobiography. 

Edited by LORBDAN LaRCMEY. Translated 1^ Mn. Carry. With no IHaatfatioai. Crowmaro. 
cloth, 3f. grf. 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs. Alexander Irbland. With 

Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo. cloth eitra, 7s. 6A 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post 8vo. cl.. is. 6d, 

C^praapondanoa of Thomaa Carlyla and K. W. BvafaoB, i«ai-ien. Edited by 

C. ETNORTON. With Portraits. Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 34X. 

Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 

tlons. Fcap. 8vo. doth, at. 

Chambers (Robert W.), Stories of Paris Life by. 

Tha KlBtf In Tallow. Crown 8*0, doth, y. 6d.; fcap. SfO^ doth ttmpk a^ W. 

In tha Qaartap. Fcap. 8vo. doth, ax. 6d. 

Chapman's (George), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtftil Onas.— Vol. IL. Poems and Minor Translations, wkh Essay by A. C. SwtNBURKE.— Vol. 
III.. Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., crown Svo, doth. y. 6d. each. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Crown tvo. doth, y. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. BAwais. With 

8 Coloured Hates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6<f. 
ChaooaP fov Sahoola. With the Story of his Times and bis Work. By Mn. H. R. HaWRIS. 
A New Edition, levised. With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. cloth, *r. 6A 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Analysis of the Open- 

lac*. By Howard Staunton. Edited by R. B. Wormalo. Ciown Vm. clelh, y. 

Tha HlnOP Taatlea of Ohoaa t A Treatise on the Depkmnent of the Forces in obedlaBca to Stra- 
tegic Principle. By F. K. YOUNG and E. C Howrlu Lons fcap. Sro. doth. ex. 6d. 

Tha HaaUnfi Ohaaa Tonrnaniaat. Containing the Authorised Account of tho sv Games 
played Au^.-Smt., xtg^. With Annotations by PiLLSBURY. Laskrr. TarrasCH. STRiNrxz. 
SCHIFFERS. T^ICHMANN. BaRDBLKBRN. BLACKBURNB. GUNSBURG, TinSLBY, MASoN.anJ 
ALRIN : Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters, and n Portraits. Edited by R F. Chbshirk. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo. doth. y. 

dare (Austin), Stories by. 

V»p tha liova of a lAaa. post tto. flhntrated boards, v- ; doth. sr. 6< 

■V too Blaa or tha UwaR I Tales and Sketches ha South Tyawlala Cnmn 8riH doth. js. di*. 
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CHAfTO A IVJNDU^, tHibtUheri, Iti St. Witf j ^b Uurt, Loa^oa> W.fc ^ 
Ciive (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 

Paul P TfolL \ Why Paul WmnoM Km#d hf WIfa . 

Ciodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.).— Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6<<. 
Coates (Anne).— RIe's Diary. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 



Cobban (J. Maclaren), Novels by. 

Ttaa Caro of Souls. Post 8vo, Illustrated bosr<ls, as. f 

Thtt Red Sultan. Grown 8vo. cloth extra, y. i>d. ; post Bvo. illustrated boards. 9f. 
TlM Bunion of Isabel. Crown 8vo, ciotU extra, ^. td, 

Coleridge (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesu-i. Fc^ip. 8vo, 

cloih, M. 6J. 



Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar Sinister. Post 8vo, boards, as. 
Collins (John Cburton, M.A.), Books by. 

lUnatpatlono of Yonnyson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 61, 

Jonathan SiVift. A Biographical and Critical Siiuly. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 8^. 

Poliins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth •ztra, 3^. 6^. each ; post Bvo. illustrated boards, ss. each. 
From HldnlAt to Hldnlght. I Blaeksmlth and Boholar. 

TraBamlSratlon. | Yon Play mo Pal—. | Tho VfUag^ Com«dy. 

Post Syo, illustxstcd boards, as. each. 
•woot Anno Pafo. I A Fight with Fortuno. | Bwoot and Tvonty. | Franoos. 

Collins (Wiikie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, many Illustrated, y. 6d. each ; post 8to, picture boards, sx. each ; 
cloth Hmp, ax. M. each. 
My Hlsoellanloa. 



Antonina. 

Htdo and Soak. 
Tho Woman In Whlta. 
Tho ■oonotono. 
■an and Wlfo. 
Attar Dark. 
Tho Doad Boorot. 
Tho Qooon oC.Hoarti. 
BoMamo. 



Poor ■!■■ Flnoh. 
MIM or Mrs.? 
Tho How Hagdalon. 
Tho Froson Doop. 
Tho lAW and tho Ktady. 
Tho Two Doatlnloa. 
Tho Hauntod Hotol. 
Tho Fallon X«oavoa. 



JoMbors Dautfhtor. 
Tho Blaek Robo. 
Hoart and Boloneo. 
•I Bay No.* 
A Roguo's Lifo. 
Tho Bvil Oonlus. 
LIttIo Novols. 
S!\* i^t'^y »' Cain. 
Blind Lovo. 



Popular Editions. MetUum 8vo, &/. each; rloih, i*. each, 
Tho Woman In Whlto. I Tho Hoonotono. | Antonlna. | Tho Doad Soerot. 



Colman's (Qeorge) Humorous Works: ' Broad Grins,' ' My Night- 

gown and Slippers,' &c. With Life and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ^r. 6>/. 

Colquhoun (M. J.).— Every Inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

y. 6d. ; post 8ro, illustrated boards, 9S. 

Colt-breaking, Hints on. By W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3s. td. 
Convalescent Cookery. Py Catherine Ryan. Cr. 8vo, 15. ; cl., is, 6d, 
Conway (Moncure D.).--Qeor^ Washington's Rules of Civility 

Traced to their Sources and Restored. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellum, ar. id. 

Cooper (Edward H.).~Q eo ffory Hamilton. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
Cornish (J. P.).— Sour Grapes : A Novel. Cr. 8vo. cloth, gUt top. 65. 
Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West of England ; or, The 

DroBs. TradltioiM, ami Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collectad by ROBERT IIiiNT. F.ILS. Whk 
two Steel Plates by CBORCB CruikSHANK. Crown 8vo. doth. is. 6d. 

Cotes (V. Cecil).— Two Qirls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

F. 11. ToWNSRND. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6J. : po«t 8vo. cloth, as. M. 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. 

Tho Ps oPho t of tho Oroat Smoky Mountalna. Post Sro, Dlunrated boards, ar. 
Hlo VanlahOd Star. Crown 8vo, rioth extra, x. &/. 



Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black Spirits and White. Fcap. 8vo, 

claCh.U. 6A 
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Crellln (H. N.). Books by« 

mommnmm of ih« OM ■•mtfle. with as Uastntlons bjr S. L. Wood. Crown 8to, clotb. y. &/« 

¥«•• of ih« Caliph. Crown>ro. cloth, ar. 

Th< W>B»r»H— i A Drama. Crown 8vo. ii. ^ 

Crlm (Matt.) .—Adventures of a Pair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

c»t M, with a Frontbp«cc by DAN. BEARD, y. 6rf. ; t>ost 8vo. tBustrated boards, as. ^ 

Crockett (S. R.) and others.*- Tales of Our Coast. By S. K. 

CfcOCKETT. GILBERT FAUtBR. HaHOLD l^RBbBRlC. '0..' and W. CLAJtlC RUSSRLL. 'Whli t 
Illustf.iUon» by FRANK htt^jjGWYS. Crown Bvo. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d, 



each : post 9ro, lUnstrated boards, or. each ; doth limp. 9x. 6i/. each. 

A Vamllv Uk«ii*aa. *rrmM, 

•al Lady Hilda. 



PMUy Klu MavUla. 



ProMV Prlda. 

A Bird of PaMad*. 



Diana Barrlagtoiu 
Two Mastora. 



iaiarfftFaaoa. 

A Vamlly UkaaMs. 

ATblrdPai 
Mr. Jarvla. 



I Talas a Jaagla 



Tha KmU 

■avrtad or Stadia T 



Crown 8ro. doth extra, 3r.6<f. each. 
In tba Kladdom of KdRF. 1 Bayond th# Pala. ' 



I JaaoB. ao. I Bona Oaa Baa. 

Crown evo. cloth, gilt t(H)k 6«. each. 
■I— BalBuana's Pa«t. I lafatuatiaa. f Taranca. With 6 lUiists. by Stdwey Paget . 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack* Complete in Two Ssribs: The 

l-iRST. from 1835 to 1843 ; the SEtOND. from 1844 to 185^ A Gatheifofr of the Best Huraonr o^ 
TKACKRRAY. HOOD. MAYHBW, ALBBRT SMITH. A'BBCKETT. ROBBRT BROUCH. &c With 

IS Steel Enciavinffs and "' ' * — " 

Is., crown 8vo, doth gttt. 

of Oaorga CrollMha 
_ a|Ay. Crown 9r6. doth . 

Camming (C. P. Qordpn), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., &. 6^. ea. 

In 8ha SabridM. with uJRno^- -—--»-- ^-- - '— 

la thtt Rlmalapaa aad on iha 
Vwe Happy YMura la Cay loa. 

Via Cornwall to Bdypt. With a PhotograTure Frontispiece. Demy 9ro, doth, jt . &/. 

lldry; with Instructions 

Edition, revised, with 408 Woodcuts 



numerous Steel EngiavUiffs and Woodcuts by GBORGB CRUIKSHAKIC« HOCB. LaNDEXXS, &c. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, doth gilt. js. 6d. each, 
Tha Ufa of Oaortfa CraUMhaak. By blancharo Jrrrold. ^Vtth 84 UhistratioDs aad a 
Bibliography. Crown 9r6. doUi ertra. y. grf. 

umming (C. P. Qordpn), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. 

la 8ha BrabrldM. With aa Mmotywt Frontis^ece and 23 Illuatrations. 
la thtt Himalayas aad on iha ladlaa Plalaa. With 43 illustrations. 
Vwe Happy Ymups la Csy loa. WWhB lUiittrations. 

Via Cornwall to Bdypt. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. D< 

Cussans (John E.).— A flandbook of Heraldi 

for Tractog Pedisrrees ami Dedphering Ancient MSS., &c. Fourth Edi 
and a Coloured Plates. Crown ftvo, doth extra. &r. 



C3T>les (W.).— Hearts of Oold. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6i. ; post 8vo. bds. , 2 5. 
Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist ;* or, Port Salvation. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, y. d*/. ; post 8vo , i llustrated bo ar ds, ar. 

Davenant (Prancis, M.A.).— Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Pn>fesslon for their Sons when Btarttaf la lifa. Crown 8vo. doth, ts. 6d. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by STANLBY WOOD. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y . 6rf. . 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Or. 8vo, is. ea.; cl.. is. 6tL ea. 

Oba Thoaaaad Madical HaRlms and Savdl«al Hints. 
NuvsaiV Hlntsi A Mother's Guide in Health andDlsease. 
Foods lor tha Pal 1 The Diete tic Cure of Corpulency and of Gout. 

Aids to LOB< Llf ». Crown 8vo. u. ; clot h limp, at, M. 



Davies' (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

with Introdu c tion and Notes, by Rev. A. B. GROSa RT, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8\-o. d oth , y. 6rf. each. 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Poiintain of "Youth. Crown 8vo, 

dAh extra , with Two Illustra tions by HUME NiSBRT. y . 6 <f. ; PO»t 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. 

De QuerIn^TMaurlce)7The Journal of. Editedby G. S. Trbbutien. 

With a Memoir by SAINTB-BBUVB. TranaUted from the soth French Edition by J ESSIB P. Froth- 
IWGHAM' Fcap. 8vo. hatfbound, aj. 6rf. ^ i 

De Malstre (Xavier) .— A~ Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by HbnRY ATTWiaLL. Post8vo. doth limp. «f . (J. 

De Mllle (James).— A Castle in Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 

a Fron ti spiece, y. <^. i pos t 8vo . illustrated boards, a x. 

DerbylThe) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Accounts 

_ of ThB Oaks. Bv Louis HBNRY Curzon. Crown 8vo. doth limp , e x. 6<f. 

Derwent (Lelth), Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl., y.6d. ea. ; post 8vo, as. em. 

Onr Lady of Tsm». | Ciros's L ovsrs . 

bewar (trR.).— A Ramble Round the Globe. With 220 lUttstra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7/. M, 



ClilATTO A W INDUS, PublUher^, in St. Martin's Lan e, London, W.C. 7 

De WIndt (Harry), Books by. 

Tlic»a<h (lio Oeld-Plttlds of Alaska to Barintf Straits. With Map and 13 fuUpaee lUus- 

frations. Cheaper Issue. Demy 8v(}, cloth. Sx. 
Ti mo Talas of Tgayl and Adya toy. Cre wn 8 vo»> cloth, gf. & il 

Dickens (Charles), About England with. By Alfred Rimmer. 

^y^^ 57 niostrations by C. A. Vandbr HOOF andthe AUTHOK. Square 8vo . doth. y. 6d. 

Dictionaries. 

Tb« RftKder'K Hand&ooli of F^inous MftinM In FJetlOD, AUualfiui, B«f«ranf»i, 
Pi^DV*rba^ PloEtt BtorS4l, &tid PoAmi, Toiethfij i^ith an E.'^GLiSH and A^EB^lCJM>l 

li(IBLirjt,RjkpilV. Jnd .i l.tST OF TH E A r,'T HOUS AND DATMi^ OF DKA.1|<\S AND QPHILAS Bv 
Kc<p, P. C, DUhViKli, M..U A tttw l^Jition, Kcvlsed and Eiilar^ct CrO»n £vo. cklh, 7/. 6<. 
A DlCttanary of MlraOl^i: ieuiMElve, K«jlIl^(, lutj Dwiq^tk, Uy lh< Her^ II, Ct IlMLBWEIL. 

I- 1 . l\ <. T M ^ II ?^•0 . C lol li . 3J. 6./. ^ 

FunUljir Short BajyJin^BOl Ortat Kftiif 'With Uistcuit^al and Ejcvibnatory' No(t« Uy SAUirai* 

A. HtM, A-M- 1 10 ■:* n e^ o. Llolh 'EJi t rn , ^i.6<f. 
The SlanJt DioCLanaxlf' ; I-Liym^tasicat Ktslonc.-LT. »n4 An«cdcitA.L Cmwn Ivq. clothn 6j. €f^. 
Wo^ds. FftctHt Kndi Fhriiaast a Ddtcthoiiiryof C'utigiii, Quaint, juid U'ui-or'iUe'Wsiy J^littcn, By 

I'.LIL/tK p ! ) 'iV A k 1 5.-, Lr«jiAn£vD. cloll] e:itr4'i. 3J, tkK, 

DITk<; ^RL Hon. 5ir Charle5r Bart., M.P.).— The BHtbh Empfre- 

C rowp 8to . buckra m, y. 6rf. _______^^ 

Dobson (Austin), Works by. 

Thomas BaVlek and his PopUs* with 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloUi, ^r. 6,/. 
Four Fraaeharomsn* WKh rour Portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, &r. 
■lahtaanth Cantunr Vlfnattas. In Three Series. Crotvn 8vo. buckram. 6s. t»C: 
A Paladin of Phllaathropj* and othsv Papara. With 9 lUusiratiuus. Cto.<n r.vo, 
buck ram. 6j. 1^ 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities. Post 

8to. ctoth Hmp. 9f . &«. 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each : doth limp, ax. 6</. each. 
Tha Man-Hontar. IWantadt _ I A Datactlva's THnmphs. 
CaoCht at Last. I Traokad to Doom. In tha Grip of the Law. 

THMkad and Takan. I From Information nuoelvad. 
Who Polsonad Hatty Doncan 7 ) Link hy Link. | Dark Doed«. 
■oapleloB Aroosad. | Rlddla s Aaad. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y. 6ti. each : post 8vo, illustrated boards, ss. each ; cloth, ox. M. each. 
Tha Han firam Manehastar. With 33 Illustrations. _ 

Tha Mystary of Jamaloa T arraca. I Tha Chr onlolas of Hiohaol Daoevltr.h. 
Crown 8to, duth. xs. 6d. each. 
Tha aacorda of Ylno^t Trill, of tha DataotlTO aarvioa. I Tales of Torror. 

DowUng (Richard).— Old Corcoran's Money. Crown 8vo. cl., j s. 6d. 
Doyle (A* Conan).— The Firm of Olrdlestone. Cr . 8vo, cl., 3 5. ed. 
Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Portraits, 35. 6d. per Vol. 

aaa JonaOB'a Worts. Whh Notes, Critkal and Explanatory, and a lUo^pUical Manoir by 

William Gifforo. Edited by Cdonel Cunningham. Three Vols. 
ChaMBaB*a Works. Three Vols. VoL I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. 11.. rocmv .nid Minor 

TriMlatlons, with an Essay by A. C. SWINBURNE ; VoL III., Translations of tlie lli.vl uu-.l 0<lv>sey. 
■arlowa'a Works. Edited, with Notes, by Colonel CUNNINGHAM. One VoL "^ 
Massin<ar'S Plays. From GrFPORP'S Text. Edited by Colonel C tWXrNGHAM. 0?ie Vo!. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette: Mrs. Evbrard Cotbs). Works' by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 6d. each. 
A Soolal Dapartara. with m Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSRND. 
Aa Amarleaa Olrl In London. With 80 lUustradons by F. H. Townsknd 
Tha aimpla Advaataraa of a ■amsahlb. wtth 37 lUustrations by F. H. Towv^evd. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 6J. each. 
A Daa ght ar of To- Day . j Yarnon 'a Aant. with 47 lUustrations by Hai. H_^' |;St\_ 

Dutt (Rofti&sh C.)<— En^iand and India: A Record of Progress 

^urlri^O ne tl-i udi vd Yft a ri, Cfo^n SvQ^ eloiJi, « ■_ ^_ ^ 

Bariy English Poets. Edited, ^vith Introductions and Annotations, 

Xy Ktr. A. S . G ROS a k 1 , D D. ^1 r o-*:i tso. t]^tli bcdrdi. y. id. per VotiwiM* 
PIetch«r^i lOUas^ Complete Poenoe. One V<>|, 
Dmir]«e' iBlr Johni Complete Poetloal Worbe. Two Vsl^. 
Herrlck'e iRobert^ Complete Collected Poemi* ThrcoVoH- 
Eldaey'i jllr PhUtpt Complete Poetic*! Wgrke. Th rwVoU . 

Edgcumbe (Sir E* R* Pearce)* — Zephyrus: A Holiday Ta~~Bra^iJ 

iind Oft jltfl fcivar t'ktc- '<>VL tb 4f Il ltAlrj,tJ.ont. C t^wu Bvu. cTolh oxtrj^A 

Hdwardes (Mrs* Annie), Navels by. Po^t dvo, illust. bda,^ %s. each] 

Anbl* Lovall* I A Potnt of Hoaoar* 

A PluUr SatQt, Crowntpo, cloth, jf.&Z. 



8 CHATTO a. WINDUS, Publtohefs, ni St. Martfn'* Lm^, LondoB, W.C 
Edwards (Eliezer) .--Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dictionary 

of Curious, guaint. and O ut-of.Uie»Way Mrtters. Clieaper EdIUoo. Cretni 9m, doth, 31. 6A 

Edwards (M. BeUiain-), Novels by. 

Post 8ro, illustcaced boards, v. each. 
Kitty. I F»Mct>. 

Egertofi (Rev. J. C, M.A.)« — Sussex Polk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction by Rev. Dr. H. WaCE, aD4 Four lUustratioos. Ciown Bvo. doth extra, y. 

Eggleston (Edward). — Roxy; A Novel, Post 8vo, iHust. boards. 2i 
Englishman (An) in Paris. Notes and Recollections during the 

Reign of Lou»s Philippe and the Empjie. Crown Bre, cloth, y. 6d. 

Englishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selecting or Build- 
ing a House. ByC. J. R icHARPSOW. Coloured Frootfcplace and S34 mints. Cr. 8w>. cloth, y. 6d, 

Ewald (Alex. Cliaries, F.S.A.), Worlcs by. 

TlM Llm and Times of Prlne* Chaplwi Staart. Count of Albany (The Young Prbtpk- 

DER). With A Portmit. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 7s. M. 
8tort«» from t he State Papara. With Autotype Frontispiece. Crown >yo. dotb. 6s. 

Byes, Our ; How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. Sv o. u. 
FamiTiar Short Sayings of QreatMen. By Samubl Arthur^^nt, 

A.M. Fifth Ed ition, Revi*«flanri Enl arged . Cr own 8to, cloth extra, js. 6el. 

Faraday (Ml cfiacT), "Worlcs by^ Post 8vo. cloth extra, 45. 6rf. each. 

Tlia Ghamleal History of a Candle i Lectures delivered before a Jorenile Audienoe. Edited 

by WILLIAM CROOKRS, F.C.S. With nuincrou<i Illustrations. 
Ob ilia Varloas Foreas of Matvra, and thelv Halatlona to aaoh othav. Edited by 

WILLIAM CROOKES. F.C.S. With Illu t tratjon s. 

F arrer (J. Anson). —War; Three Essays. Crown Svo, cloth, n. 61^ 
Fenn (Q. Manville), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. M. each : post 8ro. fllustrated boards, m. each. 
Tha Maw Mlstrass. I Witne ss to th e Dead. | Tbe T iger LUy. | Tha Whtta Ylrtfla. 

A Crimson Grime. Crown Bvo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 



A Woman Worth Wlnnlntf. 

Cursed by a Fortiine. 

Tha Case of AUea Gray* 

Gommodova Joak. 

Blaek Blood. 

Doable GiuiBlM* 

A rinttered Oovacota. 



New Editions. Crown Svo. doch, y. 6d. each. 



King of the Castle. _ 
Tha Maatar of tha t%*%' 

monies. 
The Story of Antony Oraaa 
Bve at the Wheel t and The 

Chaplain's Graae. 



TheBadof DtL 

Thelktrk Houaa. 
The Han with a Shadow. 
One HaM's ■laohlat. 
This Man's Wits. 
In JaoFnrdy. 



Feuerheerd (H.).— The Gentleman's Cellar; or. The Butler and 

Cellannan's G uide. Fcap. 8ro, cloth , vs . 

Fin -Bee.— The Cupboard Papers : Observations on the Art of Living 

and Dining. Post »vo. cloth limp. 9J. 6d. 

Firework-Making, Tfie'CoihpTete Art of ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By TH OMAS KENTISH . With 367 IBustrations. Crow n Bvo. do th, y . 6^^^ 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, Jambs Pavn. W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen. Hall caine. George R. Sims, rudyard Kipling, a. conak Doyie, 

M. E. BRADDON. F. W. ROBINSON. H. RiOER HAGGARD. R. M. BALLANTYNB. I. ZANGWTLI, 

MoRi.EV Roberts. D. Christie Murray. Mary Corelli. J. K. jEitokfB. John strak- e 
Winter. Bret Hartu, • Q..' Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Stevenson, ^vhh a Prefator}- Sizry 
by jEKOifE K. Jerome, and 185 illustrations. A New Edition. SmaO dewy Bvo. art linen, y. 6J. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by. 

Little assays s Pasvtc?^ from the Letters of CHAR IKS LAMB. Post Bvo. cloth, er. 6A 
Fatal Xare. Crown Bvo. doth oxtm^. $rf. ; post Bvo. illu strated boards, v. 

Post Bvo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
Bella Donna. I The Lady of Brantoaa. I The Saoond Mrs. Tlllotaoa. 

Folly. 1 Never F orgotte n. I Savanty-flva Brooka Street. 

air Hanry Irving t TwentjjYears at the Lyceum. With Portrait. Crown Buo, clofh. u. id 

Fiammarion (Camille), Worlcs by. 

Posolar AStrOBOnuri A General Description of the Heavens. Translated by J. ELLARU Gou 

T .R.A.S. WitbT^rce Pl»tes and sSB Illustrations. Medium Bvo, cloth, xos. 6d. 
Urania t A Romance. WlthH? Illustrations. Crown Bvg cloth extra, y. 

Fletcher's (Qiles, B.D.) Complete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Heaven. Christ'i Victorie on Earth. Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor PoesH. With Notes bi 
Rev. A. B. GROSA RT . P.P. Crown Bv o. cloth boards^ jf. (^. 

Ponblanque (Albany).— Filthy Lucre. Post Svo, illnst. boards, as. 



CHAtfO St WINDU8, pMbllshef^ in St. Martin's Ijib», Uadoa, W.C. 9 
Forbes (Archifmld).— The Life of Napoleon III. With Photo. 

graTure FtoiHUptecg and Tuirtyri* full-page IBuBtrariont. C lic aper l» >ite. Demy 8yo. doth, 6s. 

Fowler (J. Kersley).— Records of Old Times Historical. Social, 

Politlcd. Spartiag. and AgricultaraL With Eight full-page lllustrationa. Demy Sto. cloth, los. 6d. 

Fninclliofi (R. E.); Novels by. 

Crown 9ro, cloth extra, y. 6rf, each ; post 8to, fflustrated boards, v. ench. 

K« by 0b«. I A Bttal Qatt«a. | A Dog and hla SbadoW. 
pttB Of Saatf. Illustrated 

Po«t 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
Qvaan Oophatna* | Olym pia. i Roman cas of tha Law. | KIntf or KaavaT 

Jaali Ooyla*a Panghtar. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6rf. 

Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3$. 6^. each ; 

illustrated boards, ax. eaca. 

■ath'a Bgotliaya Wita. | Tha Lawton OI>K 

French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

Volai, d«my Ivo, cloth boardi. ^s. td. each. 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 

b y J OHW Lank. PubBahed Annaafly. Crown 8»o, doth, ir. flrf. 

QardeninsT Books. Post 8vo, 15, each ; cloth limp. is. 6d. each. 

a Yaav'a Work la Oavdan and Ovaaalieaaa. By Cbqrcb Glbnny. 

Hoaaahold Horiloattwa. By Tou and Janb Jbrrold. IDustrated. 

Tha Oagdan that Paid tha Rant. By Tom Jbrrold. ^. 

Gardner (Mrs. Alan}.— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots: Being 

tha Nariartva of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. With numerous Illustrations by tha 
Author and F. H. TQWNSRWD. Demy 4to. half-bound, aij. 

Garrett (Edward).—TheCapel Girls: A Novel. Post 8 vo, illustrated 

boards, ar . 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Tale of "The Terror." Trans- 

iatad by JOHN PB ViLLlBRS. With a Frondspiace by STANLEY Wood. Crown 8to. cloth, y. 6rf. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Artidet upon Lheratnre, Science, Biography, and Ait. and * Tadbla Talk * by Sylvanus Urban. 
%* Btmtd yolnmes/mr rtcentytmrs keft in rttck, 8ff . 6rf. tmtft. Cases /or HtuUnf, as. tach. 

Gentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, if. 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Tranilatad by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction bi\ ' *"— - - — 

CBORCB CRUIKSHANIC. Square 8vo, cloth. 6f . 6i^ ; gilt 



Tranilatad by EDGAR TAYLOR. With Introduction by JOHN RUSKI.V. and aa Stad Plates afief 
" "" '"" '- ' ^ -"" adgea, 7x, W. 



Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo. bds., 25. ea. 

RoMb Gray. With Frontfspieca. I Iiovtntf a Dvaam. | Tha Braaa of Yanov. 

Tha Oaldwi Shalt. With Fro wthplaca. | Of High P adrao. 
Post 8to, illttstnited boards, or. each. 



The Flowav af tha Foraat. 
Tha Daad Baart. 
Pop Laok of Gold. 
Vha* Will thi — 
for th a King. 



friia* Will Cha World Bay? 
o "^ 



A Hard Knot. 
Qnaan of tha Maadow. 
In Paatoraa Oraen. 
In Lova and War. 
AHaart'a Problam. 



By Haad and Btraam. 

Paaoy Praa. 

In Honour Bound. 

Blood-Monay. 



Gibney (Somervi lie). —Sentenced I Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
Gilbert (W. S.), Orisrinal Plays by. In Three Series, 2s. 6d, each. 

Tha First SBRIBS contains : Tha Wicked World— Pygmalion and Galataa-Chaiity-^Tba Piiacass— 

The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 
Tba Srcond SRRIBS : Broken Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretcben—Dani Druce— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. * Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penxance. 
ne Third SBRIBSs Comedy and Tragedy— Foggerty's Fairy— Rosancmntz and Gulldensteni- 

Pat^ence— Princess Ida— Tha Mikado— Ruddigore—Tha Yeoman of tha Guard— The Goadolian— 

Tha Momitebanks— Utopia. 

Bight OrlglBalComla Oparaa written by W. S. Gilbbrt. fa Two Serial. Dany tro. cloth. 

as. 4d. each. Tha FIRST containinfr : Tha Sorcatar— H.M.S. * Pinafore '—The Pirates of Peoaanca'l 

lolaatha-Palianca-PriMaM Ida-Ttaa Mikado-Trial by Jvry. 
Tba SBCOND SBRIBS containing: TbaGondoUer»-Tha Grand Duka-Tha Yeomen of tba Goaid^ 

His Ezcellaacy-UtopU, Uniltad-Ruddigora— Tha Mountabanks-Hasia to the Wedding. 
Tha eilhart and aalll^aB Birthday Books QnotaUons for Every Day in tha Year^ aalactad 

horn Plays bvW. S. GiLBRRT set to Music by Sif it SULUVAN. CoropUad by ALBX. WaTSON. 

Royal iteio, japanaia leather, as. 6d, 



io CHATTO A WiNDUS, PubiUhefi, iti SiL Atoftia*s Uat. LttndOB. W,C . 
Qllbert (William), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.. 2s. each. 

Dr. Austin** Oa«st«. I immmm Dolw, Cofltonttoagw. 

yh< Wtoard of th< MommOn. ^1 

QlAslnff (Algernon) .—A Secret of the North 5eA. Crown 8vo, 

doth, gSt top. 6j. .— ■. ,. _ 

QIanvllle (Ernest), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth «xtn. y. 6d. each ; po<t 8to, niustrated boAnU. ar. each. 
Th« L<Ml Holjf W I A Tale of Lore, Battle, and Adventure. With Tvo lUu^^tratiom by H. NxflBKT. 
Th« Foaaltfkttr t A Romance of Masbopataod. With Two lUu^rations by IIuxik Nisur r. 
A Fate Colonist. With a Fronti spiece by Stanl e y Wood. 

TtaO OoldOB Boek. With a Frontispiece by STANLEY WOOD. Croirn evn. qknh extra, y. &<. 
Kloof Yams. Crown 8vOk clotli, if. 6./. 
Tal— from tho Void. Whh Twelye I llus trations by M. WiSBET. Crown e \o. cl oth, y. 6rf. 

Qienny (George).— -A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse : 

Practical Advice as to the Management of the no iver. Fruit, and Frame Garden. l*o!»t 8vo. js. t doth. u.t» L 

Godwin (WIIHam).— Lives of the Necromancers. Post 8vo. cl.. 2$, 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The : A Dictionary of Qaotations 

from the Beat Authors . By THBODORB TAYLOR. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6d. 

Goodman (E. J. ) .— The Fate of Herbert Wayne . Cr. 8vo , y. 6i. 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, described from Antique 

Monoments. By ERNST GUKL ^nd W. KCWffiR. Hdited by Dr. F. HUBPFER. Wkh 545 Iflastn- 
tiops. Large crown 8yo. doth ertra, yj. 6rf. . . 

Grevllle (Henry), Novels by. 

— -...-. Post •to, flTustrated boanU, »«. each. 

lIlkMior. Translated by Eliza B. CHASE. 

A Moblo Woman. TransUted by ALBERT P. VampaW. ■ 

Grey (Sir George),— The Romance of a Proconsul : Bein^ the 

Personal Ufe and Memoirs of Sir GeoRCB Grsy, K.C.B. By James Mrf^S.Whh Ponrah. Srcokd 
Edition. Crown 8to. bnckram. 6f. 

Griffith (Cecil).— Corlnthia Marazlon : A Novel. Crown 8vo. cloth 

extra . 5^_W. ; post tvo, Olusirated boards, ax. - . _ 

Grundy '(Sydney).— The Days of his Vanity: A Passage in the 

Life of a Youny Ma n. Crown er o, cloth e xtra, y . 6r/. ; pottSyo. ili uatra ted boardii. 0*. 

Gunter (A.' Clavering, Author oif • Mr. Barnes of New Vork") -- 

A Florida Baohan tmont. C rown 8vo. cloih, y. &/. 

Habbertoii (John, Author of * Helen's Babies '), Novels by. 

Post Bvo, iUim rated boards, sx. each ; doth Hrap, ax. id. each. 
Braoton'a Bayoa. I Conatyy Ludi. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 

la ted from the German of Dr. J. PlX CUS. Crown Btq. sx. ; doth, it. td. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. Cr. 8vo, d. ex..65. each! 

Mow Bymbols. i L ofndo of tho Moctow. | 9ho Bovpont Play. 
^___^ Maldo n Boataay. Small 4 to. doth e xt ra. Sr . 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. [(umsey's Patient. By Mrs. L. Ti Mbax>b and 

CU PPO RD Halifax, M.D. Crown 8vo. doth, y. 6rf. 

Hall (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

lUustrations on Sted and Wood by MaCLISB» GILBERT. Harvby, and GRORGB CRUIKSHAKK. 
Sm all demy Svo . cloth extra, js. td . 

Half (Owen), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6rf. each. 
Tho Traek of a Storm. | Jo ttam. 

Bttroka . Crown Bv o, doth, g ite top. 6f . 



HalUday (Andrew).— Every «day Pap ers. Post 8vo, boards, ax. 

Hamilton (Cosmo).— Stories by. "Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

gho Ol amoQ g of t ho Impoaa lMo. i >h>ongh a Koyholo. 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

Ex pl aniitory Text. By DON FELIX DB SALAMANCA. Post 8to, doth Itop. ar. &fc 

Hanky- Panky : Easy and Difficult Tricks, White Magic. Sleight of 

Han<C &c. E tlited by W. H. Crembr. With aoo Hlustratlqns. Crown 8ro. doth extra , jx. 6d, 

Haridy (Thomas).— Under the dreenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth 

•xtra. y. M. i illustrated boards, ax. ; doth ihnp^ ax. 6tU 



CHATTO it WINDUS, PublUhTg, in St. Martla's Lane, Londea, W.C. ii 
Harte's (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, in Tea Volumes, crown 8vo, doth extra. 6t. each. 
Vol. I. COUFLBTA POBTICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. With Steel-plate Portrait. 

II. THB LUCK OF ROARING CAMP^BOHEMIAN PAPERS— AMERICAN LEGEND, 
M in. TALES OF THB ARGONAUTS— EASTERN SKETCHES. 

„ IV. Gabriel Conroy. | Vol. V. stories— Co.ndenseo novels. &c. 

„ VI. Tales of the pacific slope. 

„ VII. Tales op the Pacific slope— ii. wuh Portrait by John pettib, r.a. 

„ VI 1 1. Tales op the pinb and the Cvprbss. 

,. IX. buckeye and chapparbl. 

„ X. Tales op Trail and Town, Ac 

Bpttt UmrWrn Oholo* Vorka, in Prose and Verse. With Portrait of the Author and 40 '' 

trations. Crown 8vo, doth. $s. 6A 
Br^t HartA'a Potttloal Works. Printed on hand-made paper. Crown 8vo. buckram. 41. 6 
■oma I«a(aP Yanaa. Crown i ro. hnen gilt, y- 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. each ; poet 8vo, picture boards, cs. each. 
Oabplal Caaroj. 

A Wair of ih« Plains. Wfth 60 lOustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
A Ward Of tha Goldaa Oa U. WUh 59 Itfustratlona by St anley L. Wood. 

Cr..-- ■ ■ ■• . ■ ■ ■. h. 

A IspphD Df Green ttjirlDga» ^il. . .. r... i^u d.m, ..,i. ...-k by Hvuk Nisbrt. 
Oslo nai Qtbi-fiottle'iCllanltand fiom* Oth* r People. W 1 1 ti a FrmttLi^iec*. 

A Prot4<«« or J»ok llajiilIn''B» Jkc. wUh eb IttuvtrAlioni by W. SmaI-T. mnA a4htn. 
Tha Belf-Rlniep of Aatfera, Am. Wit^i j^HluitratitHuby Dvin-nv Hasuy »n4 otiioi^ 
C tbi-aiic:e t A '^1 'ry of ilae Amefkan \v»t. WilH Eletit lUuitiaiiuu^ by A. Jul b i;oouii av, 
B^rker'a Luck. All. WUh -n lUoAttatiticu by A. Toaa*n-iBit, Paul Hardy, &c^ 

De V 1 1 'a F pl-d .Ac. W 1 1 h ;i I ron.t lipltCv fay W. U . OV B KB »T>, 

The Cru^a.iifi of (he <■ EEcelilor" vvjih & Fnumbpieca by T. BBF?fARn F^RiitiDCB. 
Three Partner* : . r, The U^ ScHkc m Uta-ry Trfte II1II. Willi a Mlitftraeionsby J. UUUCH. 
TaJea of Tr*ll uid Town* Wuh l^roni&picca by G^. F^ JaCQMB-Hqod, 

Aa Hftlreee of Red Dof, Alc. i Tb« LiioJc ol Roavlnfl Camp» &c. 

Caiiforhlaji Staples. 



Post Bto, illustrated boards, 9S. each ; cloth. 9s, &/. eacli. 
Flly. I MaraJa. | A PhyUU of tha ■larraa. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.). Books by. 

Tha Art af Baanty. Witli Coloured Fronti s piece and 91 IDustnitions. Square 8vo. doth bds., 6s. 
Tha Art of Daoorailoa. With Coloured Frootlqiiece and 74 Illustrations. Sq. 8vo. cloth bds.. 6s, 
Tha Art of Draas. With « IDustrarions. Post evo, u. : cloth, u. 6ti. 
Ghaaaav far Bahoola. with the Story of his Times and his Work. A New Edition, reriaed. 

With a Frontispiece. Demy 8to. doth, v. id. 
Chaaaar far Chtldran. with 38 IHostrations (8 Colonredl. Crown 4to. cloth extra, y. &/. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.).-*Anierlcan Humorists: Wa9hington 

IRVING. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, jAMES RUSS^LL LOWELL. ARTEMUS WARD. MARK 
TWAIN, and BRET Hartb. Crown tvo. doih. 6s. 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y, 6d. each ; poet 8to. Illustrated boards, u. each. __ 

earth. I Blllaa Qaaatla. I Baatria Baadolph. WiUi Four itlusta. 

■ahaailaa StroaM. _ I £avld Potadaxtar's Dlsappaaraaoa. 

FavtaBa*a Vaol. | Daat. Fo ur llhists. \ Tha Sp actra af tha Caaaara. 

Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, ar. each. 

MlaaCadagaa. | IiOTa-ar a Baiaa. 

Heclcetliorn (C. W.).— -London Souvenirs. (Notes of a London 

ANTKJUARY.) Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. 

Helps (Sir Arthur)* Books by. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 25. 6d, each. 
Aalnals and thalr Haatars^ I Soalal P rassara. 

lyaa da Blroa t A Novel Crown 8yo.'doth eatra, y. 6d. ; post 8»o. Wurtrated boards af. 

Henderson (Isaac).— • Agatha Page: A Novel. Cr. 8vo,cl., 3^. 6c/. 
Henty (O. A.), Novels by. 

Bujab, tha Jadtflar. With Eisht llhistrations bv Stanley L. wood. Prbsentation 
liDiTiON. bmalTdeiny 8vo. clot h, gilt edyea. y. ; postiro. ill ustrated boards, ai. 

_ Crown 8vo, cloth, xs. 64. each. 

Tha Qaasn's Cop. ( l>ar othy*a Doabla. 

Colonal ThorBdyka*8 Saarat. Crown tvo. doth, gUt top, 6s. ; PRRSpNTAiioN Edition, with 
a hronu&piecc by Stanley L. Wood, sauJJ demy fvo, doth, gilt edges, y. 

H erman (Henry).— A Leading Lady. Post Svo^ bds., 2f. ; cl.,2f.6^. 
Herrlck's (Robert) Hesperldes, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Oollaatad Poams. with Memorlal-Introduction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, D,D.. 
!i;9tl f uftMit, &c Three Vo)s.. crown 8vo, dotb boards, ^r. ^. «ac||. 



la CHATTO A WINDUS, PafclUhrj, m St, iVUrUa** Ume, Loadoa, W.C 
HcrUka (Dr. Theodor).— Freelapd: A Social Andcipatioa. Traos- 

totod by Akthur Ransom. Crown 8vo, cloth e«tra. 6s. 

Hesse- WartegR (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tunis: The Land and 

th> Vmoplm. With aa IUu»tr»tioni. Crown 8vo. doth extra, y. 6rf. 

Hill (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d, ; 

port tra. picture bo«H«, at. ; cloth, as. M. 

Hill (John), Works by. 

Tfaaon»Falony. Post Bwo, boarrta. gj. \ Th< Common JIno— tor* Cr. 9vo, doth, y. 6rf. 

. Hoey (Mrs. Cashel).-— The Lover's Creed. Post 8vo. boards, 25. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By £. P. Sholl, Sir H. Maxwell, 

, Bart.. M.P.. JOUN WaI-SON. JANR BaRLOW, MARY LOVBTT CAMBRON. JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 

Paul Langr. J. w. graham, J. H. Salter. Ph<bbb aixbn. S. J. Beckutt. L. Rivers Vink, 

' «nd C. F. GORIK)N CUM MING. Cmwn 8»o. cloth, is. 6tt. 

Hollingshead (John).— According to My Lights. With a Portrait. 

Crewn 8to. doth, gilt top. 6*. 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)— The Science of Voice Production and 

Voioo Pro— rratlon. Crown 8vo. ts. -. doth, u. 6«/. 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell), Works by. * 

ThoSatocnttotUMBroakfMi-TatolO. Illustrated by J. Gordon TiiOktSON. Post 8to. doth 
Uiap, as. 64.— Another Edition, post Ihro. cloth, at. 

Tho AatoovKt of (ho BroAkfMt-TaUo and Tho Pvofoaoor at iho BroakfjMt-Toblo. 

In One VoL Post 8vo. half-bound, as. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With Life of 

the Author. Portrait, and aoe Illustrations. Crown Sto. doth, y. 6d, 
Moo4*0 Wlllmo mnA OddltlOO. with 8s IBustrations. Post 8to. half-bound, ar. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Lndi- 

crous Adventures. Bona Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, Portraits. Facaindbs and 
I llustration s . Crown tvo. doth ex tra , js. 6d. 

Hooper (M rs . Oeo.).— The House of Rab y . Post 8vo, boards, as. 

th, 65. each. 
ForFvoodoa. 



Hopkins (Tighe), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6j. each. 

Moll HaffOBdon. with 8 mustnitlons by C. CRHGORV. - - - - 



Crown 8vo. cloth, yt. id. each. 

th a Frontispiece, i Tho 1\ 

Tho Mu<OMto of Cagrloonnfc. 



*TVlxt IiOVO and Daly. With a Frontispiece, j Tho ZnoomploU AdvoatiifOfw 



Home (R. Hengist). — Orion : An Epic Poem. With Photograph 

Poitfait by SU M MHRS. Tenth Editioo. Crown 8»o, cloth ertra, is. 

Hugo (Victor).— The Outlaw of Iceland (Han d'Isiande). Trans- 

lated by Sir GILBERT Ca m pbell. Crown 8vo, doth. y.6d. 

Hume (Fergus ) .— The Lady from Nowhere* Crown 8vo. cloth, y 6d, 
Hungerford (Mrs., Author of * Molly Bawn '), Novels by. 

ro« 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each : doth limn. ar. 6d. each. 
A HaldM All Forlorn. | In Dnraaoo VUo. ] An UBoatfotaotonr I<ov«r. 

Marvol. I A Modorn Clfoo. I Xiady Fatty. 

Crown 8vc. doth extra, 31. M. each : post 8to, Illustrated boards, v. each : doth Hmp. ar. 6A each. 
April's Z«djr. I Tho Rod-Honoo Mystorj. I Mora Crolna. 

Fotor's Wite. I Tha Throo Qraooo. A Mantal Sirulilo, 

Lady Yornor's Flight. Tho Frofooooro Bxporlmoat. ^*^ 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, v. 6d. each. 
An Anaiouo Homont. t a Point r' 
Tho Coming of Chloo. I Lovleo. 



Hunt's (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, &c. Edited 

by Edmund Ollihr. Post 8* 0. half bound, aj. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 31. 6d. each : post 8vo. Illustrated boards, ts, each. 
Tho London Caohot. I Soif-Condom n od. | That Othor Faraoa. 
Thor nloroffo Wodol. PosiS vo. boa rds, v^ j_ Mro. Jn llot. Crown gyp, cloth ext ra. 3£ ft*. __ 

Hutchison (W. M.).— Hints on Colt-breaking. With 25 Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8yo. clot h extra, y. &/. 

Hydrophobia : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Technique ol 

hU Method, an d Stathiics. By Ren auD SuzoR. M. B. C nwn 8vo. doth extra, ts. 

Hyne (Q, J. CutcMffe),— Honour of~Thi^ve3. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. W. 



CHATTO St WINDUS. Pabltohcra, iii St. Martln'a Laae, London, W.C. 13 
Impressions (The) off Aureole. Post 8vo, blush-rose paper and 

Indoor Paupers. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's Manual. 

By J. TREVOlt-DAViBS. A New Edition. Crown Svo. cloth. 9s. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs off. Collected and 'Edited by A. 

PSRCIVAX. Graves. Post Bwo, doth limp, v. 6J. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. 

By PERCY FiTXCERALD. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6rf. 

James (C. T. C). ~ A Romance off the Queen's Hounds. Post 

Sro, doth Bmp, tr. 6d. 

Jameson (Wimam).--JViy Dead Self. Po?t 8vo, bds.. 2s. ; cl., 2s, 6d, 

Japp (Alex. H., Ll^ P.). —Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
Tlio Bork CoU— B. I . Tho Qn— n of Ooan>iisht. 

Jeffories (Richard), Books by. Post 8vo. cloth limp. 25. 6d. each. 

Hntuo BOW IiOBdoB. I Tho Llto of th« Plolda. I Tho Opon Alv. 

••* AJao tha UamO^MAOB Paper edition, crowa 8vo. buckram, gilt topk Ar. each. 

ThO Mxditit of KlohRVd Jofforloa. By Sk Walter Besant. Whh a Photograph Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth tKtra. 6f. 

Jennings (Henry J.), Worlcs by. 

CnrtooltlM off Orltfoiam. Post 8vo, cloth Hrop. v. 6d. 

liQgd TonayooB t A Btographkai Sktch. With Portrait. Pot Btq. doth, u . 6J. 

Jerome (Jerome iC.), Boolcs by. 

Whh 64 Bhutrations by J. BERNARD Partridge. Fcap. 4to^ picture cover, ti. 
^^'\ Ac With 9 Ilhists. by A. S. BOYD and JOHN CULlcn. Fcap. Svo, pic. cov. u. 6A 
, a<ro— i A Comedy by J. K. Jerome and EDEN Phillpotts. Cr. fvo. u. 6d. 

Jerrold (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and The Heds:eho^ 

liOttOFE. Foat Svo. prated on hid paper aad half-bound, as. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post Svo. is. ea. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. each. 

Tho OordoB thB« Fold (ho aoBt. 

Houoohold HogtlOBltBPO I A Gogip about Flowers. IBuitrated. 

Jesse (Edward).— Scenes and Occupations off a Country Liffe. 

Poat Svo. doth limp, af. 

Jones (William, P.S.A.), Worlcs by. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 35. 6d. each. 

VlBSov-Matf bor* 1 HMorical, Legendary, and Anecdotal With Hundreda of lUiutratioaa. 
C^ffOdBMUoa. Foot OBd Proooat. Indudinv the Sen and Seamen. Mlnera, Taliamana. Word and 
Letter DIvinatioii. EiotcWng and Blaaalngof Anhnata, Birds. Eggs. Ludi. Ac. With Frontisiiiece. 
Cffowao RBd CoWRtlWBO I A Hteory of R^raUa. With 91 Illustrationa. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical smd Explanatory, and 

a Biographical Memoir by William Cippord. Edited by Coiooel CUNNINGHAM. Thie* Volk 
cwma Svo, clo t h ertra , y. €tL each. 

]osephus, TEeComplete Works off. Translated by Whiston. Con. 

tainUHr * The Antiquities of the Jews' and ' The Wan of the Jews.' With 5s Ilfaittratioaa and Maps. 
Two vols^^damy Sv o. half-bound , lax . 6rf. 

Kempt (Robert).— Pencil and Palette: Chapters on Art and Artists. 

Pest Svo, doth limp, a s, 6d. 

Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

Sketches. Poat Svo, fflustrated boards, v. ; doth, ar. <rf. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by. 

Pust Svo, Uustrated boards, sr. each. 
•Tko Wottriag of tho Omob.' t »oo»ioB*o Slow o. BoU BanF* 
a PgRW B O orno. Crown Svo. doth, y. 6rf. ; post Svo. Bhtttreted boards. «f. 

klpitnr Primer (A). Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 

an Index to Mr. KipUnr's prindpal Writings, and BlblioffnpUes.^ By F. U KNOWLRS. Editor of 
• The CoMen Treasury of American Lyrics. With Two Portrdta. Crown Svo, cloth, y. U. 

Knight (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, UR.C.P.). — The 

9a(ioilt*t Va4e Mmwm 1 if ow to G«t Most Benefit from Modicsl A4vk«. Cr. <vo, doth. %$, 64. 



14 CHATTO A WINDU5, PublUhcrt, m 5t. Mmtto'* Lane, London, W.C 
Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Centnry. 

E&ed. with M lmroductten« by tha MAKQUHSS OF LOIWB, K.T. Crwm »ro. dotii eatra, to. 

Korolenlco.— The Blind Musician* Translated by S. STEPKiAxand 

WiLLlAil Wkwall. Crown 8to, do<h» if. 

Lamb's (Charies) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

' Poetry for ChUdTMi 'and 'Prince Doras.' Edited, with Notes ud Introduction, tjf R. B. ^^BP- 

HBRD. With Two Portraha and FaafanOe of the * Eauy on Root P^.' Crown 8fo. doth. 31. ML 
Tko Bammatm ot BUa* Poat Svo, printed on laid paper and half.bouncC ax. 
LItiln BMayat Sketches and Chamctert by CHAiU.£SX«AMB,seieaed from Us Letten by PUCY 

FiTZGBftALiX Post tro. doth ttam, as.6A 
TiM Dnunatlo BsMgrs off OtaarI«« Lam^ With Introduction and Notes by BranObr Mat> 

THBW^ and Stgd-lJate Poylt. Ptap. yre. hatf'boun^ 

Lamhert(deorge),— 'The President of Bqravia^ Crown Svo,cl,'^.6d. 
Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspear^ &C before Sir Thonas Lucy, touchin? Deer-stealinsr, t9th Scptenib^. t^a. To wiiicb 
is added. JL CoBfwonoo of ■••«•» ■dmnnd Spnitaov wih the Eari of Essex, toocfafaf the 
State ofjieiand, lags' Fc*P' ^rOi half-Roaburghe. zt.id. 

Lane (Edward William) .^The Thousand and One Nights, com- 

monly called fai England Tho Sfblfta llttflito* BBUvtAlBViOBtt. Trusteed from the Arabic, 
with Notes. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Desiinn by HAR^V. Edited bvEOWAKD 
STAWLHY POOLH. With Preface by STANLEY LanrPoole. Three Vbis.. demy •ro. cioch. 79. ftrf. ea. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

SnocJo— Of tllO ClOlttr. Post 8vo. laid pap er, half-bound , u. 

Post 8vo, doth lUnp. ts, td. each. 
FofBOio Annodot— . | Tho»rte»l AnoodbtOB. - 

Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth, is. td, each. 

Harry Plndyor wX Cambridio. 

ConwaFOatlonal HInf ffor Yosiag SbooUw t A Gukto to Polite Talk. 

Leigh (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

paper, bound In puckrMn, S*' ^,^_, 

Leiand (C. Qodfrey)7— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

With Di agr ams. Cr o wn 8vo. doth, y. . 

Lepelietier (Edmond). -— Madame Sans-Q^ne. ' Translated £rom 

the French by JOHN PB VilXiBRS. Post 8vo. doth, y. 6r/. ; picture boards, ax. 

Leys (John).— The Lindsays; A Romance. Post 8vo, iUust.bds.,2 5. 
Lilburn (Adam).— A Tragedy in Marble. Crown Svo, cloth, y.6</. 
Lindsay (Harry, Author of 'Methodist IdylU'), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth. y. 6d. each. 
Tho JaooMta ; A Romanc e of the Coasplracy of ' The Forty.' 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

An Ooiavo off rrlanda. Cro wn 8vo. cloth> y. fcfc 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. td. each ; polL'^vo^ illustrated boards, sr. each. 
Faftviela Kamball. J lone. | Undor whloh lAnrt With >a IRostratkms. 

Tho Atonunont of Laam Dandas. I •■yliovot* | Bowing tho Wln^ 
Tho World Woll I.oafe. Whh za lUusts. I FaOtOB OarOW. Millionaire and Miser. 



Tho Ono Too Haay. • ^ . < Dololo Bvorloa. | With a BUkoa Throad. 

Tho Hobo! off tho Fa mily, 

Po&t evo, dolli limp, 2S. 6d. each. 
Wlich Stories* ( Ooroolvesi Essa}-s on Women. 
Frooah oo tln< « Estract s from the Wo rk s of M r j. Lynn Linton. 

Lowe (Charles, M.A.).— Our Greatest Living Soldiers. With 
Lucy {Henry W-t^^-Oldeon Fleyce: A Novel. Crown Svo, doth 
Macalplne (A^ery), Novels by. 

Brofinn Winfa. With tiw in nUmrr m by W. J. HfcWN PJ^Y. !>«>« B vn. owth mI«^ ^w 

Mat;Cotl ^Hu^h), Novels by. 

inr, Btrnn^e.r'* QAtklfid PaOliet. 1'a5i Rvci. llFu^nled boeriH sx. 
■"hlir ' - . 



S f| n or will b I Q^h , r f av. n R^n 



Macdonell (A^nries). --Quaker Cou^Iti^p Post Bvo, bo ards. **^_ 

MacOrej^r (Kohert), — Pastlme^s and Players: Notes on PippuTar 

t«,i(nf^i |M^[ $vr>, <laEh lirrip. ai. 6,t 

Mackmy (Charles, LL^D,), — Inter] udes and Vn4ettQmsi ^h 

ilmk at TwDlffhl. Crown av«.ctotlioittm»«f. 



. CHATTO A WlNDOS, Pttblisbcfj, in St. MarUn** Lafle, London. W.C. is 
McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works by. 

A History of Our Own Timea* from the Accession of Que«n Victoria to tho General Election ct 
1880. LlltKARY liDlTIO.v. I'our Vols., deuiy 8vo, doth extra, xw. each.— Also a Poi'ia AR 
Edition*, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. each.— Aitd the JUHILEU Edition, wih an 
Appendix of Events to the end of x886, in Two Vols., large crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7Y. 6rf, each. 

A History of Onr Own TIm«s« from 1880 to the Diaoiond Jubilee. Dewy 8vq, cloth extra, 
I3X. Unlfonn with fll6 LTBKftRY EDITION of the Arst Four Volumes. 

A Short History of Oar Own Tlmss. One Vol., erown Uvo. cloth extra, &r.— Also a CHBAF 
Popular Edition, post e*- '<«•»» tt^r^ •» f^ 

A History of tbo Pour O«o-^-^- ' .a^niy^TO. ci. ^k . j-each. (Vols. I. & II.Vra./j>. 

Romtnlsoeness. With a Poiti ■: n ivj yt^\%. Qen^y arc?, ci.n fii, a^,-. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, y. 6rf. ea- li : pQ&tavotlllunraEvil ho^Tcls. u. cs.li ■ cloth limn. oi. M. each. 

Tho WatMPdalo MdUbbovh -.--..--- 



M y Baomy's DangBCor. 

A>«lr Saxon. 

Llnloy KoohfOrd. 

DsarXady Dlodnln. 

■IM Mlsaathvopo. WithtgniLiflT ^Ucn^ 



Dannft <tUl}tote^ Wi:li n Uliuiraiiun*. 

Th« Com At at Si Soason. 

Maid oT Athena. With 13 Illustratioiifi. 

CamJot^ : A -^ .1, 1 lith a Fortune. 

Th« Dlctmor. 

RbA mB.ri]i}n4i, I Tho Rlddls Ring. 



Tho Throo DIsgraooa* and other Stories. Cf awiiBvQj ciath> ^t . 
• Tho Right Hoaoarahlo.* iSy J t.sTtNfkCAKTJt v, ftfl" , and ^It^ Campbrll Pkauh, Oown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 



McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works hy. 

T h« Ff « Jifih R ■ vol u frlon. 1 CH,in^t:ituQnt Asaembl f, i fV^j}, Fdut Vnlf. , (fesiy tro, clnth. lof . 4U^ 
An Obi tit n« of the HU^ry of Irsland. Ctrown 9ti^ it^ 1 rkii^, if. M, 
Ji^Uhd QJiic« til* Union i ak ^it.hi-sof Iri iih HjgMyj ir^W*., Cnmn ifOf cIo*b, St. 
Maflxln L>aadon ! IVif^riiif. Sm.-jll it f<i, j jnU c"k jrb7 yr^> 
Our Sans&Uon MotoI. Cmwu gvo, pLciure caver, Ur i cIolIi limp, Uh ^. 
l>OOini Aq Atl:Lnllc H^'k^'/'l'!*. Crown Sva, picture CQV«r, jf. 

trolly t A Bfcttch, CfOVrn iilifd, ptctlrre corer, u. ■ dothkmp. I*, fl-l _ 

I#Uy XalS I A U'i^ntnLnce- CtUn^ BvD, tHcture CQVfii-^ tA 2 ffoth limPb I<r. C^^ 

f b « f boa« And ah d O n* Oay «, Wltli Two Phctof r,ivur». T fro Votaj. crown fro, hdtT bd.* nr. 
A ItfOndqn C4ri«>id. CrLh>**n ftvo, cl<llh. 3.r. fii. 
_ Th ft R&ynJ Cfii-JtMipher. Crown Svp, cloth. ]f.<W. 

Mac Don aid (George, L L. D. ) , Books by, 

Worltm of ran ay uidlmaglnatloit* t«4i Vr>i^., i^^tno, ttath. gitt ed£t». In ct(^h cau, iti. : m 

ihft Vclijni*s ni.i'\' he l.^d jcparaicLy, In Crolivsr Ctmti. it in Ctd. eicti, 
VoL I . T.V i T " IM A^^> W IT M O U T.^TH JI H i OnrRN LIFE. 

„ ;i, TilPDi?iciFLB,— THECosj'aLWoMF.N— no.3KOPSewNfiTS--OftCAK SOT* it:** 

*, ItL VlOUH SONGS.— StyKGS Ol* THR DaVS AMU ?.' lOH TS.— A UOOK OP DJ^EAAt^—ROADiaTCCa 

PORMS-— POEMS FOR. CHILORB.*). 
,t IV. PAJtASLES.-iALLAOS," SCOTCH SOrfaS. 

*, V, A Vt. FllA-NTASTES: A Ficrte Rowm«!. f Vol. VTt. TltB PoW.rF.\^. 

^, Vtri- TltTi LH^rlir PRINCKSS.—TUn GMMT S HPARTr— SHADOWS. 

„ IK- Cro'^^ rr^E^H^-p'^ -TiiR sor nr.v Kr.v -TTtir carasovn — Little D*¥LICIIT. 

X. THj r . 1 , -THUCaStLR— THllBlloKll.'*SWM»nSK 

PooMoal Works of OoovgO MaoDonald. Collected aod Anangod by the Author. Two Vols. 

cf owD Svo, buckram* isf . 
A Tlir«*fo]d Cofd. llclited l>y G£C'iiLGE^AC Dokald^ Pott tm, dloih^ ii. 
Phitntattc^fl ; .1 r j-ri? Romance. Wkili a^ nTu^tratiDFis Ly J. EELL. Crown flf u, cl'>th n^ira, ^ 04. 
U«ftLh«tr RrtdSnowi A Novel CrawnH^o. duth eitra, jj-. 4/. j t^ottSva^ UluiiraU'il boardjt. ej-. 
tlllth : A W..:.n..\i\cii._JiF.CCjnr> EDlTtOS. CrQwa fiTO. do^d g ftf^, 6J. ^ 

Mackenna {Steftheit J.) and J. Augu^tu^ft 0'Shea*^6rave Men 

tn Aation n Ibdmng ^totJei of tho Bnti«h Rajf. with a ISluttrJiSoni by STAKLHV L, Wood, 

Macllse Portrait Qallei^ {The) of lUu^trtous Literary Charac* 

torit ts Porlralu hf Danicx^ MacLisb : with Memolrf— BluffranhjcAl. Cntiui, miMitL'r3ijih\iA:\, 

■nil AJSBcdntal— musifativc of ib^ Ltte^iiture of the fonnct taJf of the FreienE Cciitifiy»by W(u,iaM 
BaTR^ fi. A. CtQwn HVo. cloth CTtra. IJ - fiafj _ 

Macqiiold (Mr5<)t Works by. Square 8vo» clotb extra, 6s. each. 

Tn thft A»-d»nn«A, Wnh ;o lUustr^iS^^oi by THOilAS R. MaCQUOID. 

PlotuTAi and L««snd9 rrom Normandr and Brittany, 34 lH'^tt:*. t»yT« It M^CQUOiP^ 

— ■■ -' " '■■ ■ .>.v T " '■' ■■- ■ " 



Through B Ft tt any, Wi; , 

AbDu(^orh4hir*, Wn;. . :.u... , , .k by T 



Poae 8fo. Qustratod board*, at. each. 

Tha RyU »yo«andotbwStoriea Lost Rooo. and other Stoites. 

Magician's Own Boolc« The: Performances with Ef?gs, Hats, &c. 

Hditod by W. H. CR B MBiL Wkh aoo moatrattooi. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 4*/ 6<<. - . 

Magic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full Practical 

_ Dbecdons. By T. C HEPWORTH. With w Dtotiitfooa CtownSvo. lif ; doth, u. 6d, - 

Magna Charta: An Exact Facsimile of the Original-in the; British 

>fiiaeuiii,3feetbyfliMt.with Aniiiand8oah<mbla»oriodtoColdindC(>loura.yt' . ' 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Moittt* Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur ind of tho Knights oT ths RowmI Tabia (A Selecticn.) Editwl by B. MoNTGi^^Rli! RAN- 
KING. Post 8to, cloth Bmp, ax. 



Mftllock (W. H.), WorkA by. 

TiM ll«w K«pabll«. Poft 8vo, doth, y. 6A; picture bouds, 9s. 

Th« Haw i^aol and Vtggjnl m t Poririften on an Iriand. Post Sto, doth, v. 6d. 

toTg WogtliLrrtii^T Crown <w>. doth wtra. &r. 

Mar8:tteritte (Paul and Victor).— The Disaster. Translated by 

FitHDHKrc Lkhs. Crown 8to, doth, y. »!. 

Marlowe's Worlcs. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 

and IntroducUopa. by Colonal CWtKiWCHAM. Crawn 8n>, doth ertra. y. 6rf. 

Massinfi:er's Plays. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 

by CoL CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8to, doth eatia, V- <* . 

Matluuns (Walter, P. R.Q. 5.) . — Comrades All. Fop. 8vo, cloth 

Hm^ t*. ; doth gBt, ay. [ 

Mattliews (Brander).— A Secret of tlie Sea, &c. Post 8vo, illus- 

twtad boafda. ax. ; doth limp. «f. 6rf. I 

Meade (L. T.). Novels by? ^ ^ .^ . « ^^^ 

A SttWlf of FovtUM. Crow n 8vo. doth, y, 6rfl ; pott Bvo, Oustratcd boards, ar. 

Crown 8VO. cloth, y. 6d. each. 
Tb« VolMoffth«OhanM». w»«"»8llUimaito«8. 

In Mi Ivea Ortp. I Ob Ui« Brink of a Chasm. I A Sob of Isbmaal. 
TiM StMB. Tho War of a Wobuib. I 

Dr. Kumai^B PaUaat. By L. T. Mhadb and CLIFFORD HALIFAX. M.D. 
Aa ady BtOJOafc Crown »ro. cloth, gilt top. 6f. 

Merrick (L.eonard), Novels by. 

Tba Maa who was Good. Post 8vo. picture boards, ay. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, y. 6d. each. _^ 

Thta <ta#a of Foola. | CyBihiBi A Daughter of t h e Phffistinea. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A. E. SWRHT and J. ARMOY Knox, with a6s mustraitons. Crown 8vo, cloth eatra, 7*. 6rf. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by. ^Post 8vo. illust. boards, zs, each. 

Toaohaadeo; | Mr. Doril UoB. 

Miller (Mrs. F. Fen wick).— Physiology for the Young; or, The 

Home of Life. With pumeroua IBustfatioes. Post 8vo. doth limp, ar. 6eL ' 

Milton (J. L.), Worlcs by. Post 8vo, is. each ; cloth, is, 6i. each. 

Tho HirtflBBa of tha SfelB. With Directions for Diet, Soaps. Baths, Wines, Ac 

ThB Bb& 1b DlMBSOs of tho Bkln. 

»ho Iiawa of lafa. and thalf RaiatJoa to PI— aaa» of tha SMb. 

Minto (Wni.).~Was She Good or Bad? Cr. Svo, 15.; doth, is, 6d. 
MitfOrd (Bertram), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, each. 

Tha OvB-RuBBar 1 A Romance of Zululand. With a FrontlKriece by STANLEY U Wooix 

Tha Look of Oonupd r"— "- "'"" " — ' ■ "- ^ ■" • "' — 

Tho KlBTa AsaagaL 
aaaahaw gaaalaf a < 

Molesworth (Mrs.).— Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo. illustrated 

• la.ai-. 

rieff (W. D. Scott-).— The Abdication: An Historical Drama. 

Sevan Etchings by JOHN Pbttih, W. Q. Orchardson. J. MacWuirtbr. Coun Huntkr. 
ACBHTH and TOM Graham. Imperial 4to. buckram, at j. 

Montani (Irving).— Things 1 Have 5een in War. With x6 full. 

page Ifluitratlons. Crown 8vo. doth, 6t. 



Tha Look of OonUPd aidtfaloy. with a Frontispiece by SiTANLBY L. Wooo. 
Tho KtB<*a AsaatfaL With Six ftiH-page lOustratioos by Stanley L. Wood. 
aoBahaw gaBBlatfa Qoaat. With a Frontispiece by Stanlby L. WOOD. 



'.doth, 

Moore (Thomas), Works ^. 

Tha BplavnaB t and Alatphvoa. Post Svo. half-bound, v. 

Woaa aad Vona; Inducttng Suppressed Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD Byron. Edited 
by R. R SHBPHERD. Wtth Portrait CrownSvo. doth ertia. 7*. 64, 

Morrow (W. C.).— Bohemian Paris of To-Day. With xo6 ninstra- 

tkma by Bdouard CUCUBL. Small demy 8»o. doth, gilt top. 6t. 

Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

__ .^_ Crown 8vo, doth extra, «.«. each. 

■aid nwiui BBd SoblB Hood. With 19 lUuatrat&ns by Stanley wood. 

Baaila tho JTootov. with Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 

ToBBd IiotthlBYav. I Tha Oo MlaB IdoL 

_^ .^ _ „ _ ^ Past 8T0, illustrated boards, ar . each. 

P* .'*^"f? ■ ■•«^*« I gg om tha BoMin of tba Daap. 

atorloa Woird aad Woadavfai. Post 8vo, iUusttated boards, «. ; cloth, v,^ 



CHAtTO A WlNDOS, PuiAUh€H, iii St Martin'g Uae, Loinlon, W.C. ty 
Murray (D. Christie), Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cIoUi e»tra, »». *^ ••<*'??* *^' *'»«*«'»««> Wrds, a*, each. 
A Lli»*» AtoBMiMBt. A ModttI PatlMV. | Bob Martin's LIUI* Olvk 

■ Coal, n inttrts. 



HoavM. 

Th« War of thtt World. 



^ 



lynlo Fortono. Frontbp. A Wasted Crlmo. 



tho Qato of tha Soa. In DtroM Parti. 

A Bit of Homan tfataro. Mount Daspalr. 
— ■ - — - . I A Capful onialls. 



rirat Parson aingular. 

J of a MovallSt t An Experiment in Autobiography. With a CoUotype PortMit. Cr. 

8tOi tnickrain, v. 6d. 

Coatamporarlas la Fict ion. Cwwn Bro. buckram, y . 6iL 
Crown 8vo, cloth, if. 6ii. each. 
ttia World. 
Talaa n Proso and VavM. With Fioatisplece by Arthur Hopkins. 
A Baoa for Millions. 

Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

Crown 8to. cloth extra, y- 6tt, each ; poftBvo. illustrated boarcK 2S. each. 
Ona Travallar Beturns.,.^^ ,., . ^1 Ths Bishops* Bible. 
Paul Joaas'S Alias, &c. With !Uu«ration« by A. PORHSTier and G. NicoL ET. 



Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Po«8TO,lUastratedlK»id«.af.each; dotb, a«. &/. each. 
^ Qttfom of Blnir. t A Bo n g of S lKpsnca. 



Newbolt (Henry).— Taken from the Enemy. Fop. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d . 
NIsbet (Hume), Books by. 

* Ball Up.' Crawn 8*0, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. ; pest Svo, Ohistrated bosrds. as. 
Br. Barnard St. TInoant. Post 8re, illustrated boards, zx. 

I In Art. With 91 Illustrations. Crown 8vo,^iotb'ejrtra. ax. 6J. 



Norris (W. EO* Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. td. each ; post 8vo, 

picture boards, as. each. 

BalBt Ann's. 

Billy Ballaw. With a Frontispi ece by P. H/ Towmshmd. 

Isa Wantworth'a Idsa. down 8to, doth, y. 6rf. 

O^Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illastrsited boards. ». each. 

Tha Pnte r ssas n . | Cha nca ? or Fata ? '_ 

Ohnet (Georges), Novels by. Post 8vo7illustrated boards. 25. each.~ 

Ooetor Bamaao. I A I.ast L ots. 

A Valrd 01ft. Crown 8r cloth, y. id. ; post 8vo, picturo boards, as. 

IjO TS'S DapthS. Tran <late<l by P. ROTHWELL. Crown 8to, doth, y. 6rf. 

Ollphant (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illastrated boards, 25. each. 

Tha PHawoaa Path. _ ^ I VThltaladlas. 
Vha Orsatsst Halrssa In BnS land. . 

!fBa BoraarasSi Crown tro, doth, y. 6rf. 

O'Reilly (Mrs.).~Ph€ebe's Fortunes, Post 8vo, illost. boards. 25. 
O^Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by : 

Fcap. ira. doth extra. 7/. M. each. 

■nala and Moonlight. I Bo ngs of a Workafw 

Lays of Fransa. Crown 8vo. do t h extra, lor. 6ti. 

Ouida, Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 35. 6d. ea.; post 8vo. illust. bds., 2s. ea, 

"-" •- -— "-^^ A Dog of Jnandars. 

Pasoarsl. | Blgaa. 
Two Waodan Shoos. 



Btrathmora. I Chandoo. 
Caell Castlsmalna's Oaga 

FoUa-SteliM. 



In a Wlntar City. 
Arladna. I FrUndflhla, 
A VUlaga ^^- '^ 



loths. I PI pUtrallo. 

POPULAR EDITIONS. Medlnmtiro. &/. each ; doth. u. each. 



In Haromma. J Wai 
Blmbl. I ByrllB. 
Fraiooas. I Othmi 
Prtneass Napraxlna. 
Oalldaroy. | Rul&no. 
Two OfTsadsrs. 
Banta Barbara. 



jrit, and Pathos, selected from the Worica of OUIDA by F. SYDNEY MORRift. Pos 

8»Qw doch extra. y.—CHEAP EDITION. iPiistrated boards, ar. 

Page (H. A.).— Thoreau: His Life aod Aims. With Portrait. Post 

tre. doth, «r. 64. 

Pandurang Hari ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface by Sir 

BARTLK FRHKB. Poet 8fo. Bhutined boards, «r. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

JnttodiWtloQandWotesbyT. M'CRIB.D.D. Post 8yo. half-cloth, sx. 

Paul (Margaret A.).— Qentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 

Frostbplece by HELEN PaTRRSON, y. 6iL ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, u. 



iS CHATTO A WINDUS, PubiUtiefB, ill St, Mftla'a Uite, Uiiaii, W.C 

Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. 6d. each } post Bvo, IHustrated txterds, ts. each. 

Irfict Vlr M&catntftaflFd» i Jl Gr«p« rpom & Ttiom. ^^Ittt i^liTu;;^^ 
Whlf«p'i Word. I A Conntxr&nillr. Holtdky Taetra. 

jAmm Bluk thtn Wa'n Painted, Th« f alk ci the Tcrwn* Wim irtflu^ti. 

By Ppost. I For Ca^ta Only* \ TH* Blyiterr of Hlirl>rlilfft, 

Hleh SpfFltB. The Word and the VftlL. 

Urvder One ttooT, The Burnt MiUion, 

A Confld«iiil&l JI^Aht, Wffti wTllu sti. I JaiiBy atorle*. I A Trying P&tlent. 



H UMoroue Storlee. 1 Prom JExUti 
The Fpitttt Bi^thAre. 
The Family Sce-pAgi-Ace* 
Hai-tlBd BfttieLtn H|m+ 
B^niinck'e Tutor- 
A Pei-ffict TreAaure< 
LiVcfi Father, LLha $.oi)< 
A WtitnB.n'a Vengeance. 
Ca.t-iyori"a Ye&r. i CecJTi TPTit< 
Marphy't itfmet«t'. 1 At He? Kercy. 
The CJyJIexile a I CJyITe, 



Vaund De&d^ I OwendDUiae'i HafveiV 

MtFk Abhey. I A Mjurine R«itdeB<£tt' 

Bbme Prlviiie Vievre. 

The Canon'c Ward. 

Hot Wooed, Bin Won^ 

Two Hundred Pounde BflWIuNU 

The fioet of Huobande^ _ 

Hal V ft*. i What H« Cflet Her. 

FeJIen Fartuneei. I HUi A Mamory, 

Dloiv-iHD)-m TaJee. 

A Prtnoe of ih« fil044« 



A ModttHi DIOk Whtttlngtaw | o^ A Petton of Letters. With a Fortrait of the Author. Crove 

8vo, cloth) %t. bdm 
In FttrtI and Prlvatloii* with 17 Illustratkws. Crown 8ro, cloth; jf.&f. 
Motes from tbo * Mows.* Crown 8vo. cloth, ixl 6A 
By Proxy. Popular Edition, medium »to, 60. ; doth. xs. 

Payne (Will).— Jerry the Dreainen Crown Bvo, doth, y. 6rf. 
Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Pout 8vo, cloth, ». 6<f. ea. 

Faek on Po^soa. With ilhistratJoos. 

Potaava Ba-Baddlad. with Ten fin-page XnHttTBtionsbf.G. Du MAURfBR. 

T^a Ma— a of Mayfatr t Vers de Sod^t*. Selected by H. C Phnwell. 

Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by. Post Svordoth, u,6d, each/ 

AB Old Mald'a Paradlaa. _ / I awtfdt a Is PwMlaa. 

Beyond the Oaftea. Post 8ro. picture cover, u. ; doth, u, 6A . 

Jaok the Flahawnan. Illustrated by C. W. Reed. Crown 8to, doth. is.6d. . 

Phil May's Sketch-Book. Containing 54 Humorous Cartoons. Crown 

fpHo. doth, ts. M. 

Phlpson (Dr.T. L.), Books by. Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top, 5^. ea. 

Famoaa VloUnlate and Plna Vtollna. 

Voice and Violin t Sketches. Anecdotes, and Remlntaoences. 



Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

Tha Paraulvant of Arma. With Six Ibftes and aoo IHustratiotts. Crown 8ro. doth, js. 60. 
Bonge and Poame, 1819-1879. With Introduction by Mrs. MackarKBSS. Crown 8vo. doth. 6t. 

Plutarch's Lives of lllustrioas Men. With Notes and a Life of 

Plutarch by JOHN and Wm. LAWCHORWB. and Portrate. Two Vols., demy 8ro. half-boand tor. 6d, 

Poe's (Edgar Allan) Choice Works; Poems, Stories, Essays. 

With an Introdnction by CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Crown Sro. doth. jr. M. 
Tlia Myategy of Maria Bo<at, Ac. By Edgar A. Pob. Pot tvo. aiustreted boerda. e». 

Pollock (W. H.).~The Charm, and other Drawi^g-room Plays. By 

Sir Walter Bbsawt and Walter H. Pollock, with y Muttfatjoos. Crown tro. doth gOt, 6s. 

Pope's- Poetical Works. Post 8vo,^oth limp, a^. ' 

Porter (John).— Kingsclere. Edited by Byron Wbbbbr. With 19 

fun-page and many smaller Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Demy 8yo. doth. 7s. 6d, ^ 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. PostSvo, illust. bds., a^. each. 

Tha Bomanoa of a Station. | Tha Sool of Coantaoa AdFian. 

Crown 8vo. doth, $s. 6d, each : post 8to. boerdt. ax. each. 
Outlaw and Lawmakar. I Ohpiatina Chard. With Frontispiece by W. PaCBX 



Mn. Trasaaklsa. With t illust rations by Robhrt Sauber . 
^alma* Crown 8vo. doth, xr. 64. 
Badania laan 1 A Tourist Story. Crown 8to. dotl^. gilt top. 6s. 



Price (E. C), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y- fit', each; poet 9ro, Diustnted boards, er. each. 

Valontlna. I T ha Ptwalgnega. | Mn. Lanoaatev^ Bivak 

Oayald. Post Sto, Illustrated boards, ax. 

Princess Olga.— Radna : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 
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Proctor {Richard A.)* Works by. 

I of Ui« Sky* Wlthjss niastraidoitt. Small crown 8to, cloth extr», «r. 6f/. 

MP LttSSOBS. Wtth Star Maps for cvwry Night in thftY«ftr. Ciowu Bvo, doth. 0A 

7 Sel«iUM Stadias. Crown Sro. doth extra. 6s. 

iBd Us Syatson. WkhxjSiMlFlatM. Daisy tvo, doth axtra. lor. 6^ 

HyBtevl«a of Tim« and Mpmcm, With numaroiu Illustrations. Ciown 8vo. doth extra. 6i, 
Vae VnlvttnM of Baas. iec. With ninneroos lUttstrations. Crown 8to, doth extra, 6s. 
W4iM »«d Wants of Sotsn os Workmrm, Crown tro. u. 6d. 

Pryce (Rfchard).— Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo. clotb, 

wia> Frofttispfece by HAL LUPLOW, y. 6d.\ post 8vo, JHtt^trated boards. «x. 

Rambosson (J.j.— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 

HAW. With 10 Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcut Ilhiitfatkwa grown 8^0. doth, y. 6rf. 

Randolph (Col. O,).— Aunt Abigail Dykes. Crown 8vo. cloth. 75. t d. 
Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 

and Savoy. With 31 full-page Illustrations. Two Vola., demy Bro, doih, sax. 

Reade's (Charles) Novels. 

The New Collected LIBRARY Eomorf, complete fai Sereateen Vohimes. set in new long prhuer 
t3rp*, printH on l«ld pa^M'j «i4 fti^Tantiy bound in aoth. price y. 6d, each. 



I. P«c WomnII«ni ^iJ CtatlsUe Jolm- 



t. Hafd Cattle 

S. The Clalttor and tVi* He&rth. With a 

rrrr.,.-: I'v >Jt ^v \\.:v.y. nr ■^^^s 
4. * It la Heirer Too L*te to M«nd«' 
f. The Courts ttt True Love Neva* Did 

Run amootlit Asxd SiDfJeheart and 

Donbletece* 
t. Th* ADtoiblD0re.phj of a Thi«ft Jaak 

of m.\% Tr»d«^t A Hero And a Hav« 



. lAve He LrtCT«, Love mt LOBtf* 

8. Vhe Double ltitrrii»^o. 

9b Srifnih Cauut. 
so. FauJ PJajf. 

XX. Put Yaunall tn His Placa. 
xa. a Terrlhl* TsmptaAlian* 
x^ a aimpletaPr 
X4. a Wemvi-ilatsr. 
X5. Vbe JUtt Aiiil cithi.-i StcnttM; and Oood 

Sci»rUeot Van aad ol^tiar Anlaials. 
ad. a PeFltoui Heicret^ 
X7' Readiuam ; amJ Blbia CbiLFaotara. 




In Twenty-ODe Vohnnes. post 8voi Of ustnted boards, ar. each. 

._^ . I OhHstla JohmMbttUi 1 Ra^ C&sli* I Ortnith Gaimt^ 

It to Mavav Too Lata to Hand.' PihiI PIkj. i Put TourHifia Hla PJeAS. 

Tha Ooana of Tma LoTa Mavav l>f d Ru a A Te rrl bla TeM ^^m. 1 1 o n 

" a eimpleton. | The Wandering H*l¥. 

Jt Womati-^UAter. 

Qlngjeheairt and Daableface. 

Oockf Storltaof S&n and other An Imal h 

The J lit, and nlhcf bm^rlc . 

A J?etiJ*«* Sacwv ( ftaadlaita. 

Popular editions, rucdiuni fiTt?, &/. tj.:ii ; .-i.uh. ir, r*. h. 
■It la Mavav Too Lata to Hendi' J Tlic Clc rater and the HeaLnbi. 

1^ Woflliiitoii t and Clirlstis iK>y^ ' v. L <:< ' 1 c . H 1 r 1 1 Cn. i. b . 

ChrlsMa Johnstona. With FrontUpiece. Cbeicely printed in Elxevir style. Fcap. 8ro. half-Roxb.3x.&i. 

Fag wwpiaitsa Choioehr printed in Elzevir style. Fcap. 8vo, hatf-RoxbnnPie, ax. M. 

Tha Clolstar and tha Haarth. In Four Vols., postSvo. with an Introduction by Sir Walter Ck- 

SANT. and a Frontiwiace to each Vol, bwckram, gilt top, ts. the set. 
■Ihia Okavaatara. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, tx. 

a a l a st lo tta fiwm tha Worka of Ohariaa Kaada. With an Introduction by Mrs. Alex. Ire- 
LAKt). Crown tvo, buckram, with Portrait. 6s. ; CHEAP EDITION, post 8vo, cloth limp, or. 6</. 

RIddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

a aioh Baa'a Daatfhtar. Crown 8vo, doth. y. 6H. 

Waird Bterlaa. Crown 8vo. do th extra, y. 6ii. ; post 8vo. iUu strated boards, 21. 

Post«vo, illu^rated boards, 2s. each. 
Tha Unlnhahltad Hoaoa, i PalnrVatar. 

Tha Priiiaa of Wiaas*8 Qavdhii Party. | Har ■othaVs Darlkil. 
Tha Mytary In Palaoa OaFdana. I Tha Man's Caraa. T idla Ta!ai« 

Rimmer (Alfred)* Works by. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each. 

Oov Old Conn try Towiia* Whh 54 nbistrations by the Author. 

aamhias aoand Btoa and Harrow. With 53 illustrations 1^ the Author 

Ahottt andland with Mokana. with s» IHustratioos by C. A. Vandekh oop ami A. Kimmfr. 

Rives (Amelie, Author of 'The Quick or the Dead ?'), Stories by. 

Barhara Daring. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d, ; post 8vo, picture boards, as, 
" — '~1 1 A Love Story. Crown avo. cloth, y. 6rf. 



Robinson Crusoe. By Panixl Dbfox. With 37 Illustrations by 

CBORCB CRUIKSHANK. Post »ve, half-doth, ar. 

Robinson (P. W.), Novels by. 

Wonan ara Straaia. Post tro, Ohtttrated boards, ar. 

na Baada of JasUoa. Crown Svo. cloth extra, y. 6A ( post tvo ilhistrated board<i, ar. 

Tll« W911IM ll}|>>f Oatkf Crowneroidoth. 3;.^.Speit8ro.1l|imr4tedt)04rds,v. 
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Robinson (Phil), Works by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

ThS KiS aafilf»w»»i B<»iU»» gtoh— , and In— 3Su*^ 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

CMxam from Nomandy with Wmiam tha Copqawor. io66^ Printed In Golcl and Cotouri. y . 

Rosengarten (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 

lafd b y \y. COLLBTt-SANDAKS. With 630 nimtrattons. Crown 8vo, cloth eKtia. yj. 6rf. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 2j. 6i. each. 

FunlAiiai Rtddltta and Jok«a. with numerous IBuatratlons. 

MofFttBtana. l*nrfu»Bly tllu»tr»yi. ; 

Runclman (James), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., 25. ea ; cl. , 2s, 6d. ea. 

OnM« Balmalgn'a »w— th» agt. I ■ c ho o l a A SetaotaM. 

■klpfW and Bhallba^ka. Crown 8vo. doth, y. td. 

Russell (Dora), Novels by. 

A Coantvy Swaaltearft. Pon Sro, picture boards, v. 

Tha Priti 6f Faf. Ctown 8to. doth, y. 6d. 

Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, «The Lass that Loved a Sailor.' 

Cfown gTo. doth, y. td. 

Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 

Crown 8vo. cbth extra, v-^- MCb ; POtt >««>■ iBustrated boards, ». each : doth limp. sf. 6(C aach. 



Crown Bvo. cloth extra, y. 6tf. < 



a WMa ¥- 

» Opod BhlDjIota 

ItTHatba Han? I IIm CmiTtat Ship. 
HaavtofOak. 1 Tha hmaH Batvy. 



My Shlpinata 

Alona on a WMa Wida 
- - Bhl] 



On iha ro*k*8la Hand. 

A Vejrada to tha Capa. 

A Bo^Klov tha Hammook. 

Tha Mjratapjr of tha •Ooaan Star.' 

Tha Bomanoa of Jonny Harlowa. . ^^—= 

Tha Tala of tha Tan. 

A Talo of Two Taanala. Crown evo. doth, y. 6A 

Tha Ship t Her Story. WUh go Illustrations by H. C. SEPPI WCS Wr ICHT. Small 4to. cloth. <if. 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. 

CsDwn 8ro, cloth extra, y. M. each : post 8vo. Illustrated boards. «. each. 
A Fallow of Trinlbr. With a Note by OLIVKR WBNDBI.L UOLMKS and a Frontispiece. 
Tha Jttiilop Daaa. I Tho Haatar of St. Banadlot'a. 1 To HIa Own llaatav. 
Orohavd Damorak I In t ha Faea of tha World. | Tha TramloU Diamonda. 

Fcap. tvo, cloth boards, ix. 6d. each. 
Tha Old Maid's Bwaathaa rt. . I Modaat Uttla Sara. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. each. 
Tha Wooing of Bay. I A Traglo Honoymoon. I A Frootor's Wootag. 
Fortuna'a Oata. | Oallantry Bowari A S tory of a Fair Impostor. , 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6t. each. 
Ma ry Onwtn. With 8 illustrations by PERCY TARRANT. | Mm. Pnnhar's Sacrat . 

Saint John (Bayle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, doth, y. 6rf. 

Sala (Oeorge A.).— Oaslight and Daylight. Post 8vo, boards, 21. 
Scotland Yard, Past and Present : Experiences of Thirty -seven Years. 

By Ex-Chlef-Inspector Cavanagh. Post 8to. Uluttrated boards, af. ; doth. »*• ^ 

Secret Out, The : One Thousand Tricks with Cards ; with Entertain- 

Ing Experiments In Drawtns-room or 'AVhita' Magic By W. H. CRBMRR. With joo IHustratioas. Crown 
8to. doth extra. 4s, 6rf. 

Ser uln (L. Q.Jt Works by. 

Tho Gooatry of tho Faaalon Play (Oharammargan) and the Highlands of Davaria. with 

Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y . 6d. 
Walka in Aldlara. With Two Maps and rt Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, to. 

Senior (Wm.).—By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth. 25. 6rf. 
iSergeant (Adeline), Novels by. 

Undar Faiaa Frotanaaa. Crown 8vo. doth. kIU top, to. 

Pr. Bndloott'B B«|lartniant. Crown 8w>. cloth, y. 6tL 

Shakespeare for ChlFdren: Lamb*s Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. MOYR Smith. Crown 4to> cloth gilt, y. 6rf. 

Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School Life, 

the Games and Sports, the Manners. Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WiLLiAM j. ROLPR* 
Uit.D. A New Edition, with ia IllustraUons. and an INDBX OP PLAVS AND PaSSACBS RE- 
FERRED TO. C rpwn 8vo. cl oth fM t, y. 6d. 

Sharp (William).— Children of To-morrow. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
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Shelleys (Percy Bysshe) Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

EdhwC Prefaced, and Annotated by R. HsltMB SHBPHBRD. Five Vols., crown 8vo. doth. y. «</. each. 
PMtleal Works, in Thrae Vols. I 

VoL I. Introductfen by tbo Editor: Posthumous Fracments of Margaret NlchoUon; Shdiey's Corre* 
spondonce with Stockdala: Tho Wandering Jew; Queen MaU with the Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. &c. 
„ II. Laon and Cythna: The Cend: Jufiaa and Maddalo; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The vntch of 

Atlas : Epipcychidion ; HeUas. 
.. III. Posthumous Poons ; The Masque of Anarchy ; and otlier Pieces. 
FroBtt Works, in Two Vols. : 
Vol. I. Tlie Two Romances of Zastrozsi and St. Irryne : the Dublin and Mariow Pamphlets ; A Refu- 
tation of Deism : Letters to Leiffh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fraj^nants. 
II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fft«ments, edited by Mrs. SHELLBV. 
With a BtograiAy of Shdiey. and an Index of the Prose Works. •■* 

Sherard (R. H.)>— Rogu^g* A Novel. Crown 8vo, dotb, is, 6d. 
Sheridan's (Richard Brinsley) Complete Worlcs, with Life and 

Anecdotes. Inchidinfc his Dramatic WrltJiigs. his Worlis in Prose and Poetry, Translations. Speeches. 

and Jokes. Crown 8vo, doth, $t. 6d, 
Tbo alvals* Tko Bohool for Seoadal, and other Plays. Post 8to, half-boimd. ar. 
Shorldaa's Oomodtost Tho Rlvmls and l*ho Sehool tor Boandia. Edited, with an Intro> 

ductkm and Notes to each Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by BrandER Matthews. With 
Illustrations. Demy 9vo, half-parchment, laj. erf. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

tliose In 'Arcadia.' With Portrait. Memorial-Introduction. Notes, dec, by the Rev. A. H. Grosart. 
D. D. Three Vols., crown 8vo. cloth boards, y. 6rf. each. 

Signboards : Their History, including Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and 

Remarkable Characters. By JACOB Larwood anijOHN Camobn HOTTEN. With Coloured Frontiv 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Crown 8 v o. cloth ertm. y. 6^. 

Sims (George R.), Works by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9S. each ; cloth limp, ts. id. each. 
Vho Ring o* Bolls. Dramao of Ufo. Wi 

Mary Jano*a Memoirs. Homolra of a Lan41 

Mary 'ano MarriocL " ~ 

TlBklotop's Crlmo. 



Soph I A Circus Story. Ac 

Taios of To-day. 



Dramas of Ufa. \^ith 60 lOustrations. 

Homolra of a Landlady. 

My Two Wlvos. 

Beonos from tho Bho'nr. 

Tho Ton CommandmoBCSi Stories. 



Crown 8vo. picture cover, i^ . each ; cloth, ix. id. each. 
Ths Dagenot Kooltor and Kosulorr Beiiv Readinips and Recitations hi Prose and Verse, 

selected from his own Works by GEORGE R. SiUS. 
Tho Casa of Osevis Gaadlomas. I Dagonot IMtttas. (From Th* R^trtt.) 

Bow tlM Poor Llvoi and Herrlblo London. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. 

Crown Sto. leatherette. \s. 
Dagonot Dramas of tho Day. Crown Bto, u . 

Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. id. each ; post 8to, picture boards, ax. each ; cloHi limp. ar. id. each. 
■eguss and Vagabonds^ i Dagonol Abroad. 
Crown 8vo. doih. y. id. each. 
Onos apon a OhrlsUnas TImo. with 8 illustrations by Charles Green, R.I. 
In London*s Hoartt A Story of To-day. 

Sister Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsoalb. With Four 

Illustrations. Demy 8to, picture cove r. 41/. |_cloth,^A 

S ketchley (Arthur).— A Match In the Dark. Post 8vo, boards. 2j . 
Slan^ Dictionary (The) : Etymological. Historical, and Anecdotal. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, is. id. ^______^«___«....«_«^ 

Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. doch jr. id. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, u. each. 
Boatrloa and Bonodlok. | LongOdds. 
Without Lovtt or Idoonoo. \ ThoMast or of aathMsUy. 

Crown Bvo, cloth, v. id. each. 

Ths Ootsldor. I JLTtaclng K obbsr. 

Ths Plnngor. Post 8vo, picture boards, ar^ ^ 



Smith (J. Moyr), Works by. 

Tbo Prlnoo of Argolls. Witli 130 Illuvtrtitions. rose avo, aocn extra, v. oa. 

Tho Wooing of 0>o Wator y Itch. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, is. 

Snazellepifrllla. Decanted by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of 

C H. S.SA2BLLR. and 6 5 IPustratlons by C. LYALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, y.id. 

S ociety in London. Crown 8yo, ». ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Somerset (Lord Henry),— Songs of Adieu, Small ^to, Jap. vel.,6s. 



» CHATTO A WINPU8, Publlsiierf, in St, NJnriUts Laii». Liidoa, W.C 
Spalding (T. Am LL.B.)*— Ellzabetlian Demonology: An Essay 

on the Belief ia the Esistwce of OevUs. Crown 8«o. dotb ostra. st. 

Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated bouds. as. each. 
TIM MyatttH** of Havon Djk«. I Th« Loadwmtar TraM^ajr. 

By Dttvloaa Wajrs, &c. Barfo'a Bomanoa. 

Hoedwlnkadj & SaaAywofI ■yatoCF* QuItUuiioe la Fall. 
Tha Ooldaa Hoo^ I A Huaband Crom iha Baa. 

Back to Llfa. 

Post 8ro, dotb Ihnp, ix. 6^. each. 
A Barraa TlUa. I WUa og Mo Wlfo7 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, y . 6^. each. 
A toerat of 8h« Baa. f Tba Gray Honk. I Tha Maatav of Traaaaoa. 
A Minion of tho Moon : A Romance of the Kins*! Highway. 
Tba Baerat of Wyvam Towaca. 
Tha Doom of Siva* .,. , . 

Tha Wab of Fata. (This Story forms the Gbntlbman^ ANNUAL for i8g9)u Demy 8vo. is. 



Spenser for Children. By M. H. Towry. With Coloured Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 

Spettlgue (H. H.).— The Heritage of Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 

Deria and I. Crown Sro. cloth, v. «rf. 

Carlton Prlora. Crown 8ro. cioflt. gilt top. ». . 

Starry Heavens (The) : A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal i6mo, 

cloth extra, aj. 6«/. 



Stedman (E. C«), Works by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. each. 

Victorian Foata. I Tha Poata of Amartaa. 

Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).— The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

Story of RICHARD TRECENWA. Bachelor of Medicine (Univ. Edinb.) Crown are, doth, y. &£ 

Stemdale (R. Armltage).— The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Post 

Bvo. cloth, y. M. ; IMustrnted boards, af. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. 

Crown 8vo. backram. gilt top, 6s. each ; post 8to, cloth limp, ax. M. each. 
TraTala with a Donkay. with a Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
An Inland Voyaga. With a Frontispiece by Walter C rane. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, ts. each. 
Familiar Studlaa of Han and Booka. 
Tha Bllvarado Bqaattara. With Frontispiece ity T. D. Strong. 
Tha Harry Han. 1 Uadarwooda: PMmt. 

Hamorlaa and Portralta. 

VIrglnlbua Puarlaqaa, and other Papers. | Ballada. I Prtaca Otto. 

Aoroao tba PIaina« with other Memories and Essays. 
Valr of Harmlaton* ^ 

A Lowdan Sabbath Horn, with aj Illustrations by A. S. BOYD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. €s. 
■ •- of Traval. Crown 8vo, backram. f - 



,, - - -. ram. cr. 

Maw Arabian Kl^ta* Crown 8vo, buckram. gOt top, 6r. ; post 8va niti<Ur.ited lHMr(i<:. ts. 

Tha Saloida Clabt and Tha Bajah'a Diamond. iVmm New arablin .Nigiii^) Mith 

Eight Wustrations by W. J, HENNRSSY. Crown 8vo. ckjih. y, &<. 
Tha BtaTanaon Raadari Selections from the Writings of Robert Louis Stevenson. Edi'cd 

by LLOYD OSBOURNB. Post 8vo, cloth, ts. 6ii. ; buckram, gilt top, 3X. 6t/. 

Stockton (Frank R.).— The Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 

numerous illustrat i ons by VIRGINIA H. DaVISSON and C. H. STBrHENS. Croxm 8ro. ck>th. 3t. 6.^. 

Storey (0. A., A. R. A.).— Sketches from Memory. With '93 

I llustr at ions by the Author. Dcroy Bvo, cloth, gilt top, t2S. 6rf. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by Hblbn and 

Alice ZiMMERN. Crown 8»0, clo th extra, y. M. ; post 8vo, illU5t2xte<l_bn4n1s. ax. 

Strange Manuscript (A) JFound in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

8vo. cloth extra, with ig illustra tions by GILBERT GAUL, y. &/. ; pott 8vo. illw!>trat ed boards, ai. 

Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, Conan Doylb. Flor- 

RNCE MARRY AT, jec. Post 8vo, iUustrated boards, gf. 



liTo. doth cxtm, y, «^. 



- ^.. .-^^ 



CHATTO & WiNDUS, PublUhafA. m gt. Martin's Une; Loudon, W.C. aj 
Swift's (Dean) Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, 

Poitndt. and FacaiaiilM of the Maps in ' Gulliver's Travels.' Crown 8vo. cloth, y. 6d, 
Oalllvor'o Travols, and A Tal« of a Tab. Post 8vo, half-bound, as. 
Jonathan Bwtftt A Study. By I. Cicuktux Colli n s. Crown 8 vo. cloth extra. Bj. ^ 

Swinburne (Als:emon C.)f Works by. 

Brl«fSf*nB T^om tbe Poctlcnl Works of flantfB of tho SpHnf tldSB. Cro^n fc^-r. 'j, 

A. Uh S wkni^ui^MQ. i-L.tir. avu ;^t. Btudles in Sonf. (.rcwn BvQk ?^. 

JIUllKnCa III CB.tydon. Crqwrv bso^ tf. KKfy/ fitUAJ-t : A Tr^rtly. CrOwn 9vQv &'> 

Ch&flt«ia,rd ; A r riycdy. Cravrn Svo, 7^+ Tristram or Lyanaai*. Grcwn Biroi, ^, 

PiwniH And Ball ndiu FiiiST' S^Kit.H. Crnnn I A Cftiitursr ot RoiindalB. ^u^all 41:'^ Ij. 

Fg«maB.ndB%ILEi,i||^ Si:cO!4tt Snii. Cr.Bvd.9J. 
Foomi ft BftLladB. TirtRuSi^KiESn Cf.H^^^-r. 
Sania ib^fore BunHMi. Crovrii Sva, nui^ bV, 
Both well t A Jt.iv^iiy. Crovn 8vd, 121, tai^ 
fionglr of Two HailOnB. Crown ^o^a. ^, 

George Chnpmiin. 4Sw VdI. |i, ot u Chat- 

^'s' . f 1( ■. I r ro « n Svo, jr. *>/. 



A HldiummAr Holld&y* Cfuwu evo, ^j. 
Marino FKlla:ra i: A It^^rtiY- Crowii Mvu, 6 
A Study Ot VlfltOF HugO< Crown Bvd, hr. 
MlusallaiilaL i^fytrn Bvu, lar. 
LoflrLnai A Tr.ikEr'ily. Cro'vii Evo, 4i. 



r.^|^^^lly. 
A Btufly of Ben Jonaozi. Cmwn Brrt^ ft, 
Tb* Blilerii A Tra^tcl>', Crown Svo, tii. 
Aatropheli A-c. Ou-^n ^-m,. ft. 



Ea«B,y« and Biiidle*^ Cruwn Svo. t^^ i Bludli^B In Proas and Po«Lry. Vt.Bvur.^j. 

Erechtheus : X I r J;^^rdy. Crown Mva^ &r. The Tn-le of Balen. CrOhfTN S<fsj. r^. 

A Hota on C>iar]ait« Broiit** tZr Rvn, dr. RouirnMnd. Quflen of the Li,aRita«.rda 1 \ 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With ROWLANDSON'S Coloured Illustrations, and Life of th« 
Author by J. C. HOTTEN. Crown 8to. c lotii eiitra. js- W. 

Talne'8 History, of English Literature. Translated by Henry Van 

LaUN. Four Vols., vnall demy Svo. cloth boards. 3or.— POPULAR EOtTION, Two Vols., large crown 
Svo. cloth eKtra, ly. ' 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

Modem Writers. Post Svo. cloth limp. ? J. 

Taylor (Tom).— Historical Dramas: 'Jeanns Darc.' **Twixt Axe 

AND CROWN,' 'THE FOOL'S REVENGE.' ' ARKWRIGIIT'S WIFE,' ' AN;4B BOLEVNE.' 'PLOT AND 
Passion.' Crown Svo. is. each. • • ' ; .__ 

Temple (Sir Richard, O.C.5.1.).— A Bird's-eye View of Plctur- 

esque India. With 33 Illustrations by the Author. Crown Svo, cloth, j^lt top. 6t. 



Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. With 

Portrait. Post Svo. cloth, is. 6d. ^ 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece and 

Hundreds of S ke tches by WILLIAM MaKFPRach ThaCKFRAV. C rown Sv o. cloth extra. 3x^6^. 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A. S. Kraussb. 

Wit h 340 Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, i s. U. 

Thomas (Annie).— The Siren's Web: A Romance of London 

Society. Crown Svo. cloth, y. id. 

Is by. 

Croutda. Post Svo, illustrated boards, v. 
>a. : pokt Svo, picture boards, u. 

\.y.6it. 

In a Catbodiml Cliy. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt top. 6s. {Shortty. 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 

duction by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and 48 Illustrations. Post Svo. half-bou nd. 9S. 

Thombury (Walter), Books by. 

Tim Lite and Oonoopondonoo of J. m, W. Taraor. with Eiffht Illustrations hi Colours and 
Two Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, y. ttt. 

Pott Svo, Illustrated boards, v. each. 
Old Btori— Mo-told. I Taloo for tno Martnoi. 



Tlmbs (John), Works by. Crown Svo. cloth. 35. 6i. each. 

Olnko and Clnk Lite In liOndoni Anecdotes of its Famous ColTee-bouses. Hostelries, .nnd 

Taverns. With at IIIiMraiiona. 
■ntflali EooontMOS and ■oeoatPletUoai Stories of Delusions, Impostures, Sporthig Scene<| 

Eccentric Artist*. Theatrical Folk. &c. With 48 Illustrations. 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Crown Svo. doth extra, y. 6t/. eacn ; post Svo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
Tho Wajr Wo Livo Mow. I Mr. Soarboroagh'a Pamlly* 

Fran Fvohmann. | MaHo n Fay. | Th o I«and-Lo«dnora. 

Post Svo. illusuated boards, ax. each. 
Kopt In tho Dark. I Tha Amorlean Sonator* 

Tbo Qoldon Uon of Qmnpovo. 1 John Caidigato. 



U CMATTO St WINDUS, PuMlihf #, iti St. Maftln*» Una. Umdea, W.C. 
trollope (Frances B.)t Novels by. 

Crovrn 8to, cloth extra, 31. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9S. esich. 
L/Utm Bhipa gpon thm S— « I M>b»l'« Pgotf r >— . t Ana< twenmrnm, 

Trollope ( T. Aj T-r TOaroond Cut Di amond. Post 8vo. illust. bds ., 25. 
T rowbridg e (J. T.).— Famell's Folly. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2 s. 
Twaln*s (Mark) Books. 

aa Aathor^ Bdlttoa d« Laz« of thtt Works of Kark Twain* in a* Volumes fllmired 
to 600 Numbered Copies for sale in Great Britain and its Dependencies), price i9x. M. net per 
Volume, is in course of publication, and a detailed Prospectus may be had. The First Volume <.( 
the S«t is Signed by the Author; . 

Thfl Ctaolca WorhB ot Mftrk Ti4f«in, i^'^j^^u'.iL.UA^ii,ac(],thronsrhoutbor the Author. With 

[.iiV. 1'pinTT.it. niiil <iij7iirfM^r- |ll"^ira!b&rt^ 
IlDUf hlitg M ; ;iiihI Th* [nnootntii &t Honw, With ihoo llttut rations by F. A. FrasbR. 
Tha AmaHeitn Cl&lmuit* WiEUiii lUustnuioni bf HAL H UfiST and others. 
Tom Bawyflr Abr^tkd. \Viili j* IUu^UtH^hiu hy DaK QF-AUIX 
Tom 9&1irye'r. DuLacLlV«, A-t. With PbEtEueravuiv rartriijii. 
Pudd'nhAad WItftun. U'hti rnrtniE iuii] Six [Ulu-tfritMi^ lijF LOUtS LORR. 
MaPK Tw&ln'a LlbriJ^y of Humau y^ ^* wh i^ IUi»ir4ik.Misby E, W. KRUBLB. 

<"[!■■ n->i "hi-i. ^.'l<■<:h <:^t[rt, -u.^i. <fach; pc<4Qt>ck pn:Ttin! boards, ax. each. 
A Twmtnp Abi^Kd- >^ -^tt U4 ILUL^u::ition^ 
Tha JiitiQ*«in* Jlbro4d E or, ] ir« N>w j*i]ij!Tlm'i ProfTe^ ^V1th 934 niustntions. (The Two SUI> 

iiiij; I'.JKjvn »^ fncctLoil M&rlf Twain'! Plaaiur* Tri^.^ 
T h a J 1 d»rt A 14 . i ty >T \ k k T ^v m -j ^i i , l1 i; . u IV a HXE 9L T.^1fh 2ia IHustnitions. 
Tha Ad^anLurna of Tom SAtvyar, v\iii, i,, iJJuftratiun^ 
Tha PrLnCK Eir»d tha P&iipar. ^^ fili a<;i^ [ I liLi^rr,dt1omi. v 

Li fa an the K I n tlm^l p p (. ^^ 11I1 /••' lilhjsEt.'iitij|hi. 

The Advanlurea oT flucklabarry FIhHp With i?* IlLi^EnHnnsby E. W.J^RMBLB. 
A Vn^nhRn n.1 tHa tnurt of KlnR ArLhur« WW* .^jq HTuiAl^tous by OaN BbAKD. 
THe BtoJan Wfbtte ElephH^nti 

Tha Ct.OOO.OQ43 BanK-Nota.^^ ^___ 

M&rh Twain 'B qhctcli^s. iv=.t w>..., »tLiKrrn^*-l'R^i^r^s'i7 

ParaaoAl RaaoU«cil<tj>^-^ of ,if^^n fji fl-e ^^■■■' '^--ive niustrations by F. V. DV Mo?n>. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 
M oy Tramps Abroad. Crown 8t o, cloth, gilt top, fix. 

Tytler (C. C. Fraser-).— Mistress Judith : A Novel. Crown 8vo, 

doth extra, y^^. t post 8vo, illust rated boards, a s. 

Tytler (Sarafi). Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, ^r. &/. each ; post 8to, Illustrated boants. ax. «tch. 
Iiady BalL | _ Jlurlod Diamonds. j Ths Blaekhall Ghosts. 

Post"8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 

Wbat Bhs Cams ThroaCh. l Ths Hu^asaot Family. 

Cttoysnns Jaoqasllns. Moblssss Oblitfs. I Dlsappsarsd. 

Tha 1lrlds*s Pass. 1 Saint ■nn<ola__CI!F>. J_ Bsauty and ths Boast. 

_ Crown 8vo, cloth, v 6rf. each. 

Tho Maodonald Iiaas. with Frontispiece, i lira. Carmichaol*s Ooddsssss. 
Ths W itch- Wlfs. I Kaohsl I«a n<ton. } Sapphlra. I A Honsymoon's 

Upward (Alien) » Novels by. 

A Crown of Straw. Crown 8xo.,S|oth^6£. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s76J. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, ax. each. 

Ths Qoasn Against Owsn. I Ths Prin os of Balklstan. 

*0«wa SaifS th s Qussn ! * a Tale of '37. Crown gvo^ecorated cover, ts ; doth, ax. 



Vandam (Albert D.).— A CourtTraeedy. With 6 Illustrations by 

J. BARNAR D Dav is. Crown 8vo . cloth, y. 6rf. 

Vashti and Esth er. By ' Belie* of The IVorld. Cr. 8vo. cloth, y. 6^ 
VIretelly (Ernest A.), Books by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Ths Boorplon i A Romance of Spain. With a Frontispiece. 
With Zola in Bng l and t A Stor y of Exile. WitM^??'^***^: 

Wasrner (L.eopold).~How to Qet on the Sta^e, and how to 

Bnoessdjthsrs. Crown tro, doth, ax. flA ^ 

Watford's (Edward, M.A.) County Families of the United 

Klnddom(ieOO). ContiOnmcr the Descent. Birth. Marriaffe. Education, &c., of ia,ooo Heads of 

Families, their Heirs , Offices. Addresses. Clubs, &c . Ro y al 8vo. clo tn lfflt._SiM;; 

WallerT5. E.).— Sebastiani's Secret. With 9 Illusts. Cr. 8vo , cl..6<. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. VVith Memoirs and Notes 

by Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, and 6i Illustrations. Cix>wn Bro, cloth anHque, yx. 6rf. 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by William 

M. R OSS HTtl. With Portrate . Crown 8vo. hand-made paper and bu c kram, 6x. 

Ward (Herb ert).— L ife with Stanley's Rear»Ouard. Post 8vo.is.6 J. 
Warden (Florence).— Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, ys, 6d, 



CHATTO A WINDUS, PublUhef, iii St» JVUrtl n's Lane. Londoo, W.C. as 
Warman (Cy).— The Express Messen^r» and other Tales of the 

Rafl. Crown 8»» deth. y. 6d. 

Warner (Charles Dudley).— A Roundabout Journey. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, dx. 

Warrant to Execute Charles 1. A FacsimUe/with the 59 Signatures 

aad Seab. Printed on paper 99 in. by 14 In. ax. 
Wmrrmnt to ax^euta Mary Qa««n of Boots. A Facsimile, indudinir Queen EWimbeth'a ana- 
tare and the Great SeaL ax. 

Washington's (George) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Restored by MOWCURB p. CQWWAY. Fcap. 9vo, J ap anese yellmn. a x. 6A 

Wassermann (Llllias) and Aaron Watson.— Tiie Marquis of 

Cauembrnm, Post aro. flhiatrated boards, ax. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W. CORY. With Ten Illustration s. Crown 8yo. is. ; cloth, u. 6tf. 

Westall (William), Novels by. 

Tmst HenttF* Crown 8vo, cl oth. 3x. 6rf. ; p<»t Bro, illustrat ed boards, «x. 

Crown 8to, cloth. Ax. each. 
As a Mm Bows. I With ths Msd BRgU. | A S«d Brtdal. 
Nbw Editions. Crown 8»o, cbth, y. t>f. each. 
A Woman Tomptad Him. | NItfol Portaaona. I Tba Phantom City. 

For Honour and Ufa. Baa Oloa^. I Blrah Dana. Ralph Morbraok's TFoat. 
Har Two JUlUona. Tha Old Faotory. AQuaarAaea. 

Two PUiOhM of Baaff. I B ona of Ballal. t Rod Ryvln^toa. 

L Court. With 6 Illustrations. Small demy 8ro, cloth, gilt edges, sx- [Pn^rtn£, 
— (Tnie Storiea.) Crown 8yo. doth, ar. 6rf. 

]ia).-niie 5hadow of Hilton Fernbrook: A Ro^ 

Crown 8vo, doth, ax. H, 

WEite (Qllbert).— The Natural History of Selbome. Post 8vo, 

printed on laid pa|>er and hatf-bound. ax. 

Wilde (Lady). —The Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, an*? 

S upersthions of Ireland ; with SIcetches of the Irish Past Crown 8vo. cl oth, 31. dd. 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S7)V Works by. 

Salanoa In Short Ohaptara. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 7x. 6^. 

A Blmpla Traatlaa on Haat. with Illustrations. Crown 8to, cloth, ax. M. 

Tha Chamlatvy of OoQkary. Crown 8ro. cloth extra, 6s. 

Tha Chamlstvy of Iron and Btaal Haalntf. Crown 8to. doth extra. 9^. 

A yindloatlon of Pbranologj. With Portrait and 43 Illusts. Demy 8vo. doth eatra. tax, grf. 




W illiamson (Mrs. F. H.).— A Child Widow. Post 8vo. bds., « . 



Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

An aaay»Soln< Pallow. down 8w^ clot h, $x. (trf. | HIr Paad Paat. Crown 8yo. cloth. 6x. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.EX^orks by. 



Chaptara on avolntlon. with aso m 
I.aairaa fMm a Hatnrallst*a Hota-] 
Lalsnra-Tlma Btadlaa. With lUustrai 



-^ Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d 

Poet 8»o, doth limp, ax. id, 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 6x. 

Btadlaa In IdflB and ^fBM^.Y^ith 3<L'SS?^!^®°?:...P^?.*".^^?' cltA\ y. 6/f. 



1 Aoeldantai How to Traat Tham. Whh Illustrations. Crown 8vo,u. ; cloth, tx.<<f. 

Ollmpaaa of Matnra. With 35 IBustrationa. Crown 8vo . doth eatra. y. 6d. 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 'Svo,' illustrated boards^ 

ax. eacn : dotib limp, ax. 6A each. 
Cavalry Idffc |_Jla<lmantal '' 



Cavalry XiMb and Madtmantal LajandR. library Edition, set in new type and hand. 

soneqr bound. Crown 8vo. doth. 3x. e9. 
A Boldlav'a Chlldran. With 34 Ilhistraileiiaby E. G. THOMSO?r and E. Stuart Hardy. Crown 
8 n>, d o th extra; y. 6^ ; 

Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey tlirough 

aqnatortal AlHaa. wit h ^ mustratioos. Demy 8»o, clo th. i<j. 

Wood (H. F.), I>etectlve Stories by. Post Svo. boards. «. each, 

T ha Paaean <ar ftpom Bootl and Yard. I T ha Rn SUahma n of tha Roa Cala. 

Woolley (Cells' Parker).— Rachel Armstrong; or. Love and "The- 

dog y. Post 8 to, giustrated b oards, ax. ; dot h , ax. 6rf. ^ 

Wright (Thomas, F.S.A.)T~Works'"by. 

Carloatuva History of tha Qaorgoa 1 or. Annals of the House of Hanorer. Compiled from 
Squiba. Broadsides, Window Pictures. Lampoons, and Pictorial Caricatures of the Tfane. With 
over 300 IDu«rarions. Crown Svo. doth, ax. mT. 

History of Carteatora and of tha Orotasana In Art« Utaratura. Baolptnra, and 
Painting, illustrated by F. W. FaiRHOLT . iTS-A. Crown 8vo. doth, js. 6d. ; 

Wynman (Margaret).— My FliftaiTons* With I'i lilustrationi by 

Ji Bbrnard Partridgb. Pott fro, cloth limp, ax. 



Yates (Edmund), Novels by. 

Vh« P«»rlorB Hop*. 



^6 CHATTO A WINDUS. PublUhert, iii St. Marlia*s Lane, Loodoff. W.C 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
^ I CM»»way« 

'ZZ* (L. Zaflgwill).->^A Nineteenth Century Miracle. Cr.8vo.35.6<f. 
Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d, each. 

Th« PortuBo of Jh« aoatfeiuk Edited by Ernest^A. Vieetblly. 



Jlkb« Moarai's TnmatfMsaloa. Edited by Ernbst A. VUETfiLLV. 



s^r&as:?. 



of 



\Sk0rtfy. 



Bey (Bag«Btt KoagOB). With an Introduction by Ernpst A. VWBTELLY. 

T1i« Dram-Sbop (L'AMommofr). With Introduction by E. A. ViZBrSLLY. 
Th« Fmt aad «b« TbiB. TransUtod by Ernest A. Vizetblly. 
HOBMT. Tran«UtodbyERKESTA. ViZETHLLY. 
Tb« DoWBftUl. TransUted by E. A. V1ZBTBI.LY. 

Tb«Dr«am. Translated by Eliza CHASB. WitbEfffht IllastnKiofHhy Jbankiot. 
DoetorPttseaL Translatod by E. A. Vizetblly. ^^th Portrait of th« Author. 
LoardM. Translatod \oy ERNEST A. VIZETBLLY. 
■oBi«* Translated by ERNBST A. VIZETBLLY. 
Paris. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETBLLY. 

PralltBlBttM (PdoOBdItd). TramUted and Edited, with an lotioductlon. by E. A. Vizbtelly. 
iSkorO'y. 

Wltb Zola IB BaglBBd. By Ernest A. Vizetelly. With Four Pbrtralts. Crown 8to. cloth, y. M. 

SOME BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

*^* For fuiltf (ai<^lo^jfjf^, let alph nbeiical arrnngfmtni^ pp. f-36. 

The May lair Library* Poit Svo. cloth limp, :». w. p«f Voiame. 

Qalpl and Qnlddltkj IlyW. tt, Ai -.^ . . , - t . .. , 

Tht Ardut O&Liamn oT 'Tfat Ttmt'i-' 



, AlP^SilS^ 



...J Arobt 

HfliLnclJoLy AtLlltOIDlM4 : Attriil^Tnent of B L' H T^l^r. 

A Jonmey Aoond Hy Kmm, P)rX. UI^Uai:;!^^ 

TrSi.^U:ed by HEMiV ATTWRLL 
roetic»t inp^DUltlet By W. T. IX^HSOM. 
Th< CBpbo&rd Pitptn. By FIN-BEC 
W, B. uniHri > ?l»yi. ThivQ S«rie$^ 
Equei ot Irltb wiC «4id Hm^ ooj-. 
AnlmaU and t^elr Btuteri R; Sir A HELPS. 
flDfial FriHnrt. Ey .iir A. Hf lfs. 
Antoerat orBrti-kTift Tahl«. By W. Mnt.MEi;. 
CMUiMd Um of CrI tlcjia . Dy K. J . T liN ISIN^^^ 
r4B(dlBlldriJ'tt«. [Jyk.K^ltPT. 
I4(tl« Eaai^yi ■. iivm I^^^mb'^ L^ti ek?. 
r«<r«DKlc An ecdotti . U >■ ] a go s I. a k i.i'ooL>. 

The Golden Library. 

^ •aliors. By w. c. bennbitt. 

U^MorthaHMroBMBCtn. By w. Godwin. 
Yhe ABtocrat of th« BreAktett Tftbla. 

Ouvbr Wendell holmes. 
tlUe far » Qhimne y Oora T. By Leigh Hunt. 



Uy J ACOE LARW(»Dl 



.-I . iJi VIVlll HLILl^j. dlj V 

ThvAtrlejJ ADMdat«c. . 
OnrjejTci, Ity E. LvN?? t 
Witch S to hat. By b, Lvhm 1_IKT0]4. 
Full 03 M and Flaytra. fiy %. tKACCRlO^'^. 
»aw Pattl aztd TlrgiBit fey W. H. MALLOCK. 
Kiun o( Hayfalr. HdHed by M. C FCNNSLI- 
Ttiereu : Hf^ Uf« and Aliro. Sy H. A. PaQB. 
JNcfc an nfuoL By H, Cr Pekkeu_ 
Pmum B« laddlad. By U. c. Pfnneli. 
PRDilAa, Ey Hod. Hucin FoisxFV^ 
Von PvAiana. Bv Hui-l iiur.ii EUjmtley- 
Tba PbUotophT of Ha,DdwrttlnE- 
By StrtMD msd Sea. By W'vi li 4K SmNtot. 
L«av«i h-om a NatanUtit Mo^Boek. By Dr. 
AM>j4bw Wilson. 



Po^t &yo, cloib lijiip, x«. per Vshyuic 

Bcenta of OonBinr Lu«. By edwaro Jessr. 
lA Itort d'Arlkv : Selections froin >1 ALLORY. 
By The ?o«tk«I Worki of AlezMder Poye. 

DiTmieu of tb« lelM OlBb. Bayaju) Taylor. 



Handy Novels. 



AIoMSmL ByW.L.ALDBN. ^ 
Or.MliMrsPaarat. By Grant Allen 
Moat* Ourlo ttorlet. By Joan BARRerr. 
Mack Bptrita and White. By R. A. Cram. 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth botrdt* if. 6d. each. 

f«y«a SlMp«B«f Bpbtna M. E. Colrriocb 
TftkM froa tiM laraur. ByH. Nbwbolt. 
TIM OM HAM'S twMihMrt: By A. 8t. AUBYN. 
Itodertltttto Bmtb. By Alan St. aubyn. 



My Li brary . Printed on laid paper, post 8yo, balf^RoBbiirebe, as. 6d, each. 
The JooniAl of lU«nee de OBerlB. 1 Ohriille J^hMtaae. By Charles Rbadb. 

Th« Draawyc "Ernkft of OhMiM^Umb. ^ Ftg WoftMrtoa. By Charlbs Rbaoe. 

dUtiea aad BzMatMttoaor WUIl«m BhAkipeare. 

By W. S. LANDOR. I 

The Pocket Library. Post Svo. printed on laid paper and bf..bd.. u. each. 
«.» .^c. The B«»yt of Ilia. By Charlbs Lam n. 



«BT. By brillat-Savakin. 

A Onuoe. Illustrated by G. CRUIKSHank 

Aateerat of the BreakfluVTabb and The Profeaaor 

attboBTMkftet-TBble. By O. W. holmes. 
Frvvladal UMert of BlalM PmoaL 
Whlaa aad OddlUM. By Thomas Hood. 
Ldak aiatl BMayi. Edited by E. Ollibr. 
ThoBaibWa Chair. By Douglas Jerrold. 



Anecdotee of the 



CBornr. 
c. 1^1 



. ByjAGOB LARWOOD. 

Thomas moorr. 



The Soleorean. &c. _, 

Plays by RiatARO Bbinslby Shbriqan, 
ORlUysr's Trarela. &c By Dean Swift. 
ThoMSoa's Beaaoas. Illustrated. 
Wblts'8 Vatotal History of Salborat. 



Popular Sixpenny Novels. Medium Svo. 6</. each ; cloth, is, each. 
AnSortsaadOeadltloaaof Xoa. By Walter — - 

BBSAKT 



no OoMea Batterty. Br Waltbr Besant 

and Tames Rice. 
Tha Doomster. Bv Hall Cainb. 
Tho ihadow of a Crime. By Hall Cainb. | 
Aalrataa. By Wilkie Collins. 
ThelUoa rty ;^ By wilkib Collins. 



a White. 
Tho Dead Socrot. 



By Wilkie Collins. 
By WiLKiB Collins. 



Moths. ByOutDA. 

Uad«r Tvo riaas. By Ouida. 

By Proxy. ByjAUBS P.w.v. 

Peg Woaaftoa ; aad Chriitie Johns taas. By 

CHARLES RRADB. 

The OMster aad tho Hearth. By Charles 

RBADB. 

It Is HoYsir Too Lato to Mtad. By Charles 

Rbadb. 
Hard Cash. By Charvbs Rp.aob. 



CHATfO it WlNPUa. PublUhef*. ill St. MaHln't Uii*. Undoo. W.g. »» 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

LtBtunr Epitiohs op Novels, mjuf Iltuatraied. crown Svo. doth titra^«.^iJ. each. 
By Mro* ALEXANDER. '^ 

A UlM lAtercit, And. FeercH, 

A ri^ht irith r&i», 

A Galdtn AmtnisDn 
Kri.Cncbton nCredliot. 
M* ALLEN*— Greno u Ot^jl 

Hi* qkajnt allien. 



Br WoBu I Wit. 
Tui Ooit of Hir nide 

By P. 



f})lllttl4. I lUb^ldn 
Jitrjus« ItoHtt. 

rn frU Bludtl. 
Till BvcltBaliiC Km 

Tbi T«iiti of iSbtiil. 



Tbo &r*liitT»1>i7a. 

Duclitti q( P^wytiiuiU. 

Aloo4 Rpj'il. 

I. Great i Mjutcrj^li'ci, 

, M Mirk«t V&lDt. 

I Up>l*r BciJEd Orlctm, 



By WILKIE COLLI r^S—cflttiintiiit. 

Itfbi at Kn . T i J«i#bi<l i Dmhc btir. 



Hf m &9tl BclucQ, 
Tilt KtU 0«iyu. 
Tk« Lmkct of OiJa* 
ASwbiiLUt. 
lllJa4L4' 



By iM ANDIiRSON. 
By BDWIN ' 

« riiiH&Lciui. 



Mirmtlw 



L, ARNOLD. 

I CouUlaJ* o( Bb. NLduiIu. 

By ROUBRT BARR, 

tn % SWiapr C&lLt. i A Wahui lAtsrrtii**. 
FioiD WbAM BatLnie. | R«Tfnf* I 

By FRANK BARRIiTT. 
WoBEiiDf^obAraceiiti j Und^rft airAii^i! Il^jk- 
P«ttir*d for MM*. A ktlHloff WltDeu 

Tb* Hftrdlbx Bnii^^L I Wu &he Justiatil ( 
By * BELLEZ-VtiMl &nd ILitb»r 
By Sir W. BESANT and J. RJCE, 
Re Aifr^M oa«3rltprtlboX, Bj C«ll« i Aj^bomi' ._ 



Mr litttt Oif Iw 
Wlkk HAr]t «i4 Qtawb. 
TbU SOB Df T«]efta. 
Tfat OoUfb B^tUrir. 
TM« HDbkj er Tb«l4tt&. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT 



All fom A CoodlUani. 

Ail ta a Gr&rd^ii FjlU-. 
Iktrothr Fortlir. 

World WiDt WtllT&eb. 
CIlUdrajifKl QIImO'II. 
Hwr Pmlai. 
For FmIUi utd FrecdoD. 
ToCtU BfTlHoo. 
Tbe H^Tcikt ot Uta. 
Tb« Bell af Ht PftQ] t. 



ATnai*3t. f AltorDu-L. 
jro tfftdo. 1 Akt«Bla& 
Bull. I Ml4# *44 ie4k 
Tbe I>fji4 licrit 

imeiD erf HBVti' 
Er KliceUiolii, 



Tkt WOHulnWUti. 
T%* Lftw uid tb« Lftdr* 
Tke Hkunt'd KoteL 
Tt^e UiMSitoDe. 
IC&n ud WLf«, 
Poor IC^ Fluk. 



Tli« N«w HH4l«]eii. 
Tine FroKenI>*«p. 
Tbe Two Deitliilfli. 

UUU Fon!i. 

Tb« F<J]«b tuTU, Ufl^LOTfc 

m. J. COLO UftOtlN.-ETtTTb^li Bold liT 

By E.U.COOPER. -QiolTai-r Ki«niltoii 
By V. C. COTES.-Twft Gtrii ao i Zmrgm 
C. e. CRADDOCK.-BltVwUhedauf, 

By H. N. CRELLIN. 
KoBiJUicei of tba Old EttrAfUo. 

By MATT CRl?n. 
Tb« Adireittur«i of m. Ya.it fiebnl. 

By S. R. CROCKETT and others. 
f aJci Qt Ont {Tout. 



By AMBR05K Bl E RCB -In H^J^t of L«ro. 

By M. McQ. BODKIN. 
D«fft UttI iht LKdr IMtfCtlvi 
By PAUL BOURQET.-ALirlasLtt 
By J. D* BRAV3HAW.— Blnniailt(j«tUA 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
lbAd«rerttaa«wor4. i TJie K*W Ab*l»T<, 
ACMWofil*tiir*. U$Xt. I R*cb*llHW 

Ood ud Vk* Uut. I |jUiL*r ot tb« Mint. 

i|utTrd«iii of lU4tlI*t th« H*lr of Una*. 
LoreM* fkir ETir. WoBiiit "^1 iJi< «"■ 

AitDJiB W»^f R*d uid WhiU Kuthtr. 

Tkf Obu-l^tpji. 

R. W. CHAMBERS.-Tlta Eini la Y«llov. 

By J' MCHAf^PLE.— Thd Mii^or Ob«i-d. 

By HALL CAINH. 

BliMoworkOfhiD* i Deeaitfr. iSoBOf Hftfu-, 

ay AUSTIN CLARB.-Br itUiof BlTir. 

By ANNE COATES.'-KleiI>bu-T. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

n« R«4 Inltkn. ! Tb« Bnrdtn of i&lkb4l. 

By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Ittuallxitloo. I Ff«mi Ml^Blfbi %it Mid- 

>LKkraTtkA»cboUr. nlghl. 
Th* TUlu* CSOHi'dT. I Tod FLtr mt Fali4. 
^y WiLKIE_COLLINS 



By B. Al. 

IXeldii BAningtoA. 
Frop«r FrLde. 
A FatP-U^ Uttsdeil. 
Ttttty KJU NtTlIli. 

A Sird of Fi>c4ue. 
TaUt ' I Hr. JtTTli 
VUlACe TKlt«, 
BQDie Oai Etien 



Cbapltln of th« Flt4t, 
Tbo SoiiptT Sldi. 
The OaiooI Ht. LaeriJt. 
la ttm^lfw I ^Aj. 
I Tbo Ten Toire Tetiutu 



Tho Uolr tLoto 

Armor*] or Lvdevvij*, 
B.Kktherinaft ht Ti>wer 
VarbenL GmmtlJlftt dc. 
Ttii tVffrr (Jmli. 
Tbt E«bf1 Queen, 
DrekJDi of Av*i ic#. 
Tilt lfMt«r CmftenitB, 
Tb* OLty of Rtfaie. 
A FqusUIq ficaled. 
tbi Cb^Df illBf. 
T^e Obtrm. 



CROKER. 

Tbo Rut l^dj Hl'dk. 

M&rrJ«d or 8lD£.lt I 

Two UuUn. 

In t3ie]Uaiid»m of Kenrr 

tAiffDfreiice. 

A Tblrd I'ejr^Qiii, 

Boyo&d Uu F«le. 

>J440D. 



By ALPK0N5E DAUOET. 

Tbo Ef Jibe a hit r nr , I'drt j(ii]ir«tldf[i. 
H. C. UAVrDSON.-llrfluUeriDiiiibUra. 
By E. BAWSOlV.^Tbi FoujiUlii of Yontb. 
By J. BE MlLUe.— ACiutuui«p«in, 
By J. LCITH BERWENT- 
Onjr Lul^r of Te*o. | ciri:«'i Lovere. 
By HARRY DE VVINDT. 
Tni* TtJ^e of Trrnvtl *od AdT^attirp. 

By DICK DOM OVA N. 
Mt.s. trora l£ucb«il<r. 



Micbaol 



Tlio Myiterr of 
TtJti Df Terror. 



Cbrvnlirle* of 

Hu) Bfl tcb. 
Records of VlnCobt TttU 

By RICHARD DOWUNO. 
D14 CorcortJii lion*v. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE 

Th* finA bt Olrdl^etobi'. 

By S. JEANNtilTE DUNCAN. 

A Daofbttr of To dky l VemoBiAUnt. 

By A. BQWARDES.— AFluter SkIdi. 
By O. S. EDWARD5.-Sft»wi|«p*tm4. 
By a* MANVILLE FENN 



Ctitad bj A Fpri^ne 
Tta* Cue. of A1U& Hrwj 
OonnDodor* Junl. 
Tb« New HUtj-iu. 
WUpeee to Ibe Dfed. 
TbeTlierLilT. 
Tba wEit« Vi^Tta. 

BlmckBlp04, 
l>oable' Cu&Mlpr. 
Biif uf ULLROHdi. ^«. 



A rimitored DoTiCot*. 
tMt 9t tbo CaiUe 
Hvinor of CereaoQlti. 
Et* ikt Ui« W1ie«t. At. 
Tlio lCi.a wltb « SbiUlow 
On* MiJd e U Willi f 
Ktatj ot An tour f^raci. 
¥tLlt feiuii'i Wlfi. 

A Womtn Wonh Wia- 



By PERCV FlTZaERALD.-rttalZeio, 
By R. E, FRANCtLLOiy, 

Ono bj On*. I Hp|»ee of Sijid. 

A Dcif iM iili ibadow. Jtktii. J>ofWa DimBlii«r* 

A Rl*LJ Qnoeii. I _ 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Bttli'i firutheM tVlfe. I Tbt LmwtoQ Dlrl. 

By aiLBHRT ClAUL, 
ABtrpBie U^nvc^rlpt Fonnd in ^Copper drllDdii 

By PAUL OAULOT Tb* K*4 l£blrta. 

By CHARLES QlBEiON. 
l4bln Ori^- ] The Oolden fibaft. 

t^flhf ft Drtain. Tin Brau «f Tarf ow 

6y E, OLANVILLE. 
Tbe t<J»t K«Ir*i», | Tt* aal4«a iofa* 

A fmlt ColocLlit tt&t* from t^ TeM, 

Tbe FMaieltf . L 



fg CHATTO A WINDUS, PubllslierB, iti St. MmfUtt's Uine, ii»n4o«, ^T^gj 



The Piccadilly (3/6) NovKL»-coiil»ni«r«<. 
By B. J. GOODMAN. 

'**?:J'&v."rBA'8rNa aouLD. 

CECIL ORIFFITH.-CortathU lUrMlon. 

SYDNEY ORUNDY—Dv* ^^^» Vanity. 

By A. ClAVERINOXIUNTEk. 

^'^ ByOWEN HALL. 

flMTnekof ftStora. L J«^^. 






"-•'•'•"g^tsyriiARTE 

AWftiforth«ruiiiji. " •"* - 

A Ward of tlia Ooidan 



OaU. l?P'Ji»i •• 

A Eappko of Oraea 
Cal.BtarbotUaaCilant. 
guiy. I gaily Dowt. 
B«ll-Rlaff«r •t AMal'i. 
YiOaaJirtratl a»d Towa 



Kayhola. 



A Frot'it^'a of Jack 



OUranca. 
Barkara Lack. 
DaTila Ford. [eaMor.* 
Tka Onuada of tba ' Ex- 
umrar oi mmttmt m. Tturoo Partiian. 
!SVnS»£^^ Oabrial CaaroT. 
BfjIJLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
OarthT I IJttit. I Baatriac Ka^dolpk. 

SbMttuiBtroma. •9V-*^f«!t' 

SSSm fST I 8pac»a of Oaaara. 

By Sir A. HELPS.— Xvaa da Bi«m. 

DvnUir ' tJoubU- I Thi gatta'i Oi*P 

tlv JOHN HILL. Til* OnBin^a Aji atttn. 

By TmHE HOPKINS. 

■TvLit Uiv* asd Dafcy- > Hanati «( C^rticoDBa. 

Tka locDinplata AiTeatarrr. 
VICTOR HUQO^— Till OnUftir or ic^Uitd 
rtkaUS HOAlE.-LidyfroiB Sfi«li*ifl 
By Mrs. HUNOLkFORn. 



A l£«atal itTD«t> 
tta< Kad-Roiu* MyitaFT 



ll|ht 



tb*Tkn4ara4:ti. 
Fr«rit»r'i I*partio«t. 



Ab Attxlsoi Ham«liL 
AnrLVA Lld^, 



By Mr». ALFRED HUNT. 

Th» LflfciUti CMJtet, I il*'ir CoQHliiaa*d. 
Tiiat Otiifir FtrioTi- r Mn JmJ»t ^ 
By C, J. CDTCLIJFE ilYNB. 

By R, ASMH KINO^ 

A OrAva Oaqii*. 

ByOEOROE LAMBERT- 

TlnFr**lJ»ntDf BorhTiii. „*,»,^ 

By l-DMOND LEPELLETIER. 

By ADAM LILBURN- 

A Traitdf lA lifaTlai*- ,..**., 

fay HARRY LINDSAY. 

TLh.<i<i* R(jh»rla. I Tba JM:qMt*. 

Bv HEISRV W, HJCV,-ttW«*n ntyca. 
By E, LYNN LINTON 



rutrtcla VtiatuUI. 
Vadtr wUlIi LordT 
'lEy Love ! I Icitii. 
FaatoaCariir, 

WHkafliUtaBTkrtad. 
TiM World WaU Lati.^. 
By JUSTIN 
AFalrBa^_^ 

SSSlrlady Oladata. 

WaSadalo HalgltbMra. 
My Baanya DaacMar. 

A LMidaA LacMd. 



Qundu. 
Tbi Oils Too Uany^ 
DnlcLc £v*rtoH 

Ab Ottave Dt Fneadi. 

MCCARTHY. 

Donaa Qoixota. 

ICaid of AtkoM. 

Tka Oonat of a Saaaaa. 

TkalMetator. 

lUd Dianoadi. 

Tka Rlddla Blaff. 

Tka Tkraa UacraeM. 
J. MCCARTHY. 
i Iht mofai flkr1rto|fh«r. 



By OBORQB MACDONALD. 
tkar and Baow. I Flwataataa. 
W. H. MALLOCK.-Tka Haw BapttbDe; 
P. & V. MARGUERITTE—Tka IMaaattr. 

By L. T. MEADB. 
A Boldlai- of Fortaiia, I On Brlak of a Ckaim. 
In an Iron Orin. Aa Bira^ 

Dr-BaawyaKtlant. TkaWay of aW^man. 
TkaVoica of ttaaCkanBar | A Bon of XkkaaaL 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
Tkla Btaga of Foola. | Cyntkla. 

By BERTRAM MITPORD. 
Tka gnn Banawr. | tta XIn[ a ^t^- 

If aid Marlaa aadBohia Hood. J Ooldan U 
Baiila tka JasUr. I Toaac Loeklavar. 

Bv IK CHRISTIE MURRAY 



g'sQaait. 



Th4 Way vf U» World. 
BtibHartln ■ UtUe aiwt 
TlBl«'l B'Teng#m, 
A Wut*il CrIiAfl. 
In D If ait Prrlt. 



A Llf* » AU34A*lluat. 

Joj«i^kL i Cdat, 

Ooalf of FLTi 

Old bl*i«ri Kfre. 

Vai Btrmg* I Httrti. 

AMji'^^lFmLbtr. Mount DBiiJtlr. 

Bv til * a lit* of t»»» 8«* , A Ciprtii o Bai-B 

A Bu 01 Hnmta Nititr*. ' Talei La FrCMi A Vtrti. 

Pirit Petfloii Smfiitu-, 1 A HacB for Wlllleaa 

Ojmc Fortun* ! Tbu UttL* World 

^ FU MURRAY nnd HERMAN, 

TbB Bi>W> ^1^'* I Fi,ulJoa«i'i Aliikt. 

tiv IIUMB NISBET.-'lUflirpi* 

By W, e, NORRIS, 

Saint Am* _ I »lUy >*liiir. 

IUm W«Lt«of-tli ■ Idia. 

By Q. OH NET. 

A Weird Olfl. J LoTt ■ Peptkl. 

By Mri. OLIPHANT.- Th* SomrNa 
By OUIDA, 

Held in Bond»«« 1= » Wtnt^rClty. 

Bti'ithmbr*. ' Cbanddi. Fii^odiUip 



MDthA, I ftaStno. 
PlpSitrello I Ar]a.j[|,a. 

A VlUtlfB COIDDI'SU*. 

KlmbL. J Wu>at. 
Fruro««. J OtluoAT- 
tb Mu-f voia 
■yrlia. F QmJjfTdy. 
BanU Barbajb. 
Tvo Ofl«nd*rL 



VBd«r Twa FUe* 
IdAlhL LU>-f^ 

Oa^LL CJutlQUiftUii * 
Trl^otrSa. I FmiL 

Foilp FArinE. 

A If^t: oi riAudin, 

F«■i^lr.^J t auna. 

Two Woadipa Slx9«i, 

By MARGARET A. PAUL. 

fiantla and Bimpla. 

ByJ AMES PAY N. 
Loit Blr MaMrngkcrd. nti ■• r nnf! Ko«r 
L«a Black tkan Wa'ia 

Faintad. . ^ 
AOMftdanttalAfanl 
AOrapo tronafkom. 
Za FaiUand FrIvaMoa. 
Myafcaryof Ulrkridfa. 
By Proxy. ^ 
WalUr a Word. 

"''"^•'"^•ByWILLPvVNl. 

^•"6?*MlirCAMPBELL PRAED. 
OatUw and Lawmakar. I Mra. Tragaaaiai. 
OkrlatlaaOkard. _ ^H!«^*;„ 

By E. C. PRICE. ^. , 

▼alentlaa. | Forolpnara. I Mra. Lancastar*! IJval 
"^ By RICHARD PRVCE. 

KiaaMaxwaU't Aflaotlona. ^.^^„. . 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. ^^ 
Walrd StortM. I A Kick Man • fiaaUt« 

By AMELIE RIVES. 
Barbara Dtriac. I MariaL 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 
Tka Haada of Xvattco. i Wa«aa In tka Dark. 

By HERBERT RUSSELL. 
Ttaa Btaa. 



Tlii3 Tuk oi ih« Ta«n 
F(M Cub OlilT- 

i;i> Bent kuiuoti. 
Ihff Word ud tb« WLL 

A TryiaiT r*tl^nt 
A Ut>dtra Dka W^t 
linitan. 



CrtAttd A ^VlKDUS> l^iiijIbW*, Irk gt M<rtlnU Uito, Uiidai, WC, i^ 



Th» Piccadilly M.ftl' Nuvmls— iro(ihmi#d» 
By CHARLES READB* 

- - GKAfili teuit. 

Tilt DtKl1>t* lEmJTll^t. 

FaB ir riftirSs HUPUei 
ATnmbl* TtDipt&tloD. 

A WocuKa Hater. 

Th*JUt iVi1iilkr'?5tnTirt : 

A flTllovJ i PC ret. 
Etulluu; iiJiJ BlUii 
Ctuxmcun. 



Huiiil* Johiutoiii. 
?Ar4 Cuh. 

f «v«rTDO l*t* to H «nd 

Vha OoDTiit of Trill* 
Lov N»vir Did Kan 
^iHcwtb : in.l mii^ii- 
h far t &nd Dqei h] i fK». 

AuCoblonvji'llT 0^ ^ 
Thief , JKCK af fcU 
Ti idei : A E*m wmd 
i. Vlt.rtfT i jrrd Tli« 
WaftdtiUf Bflr. 

J, RUNCinAN--sWi 
By VV 

la the Mldite W«u &. 
Oa t^* ro'k'ik Hci4 

JvBflT BurlovBr 
Aa Oetiw Tr)wr>t>r' 
A Till of Tvo TuDDtLi 



CLARK RUSSELU 

Ahonc OBWidfWtdt BcL 
Tbi P^Asioid De«ttl. 
li Hb tb* Mkt / 
0904 8 bid U^kocL' 
the CsDvJ.'t hbJp. 
Hi ATI at 0»k. 
Tbi Tfeit ^r Uie TtB, 

By DORA RUS5HLI -DrirtalF*^ 

BAYLE ST. JOHN.^ALansUne Tu&H^^ 
By ADBLINe SERQEANT, 

tit. EBdJcott; « Xxp«Hn«iit 

By GEORaB R. SlfAS, 

Onci Upwi L ClirlttDiu ttm i U Lobdani Isul 
By tiAWLEV SMART- 

WIthevt Lovi dr Iic«ac«- * Tht Obtiidii!-. 

Tbt Muttraf EitMftUj, &«Atrlc« & E«aidick^ 

By T. ... -. ^ 

Jk 8»tr«t cf tWt §«L I A VIaL^d <^r Uii Uo&fl. 

Tl»eMiJ(*r0( TruMiioo I 1*Iib Doom of i)T<% 
By ALAN ST. ALlBVN. 

A Follow arTrlftlly. I Orrljard Dftrr.rr*!, 
Tb4 Janlor iMftn. | THoTremLaU niAinnniti, 

ltutar«fflt.B4B*dkct L , Tha WocLiiL; of kf&j 
TeUi Own ]f4aUr. A Tragic Mop^Tnoqa. 

OmUftBtrr Bowir- | A FrcKlor i WooLo.^. 

Ik Fus #f t<ho W^rld. rortiaBt'i (Iltt4. 

By JOHM srAFrURD.-Doruibdl. 

By R. STEPhC-NS,— ThaCmci/armlluk. 

By R, A, STERNDALE. 
Hw Afgltu Krar* 

By R. LOUI5 5TEVEN50N. 

By PRANK 5T0CKT0N. 
flM T««af XAitar of Hyien HalL 

By ANNIB TH01VIA5.-Th« Slraa't W«b. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Warn: I Tto ▼iolto->toytr. 



I A X»c4»|_KtibUf T- 

By T. W, St'EIOHT, 



By FRANCES E. 

» bhlpi 1 



TROLLOPE. 

lik* Bhlpi npao S«%, I M*b%\ § ProftoH. 
Ami* furpe&i. [ 

By ANTHONY TROLLDRE* 

Tlla Wa.^ «a Uvo Nctv. I £c«l b^rodtb. ■ ftMltfA 
rr«D FrnbioaiUI. Tbft Luid LakfttSrl 

U^LTloa Ta,Vr r 

By IVAN TUWaHNIEFF, &c. 
Starloi Avm Forcl£ii KofttuU, 

By MARK TWAIN. 
Choltt WorhJi, ?a<id sbt^ WlUob. 

LlbrLTf of RuJUPnr, T^fr OlJldtd Ara. 

1'ba IdsociDLi Abto»4. Frtn«o tui tke 



LiBocoitli m% Uoiao. 
A Tmmp AbrouL 
Th* Ara«Tiua OUlaUit. 
A4 wntareftT^tioBiFirror 
ToiB MvT*r Abroad, 

TO^ i^WVO?, Dlt«<:1tT4 



Ftnrer. 
Ll:t ofi tilt VJiuLifJpiuL 
Th4 A4viiitaTiM «f^ 

MBckJobArrr Fins 
ATfenkti At tha C^ort 

ef liDjI ArUinr. 
£Ut1ah White Etepluuit. 



fjy C. C, rRASI£R-TYTLER, 

lElitrtu Judltti. 

By SARAH TVTLHR. 

Tba PUcUlAilOiLOtta. datwi ILmdrDfll. 

Tb# IC&cdDbald LmmM. Racbai lAb|:toik. 
WJt«^-VriXa. I HjLppbIrA | AHobetEBaoD i EdJpif. 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 
TUa QDdaSi kjiAli>it Owen I Tbafrllietof SftlklitaB 

By ALBERT U. VANBAM* 
A C(rsrt TruM t. , 

ByE. A. VIZETELLY.-Tlitic4rpl«. 
By P. WARDEN — *J«u. tLo Cantt. 
By CV WARMAN.-tnnHlIt4«kiHv 
By WILLIAM WEST ALL, 



A Qmter ^tx-t. 
B«ii 01 DOM h. 
The Old factory, 
ltd Errtbj^PD. 
Ffc'ph rrorbre^k iTriii 
Traiit utopay 



Tut HonffOT uid Llf*. 
A fTonuii Timptod, Htm 
Her Two Umioui. 
Two FlBcb#i of liiqff. 
Kiifel rortencu*. 
Birch Dene. 
T^a Fb&ntDtit Cllf, 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 

The Bh&daw of HJJtaH rembrfiDk. 
By C. J. WILLS*— Aq E«r rolai FiUoVh 
By JOHN STRANGE WJNTKR. 

CuTAlrr Llfo M-P-d A^flmiiitAl Lffenttt. 
A SoIaj«],"i Chlldran 

By ftl. WVNMAN.^MrFUriitJMi. 
By E. ZOLA. 
fh* FoTiimo of t£ifr KoOi^abi. 
Abb* Mount'* Tr«iucr*rtl«ft. 
TiM OoaqaMt of FlAtMUU. 
Tho DoimfAlL I Hta IseoUoaey. 

Th* DroMB. I MoaoT. I Tho Dram-Bbra. 
Dr. FmcaL I Lo«rdo«. I Robo. | tmrlM. 
TfeoFMudthoTMa. Praltf ' 

By 'ZZ.' 
A yiaoloontt Oentnry Miraclo. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, lUastrated boards, as each. 



By ARTEMUS WARD. 
■ Wiir4 Oonploto. 
By EDMOND ABOUT. 

ny HAMILTON AIDE. 
Ckrr ef CurlTOD. I CoaJdtocot. 

by Mrs. ALHXANI>HR, 

Uftld Wife, or Wld9V f I A Uft tntarut 

Kiind FfttA, MOD*'! Obotca. 

Valirla a Fata. I Itf WOBaA't Wli. 

By GRANT ALLEN 

riiiUttlA. I Bftbyloa. " 

ll7AUf« Itorloi. 

tw ilLtnJo'a ttkM. 

b Alt ahkdat. 

Tlie lackOKlHf HiA<l+ 

Tb« DevUii DTo. 

fb* ^antt of ejkoo. 

tM ftruit Tibr«. 



I>q,aULrtr4 a DlBfllttiir. 
Aocbaat of PaHTTaJmn^. 

iviiii Orvtt'f 
Thi SuilrwBr, 
Tbi* Mm-UI Oail. 
At Marfcat Ti,Ih«. 
tittdar IcftledOidsn, 



lllit 



By E. Lester arnold. 

ritfa tho FkoraielUL 

BY FRANK BARRETT. 
rottorod for Ufa. 
LliUo Lady Uaton. 
Botvooa Ufb A Doath. 
Bla of Olga ZaMOoUch. 
PeUy Morrtaoa. 
Uoat. Baraabai. 
HoBoot Davlo. 
A Prodlfal'i ProfToai. 



rooad (Hdltr. 
A BooaUlaff Voflcoaaoo. 
For LoTo aadHoaoar. 
Joha Ford. &c 
Woaiaa or Xroa Braeota 
Tho HardlBo ScaadaL 
A Mlaalag Wltaou. 



By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Oraattoy Qraago. 

By FREDERICK BOVLB. 

BavacoLtla. | taad. 



io CHaYTO a WiNt>iJS, PabiUhef, tti gt Martinet Ull», Umiott. W,C* 



Two-Shilliho Novbls— «m*MMif4. 

By Sir W. BESANT «nd J. RICH 

ItMUbr- Money Morttboy --'•-"--»-»- — 

Mv LiiU* Olrl. 

With Haxp »nd Crowa. 



Thli 8«a of Vttlcaa. 
Th« Oold«n B«tUrfly. 
Sht MoBkfl of ThoUnuk. 



0«U*'i Arbour. 
' ofib«n»«t. 



Br 0«U*'i 



ttae'Slruay 81d«. 
TbeCMoofir ~ 



ICr.L«cr»ft. 

ZaTrftfaluur'tBfty. 

Th* Ten Toars' Tonant. 

By sir WALTER BBSANT. 

Ths BoU of Bt..raa'f- 

"• 9M. -. . 

L3ron«aM. 

jiVToww 

Vtrbtaa CuaoUU 8U- 

jtbMiotis. 
Tk* Ivory Oftto. 



All 

tl«ni of Men. 
TiM CaptalM' Boo«. 
All la a Oar4«B Fair. 
Dorothy roat«r. . 
Undo Jack. 
TIM World Woat Ttry 

WoU Th«A. 
dUldroa of Glbooa. 
Horr Pa«l«s. 
ForFaltbaadrroodoa. 
To Call Hor Min«. 
Tho ICaitor Cnf toaaa. 



Th« Holy KoM. 
Amoroi of Lyonoaio. 
B.Katborino ttj Towor 



Tko B^bol Qiiooa. 
ioyond tho Ita^aan of 

ATarico. 
Tho BoTolt of Kaa. 
la Doacon't Orders. 
Tbo City of Kcfngf . 



By AMBROSE BIBRCE. 

• lUdat of Lite. 



Xatho 

BY BRET HARTE. 

Oallforaiaa Storioi. I Flip. I ManU*- 

MrtSo^aroy. A ^J}^j{^*^^^ 

— ^ --« — .i-i- — I A Waif of the Plaina. 



Lack of Boariag Camp. A Waif of the Platei. 

Aa BotroMof KodBog. | Ward of OoMoa SaU. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



thadow of tho Sword. 
A Child of Wataro. 
«od aad tho Kaa. 
LOTO Mo for Btoc 
Foz^toTo Maaor. , 
TboMMterofthoKlBo. 
Aanaa WaUr. 



Tho Xartyrdom of Ha- 



Tho Mow Abolard. 
Tbo Beir of Liaae. 



Bachol Doae. t 
Lady KUpatrick. 



By BUCHANAN And MURRAY. 



I Tho Ooemstor. 



By hallj:aine 

Tho 8ha4ow of aOriaio. | 



fho( 

By I 

ofaC 

A 8oa of Bagar. 

By CommAnder CAMERON. 
Tho OralM of tho 'Black Frtace.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH 
Tko AdToatares of Joaot. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For tho LoTO of a Laas. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVB. 
Faal FerroU. 
Why Faol ForroU Killed hlo Wifi. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
Tho Care of Boali. | Tho Sod Baltaa. 
By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 
Tho Bar Blalrtor. 
By MORT. & FRANCES COLLINS. 



Bweot Aaao Fa<o. 
F^SITMlSSlS^'tolCid 

A'wt vitti Forlaao. 

By 

Araadalo.TAflorI>ark. 
NoHaao. 

Hido aad 8o«k. 
Sho Dead Bocrot. 
looB ofHoarte. 

» Hoi 



Bwoot aad Twoaty. 
Tho Tillage Comedy. 
Toa Play mo False. 
Blackmdth aad Icholar 
Fraaeee. 
COLLI _ 
lly KlicelLanJti. 
The Wamao in IKI^Ltfl, 
Th« ^looDitone, 
Me^n Kud Wlft. 
Poor UkuFlndi. 
Tbi FfliUtD Liavei. 




A Bogae'i Life. 



Joz^b^l ■ Duifbbr 

St Sluk ttobe. 
Hrt plid iclinci. 



atEvUM 



847 f 

Jt EvU 00^1 Hi. 
i\m NoTeU 
Lej^jicrv of Cala. 
" Lit*. 



By M. J. COLQUHOUN 

iTtry lach a Soldier. 



By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Tho Prophet of the Sroat Biwifcy Woaataaia. 

By MATT CRIM. 
The AdToatareoof a Fair BoboL 

By B. M. CROKBR^ 

No ■ 



_ loTllle. 
IMaaa Bantaftoa. 
•To Lot.' 

ABirdof Paatage. 
Proper Pride. 



TlUago TUee aad JaatM 

iSrediea. 
Xyo Haotora. 

Vr. Jcrris. 
Tbo 1 " 



_ Keai Lady Hilda. 
Married or Blasie T 
Interfere Bcc^ 
CYPLBS. 



iTL tbi Grip of the tMm. 
rrom Isiona^UoiB Bo- 

CtlFtd 

Tract Bfl IhQ V^m. 
Link bT Liii^ 
ftoiplcUn Aro^KiL 
Dark 
BldtlOfe 



anaily 
A Third Perrani 

Hearta of OoU.^ 

Jly AL0HONSB PAUDET. 
The STa«c«Urt; or. Port Salvathm. 

Thft rouDtaln ei Youth. 

Bv JAMES DE MILLH. 
A 1^:111.] B ill Spam 

By J. LEITH OGRWENT. 
Our Li4t of Ti^ari. i Circf* L^Teri, 
By DICK DOIVOVAN. 

Tbi? MMi Bnntff. 

TriLlL4!d kUd TAltUV. 

Caui^bt m^Lwil 

WiLQtfdr 

win? fchLiiaaed Betty 

Duncan 7 
Man rrani Maa£lieifc«r, 
A Oe te Dtlftn ■ Ttlni&p^ 
Tk« HfEtATY 4f Jamaica TiTive. 
Tbe Chroblclrt at KichMMl Dtarvltch. 

By Mr.4. ANNIE EDWARDE& 
A Faint of Hcmeur. | Archil LovelL 

Uy M. BBTKAM-EDWAROS, 
Fellcta. I ZiUf . 

By EDWARD liaOLESTDN^ 

"' By a. MANYILLE FENN. 
TheVowMletreea. I ThoncerLay. 

WitaoM to the Deed. | The wCU Tbila. 
By PERCY PITZOBRALD. 

Bella Doaaa. " -" — — """^ 

MoTor Forgottea* 

PoUy. 

Fatal Zero. . 

By P. PITZOBRALD and others. 
Straago Socroti. 

By ALBANY DE PONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Laere. 

Bv R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olj^inpLA : Biut or KaaTtf 

One by Que. ; koba&cii of the Lav^ 

A Jtcoi Oucan. EopMor Band. 

Qe«flD CupUitaa. . A Dog and bii tbadow. 

Bv HAROLD rREDBRIC. 

Beth'! Brathar ■ Wife. | Th« LmFtoU filH 

Prclac«d by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 

Pandura^nc B»r(, 

By EDWARD QARREtT. 
Tb> Cap«] Qtrli. 

Bv GILBERT QAUU 
A Stranfo IfanTiicnlpt. 

By CHARLES Q IB BON. 

Rob^A Qr^f, In BaBonr Boand. 

FancT Yrmt Flavcr af tbe TarwiA. 

For LKch of G^ld. Tb* Braei of Tafto*. 

Whftiwlll World Say? Tb« GoldtB Shaft. 



Btrooi 
The La4y of Braatoae. 



la LdTB aad, Woj-. 
For Ui« Elfif . 
Xa Putoru ori«D. 
QocAti of the JU:9a4ov. 
A Hitrt 1 frchiwm. 
Th* DftuL flean. 

By WILLIAM Q 
Dr. Anatin I OUeit#- I Tbe 



Of mih Degre* 
By If ca4 aail BtroBK. 
LoTJuf a Draa&, 
A Hard Xwrt, 
Heart e DoUgbt. 
Blood KoQvf. 

' "LBERT. 

Wiiarit *r 



By l^RNGST QLANVILLE, 

Tb4 T.oft HtiTflii. [ Tbt rouichor, 

A F^u Coloaiit. I 



thi 



CHATTO A WINDUSr Pwblisherj, in 5t. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 31 



Two-Shiluno Novels— cof>/»»N«<l. 

By Rev. S. BARING QOULD. 
l«dBp1dtr. I EvB. 

By HENRY QREVILLB. 
A y«bl« Wmmo. I HlkMor. 

By CECIL ORIPFITH.' 



By SYDNEY ORUNDY. 

^■drhiaTaailtv. 

By JOHN HABBBRTON. 



Th«]>»ji9rhiaT«ail1 



i»y«ii. 

By ANDRE 
Svtry-dftj Pi^rt. 



ntnr Lnek. 

4LLir - 



HALLlDAY. 



By THOMAS HARDY. 
UBdM- tiM OTM1IW004 Tret. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



Beatrix ftandotph. 
Lov*— or a Nftin*. 
DftTidPotndextWi DIS- 

ftppcMraace. 
The Spectre of the 

Camera. 



Oarth. 

BlHce QueatUu 

Foituie't FooL 

MlaOa4ogiia. 

SebaetUaBtrc 

X>wt. 

by Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

Hy a. A, HKNTV. 

liijnb Ui« ^amttltt 

Hy HaNRY HERMAN, 

By HEAOOhr MILL, 

lam bra tlL« DvtectiTa. 

By JOHN HiLL, 
Treiam Ttlony. 

By Mr*, CASHBL HOEY. 
fl* tnviT t Cr««d. 

By mri. QBORdE HOOPER 

TtlQ Boiui at ItAtir. 

riv Mr*. HUNdERFORU* 



Jt ItKldcQ 4,11 Fprlord. 

A Kan Ml PimffLa, 
At Ko4|«rTi Clrce- 

AprU 1 L»ir. 
FtifT'i Wife. 



LadT VimoT'i FUfbt. 

(.ftdf Fatty. 
Hon Cn Ina, 
frofuior^ ErperlSNiti 



By Mrs. ALFRED HLlNT. 

ThorBScraftr'i MiOl#i I SfJif Condemnwl. 
That QUier F*r*o!L j Tbt Lteden. Caikii. 

ey WM, JAMESON. 
Mj Dead Befr. 

By HARRIETT JAY. 
Ttie Bart Oollteg \ Q^ttm. t^I Ga&Dii,Dfht 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
OoteaLat faxU and nctloni- 

By R. A^HE KINO. 
A Drav^ a&B«. i Tatflan'e Blare. 

- Th* WeaxLnr of tlu BeU Barrj. 
Gr**in I 

By EDMOND LEPELLBTtER. 



By JOHN LEYS. 

fki Lladiayt, 

. By B. LYNN LINTON. 
•^...M n« AtoMaaeat of Lean 

Dvadae. 
SeboloftheyamUy. 
Sowlag the Wind. 
The One Too Maay. 
PeMo Sverton. 



•rMW4 
vhlcli: 



Lor4T 



rMUmOarew. 
*lly Level' 

WtttleSillMi Thread. 

By HENRY W. LUCY. 

•"^ By J"USTIN MCCARTHY. 

B«ar Ladv SliaiiB. Deaaa Quizote. 
Waterdale HelfKbowa. Maid of Atheai. 

My bemy't Oaeghter The Oomet of a B< 

aKit faioer^ The MeUtor. 

UBlof Boehford. Bed XMaaoeda. 

agigM BIuwpe fheftlddli Wsff. 

^■"*By HUGH MACCOLL. 
Mr. ItnuMvr'i lealed racket. 



By QEOROE MACDONALD. 



By AQNES MACDONELL. 

Quaker Coualai. 

By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

The Evil Eye. | Loet Bote. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

A Bomance of the Nine- 1 The New Repablie. 
teenth Century. | 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Boa. 

By L. T- MEADE. 

A BoMler of Fortime. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 
The Man who wa« Good. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Tench and Oo. | Mr. DoriUlon. 

By Mm. MOLESWORTH. 

Hatbereoert Eoetory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
BtorleaWelrd and Won* From the Boeoa of tho 

derfU. Deep. 

The Dead Man's Secret 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Model Father. — ~ 

Joeeph'i Coat. 
Ooaii of Fire. 



Val Bftraage.i Heaita. 



A Bit of Human Nature. 
Fint Peraon BtncuUr. 
~ UttieOirL 



BobMarttnH 

Tfme'a BoTengci. 
A Waated Crime. 
In Direct Peril. 
Mount Deipalr. 
AOapfuVlfatIa 



OldBlaMr-ai.... 
The Way of the World. 
Oynlo Fortune. 
A LIfe'e Atonemenl 
By the Ctate of the Bea. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
One TraveUer Betuma. I Tho Blahopa' Bible. 
Fanl Joeea'a Alias. | 

By HENRY MURRAY. 
A Oame ef Bluff. | A Bomr of Sixpence. 

By HUME NISBET. 
'BallVpf' ,,, « •J?!cl?™^**-V»«««»*- 

By W. E. NORRI5. 
Saint Aan'i. J BlUy Bellew. 

By ALICE O'HANLON. 
Tke Vaforetoen. I Chance 7 or Fate 7 

By QEOROES OHNET. 
Dr. Bameau. | A Weird 01ft 

ALaMLeve. . | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladioe. I The Oreateet Helren In 

The Frifluroee Fath. I England. 

By Mre. ROBERT 0*REILLY. 



Fhmb^ 



By OUIDA. 



ReU In Boadage. Two Ut Wooden Shoee 

Strathmore. Moth*. 

- - Blmbl. 

Fiplatrello. 

Under Two Flagi. A ^haffe Commune. 

OeettOaaltomalneeaage WandaT 

Mtoetrta. Othmar 

Fuck. Freeeoea. 

FoUe Farino. In 1~ 

A Dog of Flanders, 

Fasearel. 

FrtaeMi Bapnutlae. 
ZnaWlntorClty. 
Arlada^. 
Frlendihlp. 

MARGARET AONES PAUL. 



Ouilderoy. 
Buftne. 
Byrlln. 

Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenden. 
Oulda-s Wljdoa. Wit, 
and Patboe. 



By Mi 

OeiUleaad 



By ^DQAR A. POE. 

. jry of Marie BMet 

Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 



The Myrtery of Marie BMOt 
By Mrs. CAMPBP 
The Kwiaee of a Stetlea^ 
The Sesl of OeeatoM Adrian. 
Outlaw e^tUiwmaher. ^j Mra. Tregaakla. 



a> CHATTO A WINPq^, Pabltohar*. iii St. Martla's Uuie. Loadon. W.C. 



Two-Smxllimq HovuA—conHHued, 

Qy B. C. PRICE. 

▼altaUaa. I Mn. LMMMUr'iKlTftl. 

Tb* f M«lga*rt. I a«ral4. 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 
Mln MuwWt Afftettoai.- 

Rv JAMES PAYN. 



tldittiick ■ tutor. 
Itur^hy 1 MjLMttT. 
A (kmnty TJ-mllT. 
At BflT Mircy. 

Found D«ajd. 

Hi* Bvtot ItblbftfilU. 

Wjiltflr ff Word. 

niL[vu. 

TjUtea rortfeTiet. 

Mlj-k AbWf 
■t Ptoxt. 
Vndar Ob* R4cf, 
UlAh BplrlU 
Cirl jon ■ TiiiT. 
riom EiUt. 
T'^T Cuili Onlr. 
1CU. 



Th* TALhL of tl].i TawVr 

Wb*l U* C«lt Bar 
A D»taM«stiKl A|tftL 

Hi* BBTDt WiUffD. 

BUbb J Biortat- 

Lnt ilf ^adlBjb*r4^ 

Tbi FBmJJr ^Mpi|;rBf «. 
dwflndolJDf 1 IlArYCfl, 
tilkQFBtbbr. L^^« Etoq.. 
Kurttd EfQtuth BIhl 
Not Wfwtd, tmt Woiir 

EflTiie rrJT^tfl VI Bin. 
A 0J'*fr(e frflm ft TtidrS, 

tiTlldif* 
lltv W{?rd bnd th« WUL 



By CHARLES RBADE. 



It ii H«T«r Too LaU to 



A TorriUo T«Bpt»tt0B. 
Pool ?lft]r. 

Tho Waii#rlaf Holr. 
H«rdCM£ 

tiBgletaoartaBd DoaUo- 
teeo. 



Qood BtolM of iUa Md 

other ABlmala. 
Pof WoOngtoa. 
Oriffltli Oaant. 
A Poriloiu B*cr«t. 
A Simpleton. 



A WomM HaUr. 

H. RIDDELL. 
Tlio UaiakAMtod Ho«m. 
Tho MyiUry in PkImo 



TIM Doable lfarriaff«- 
Pvt Tomnolf to Bit 

Plaoo 
lore Me UtUe. love 

Me XiOiig. 
The OloUter and the 

Hearth. 
The Coon* of Tme 

Lore. 
The JUt. 
The AntoMography of 

a Thief. 

By Mrs. J. 
Weird Storiee. 
Pair; Water. 
BerMother'tDarUac- 
The Prince of Walee'e 

OardeaPartp. 

By AMELIB RIVES. 
Barbara Deiiac. 

By P. W. ROBINSON. 
Wenen are Strange. | The Woaam in the Dark 
The Henda of Jostlce. I 

By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Seheoli and Scholare. 
Orece Balmalgae Sweetheart. 

By W. CLARK RirSSELL. 
Rooadthe Gt3i«y Tin 
OathePoit ■!» Hfid. 
iB the MiddiLfi WAt4b. I 
A Voyagb to ihC' 0*f>» I 
A Book tot i^t Hub ^ 



The Hna'i Cnree. 
XdleTalee. 



The MyiifiT «^f 

'Oeeaa HtAJ: ' 
The EoeniLflct ot^rv^r 
Harlewd 



Ap 04:eiitn Traxfdlf , 

OnoA BbJp ' Hiiliack.' 
TdG PhADi^m 'Dfldtll, 

L [if OiLt. 
Tbi Caarlrl fihlp 
Th« TaI« dI LLi.Trfii. 
Th? [.kit EDLrr„ 



Ihe H'ft' 



By DORA f^l SSI^LL. 
A Oooatry Swee theart . 

By QBOROE AUOUStUS SALA. 



By Q 

Oailifht and Dairllghl 
By OEON 



The Elpg o BjUa, 
Mary Jane'e Memotti. 
Mary Jaae Married. 
Talei of To day. 
Dramai ef Life. 
Tlakletop't Crime. 
MylwoWlTee. 



ROB R. SIMS. 

Menoirt of a Landlady. 
Bccaee from the Show. 

Dagonet Abroad. 
Eogaea aad Vagabonda. 



Bv ARTHUR SKBTCHLEY. 

AMatSlBtkeDartL 

By HAWLBY SMART. 

WlthoatlmorUeoMe. \ 

Beatrice aad Bwiedlek. 
The Mattar of KallOeUy. 

By T. W. SPEIOHT. 



The My ateriea of HaroB 

Dyke. 
The GoMm Hoop. 
Hoodwiaked. 
By DoTlew Ways. 



Back to Ufa. 

The Leadv^Mmgody 

oSSiaoa la Paul 
iHaebaadframtkoSoa 



By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

APoUowofTl - -- 



I Orchard DaneraL 
la tke Paeeof thaWorM. 
Tbo TramUU DUaMnda 

By R. A. STERNDALB. 



By R. LOUIS iSTBVENSON. 
Bow Arablaa Bighti. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Greedda. | The VIoUa-Playv. 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Talea for tto Mariaaa. | Old Stories Bateld. 

By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS. 
DIamoad Oat Dtamoad. 

By P. ELEANOR TROLLOPB. 

Like Ship* apoa tke I Aaae Paxaeee. 
Sea. ^^ I Mahal's Prograea. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 
The LaadLeagaon- 
The Amsrieaa Saaater. 
Mr. Searbaroa^a 

PaaUly. 
OaldeaXJoa of Qraapera 



By ANTi 
iProhmaaa. 



^Pay. 

Kept la the Dark. 
JohaOald^to. 

Tay We Uve Bow. 



The Way 

By J. T. TROWBRIDOB. 

ParaeU's Polly. 

By IVAN TUROENIEPP, Ac. 
Stories from Porelga Boreiftrta. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasore Trip oa the * " "•-- " 

OoaUaeat. 



Life OB the MieslaslpBl. 
The Prtace aad the 

Paaper. 
A Taakee at the Ooart 

afKiag Arthar. 
The Ai.on.8M Baafe- 

BotoT^ 
IteBephaat. 

By C. C. PRASER-TYTLER. 

MlstroaiJadith. 

By SARAH TYTI.ER. 
The Bride's Pass. The Hagaeaot FsMily 



The Ollded Age. 
Backleberry Plaa. 
MarkTwala s Sketehas. 

Tom Sawyer. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
kWhit<~ 



BBTled DlaaMada. 
St. Moaip's Oity. 
LadyM. 
BoUeese Oblige. 
Disappeared. 



TBS BMckhaB Ohaeta. 
What SheOameThroaa^ 
Beaaty aad the BaaoT 
Citoyeaae Jaoaattaa. 



By ALLEN UPWARD* 
The QaesBiiatasl Ovaa. I Prtaea of BalUataa. 

* Ood Save the Qaota I ' 
By AARON WATSON aad LILLIAS 

WASSERMANN. 
The Marqais of Oarabas. 

By WILLIAM WBSTALL. 
Tnut-Moaey. 

By Mrs. P. H. WILLIAMSON. 
A OhOd Widow. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Ufa. | Beglmoatal Lafaada 

By H. P. WOOD. 
The Passeager ftam Sca tle nd Tard. 
The ""g"-*""'" of the Bae Caia. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLBY. 
Eachel Arautroag : or. Love aad Theology. 

By EDMUND YATES. 
The Parlora Hope. | OaaUway. 



OBDBB. SMALB AMD PITTY. UMITBD. PBIMTBBSi QRBAP SAPFKOM HlUq B.C. 
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